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BANK BOND 


Dy y regular edad 
by So many Trinters 











Many printers have found that it makes for econ- 
omy to standardize their paper requirements. 
Formerly they carried little dabs of many differ- 
ent kinds of paper; now they carry liberal stocks 
of a carefully selected assortment of recognized 
standard qualities. 


National Bank Bond is the featured Writin3, Paper 
of many printers because it represents exceptional 
value. From experience these printers know that 
it 1s a paper that can be depended upon to uphold 
their reputations for doin, quality work. It is 
moderate in price—and this because it is made in 
such enormous quantities. 


Just pick up a sheet of National Bank Bond and 
you will say that it is the cleanest lookin, best 
made paper you ever saw at the price. You have 
White and a nice line of colors in a bi list of sizes 
and weights to choose from. Envelopes to match 
carried in stock. Better send for samples now. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co........... Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co... .Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co.(export only). . 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co......St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co........ Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. ............ 
Pacific Coast Paper Co......San Francisco, Cal. City of Mexico, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co... Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co., Guadalajara, Mexico 
Mutual Paper’ Co. «0.06.66 0c08 Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co 

Commercial Paper & Card Co... New York City Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


J-W- BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1844 CHICAGO 
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We Can Save You Money 
On Your Bond Paper 


if ta NY 
/@ re ef 
ae 


Write for samples 
and prices and for 
the current tissue of 
“‘Paragrafs,’’ our 
little magazine about 


paper. 


at) HE COST of fine rag stock bonds 
(ar) has been forced so high by the short- 
fe age of raw materials that printers 
must find some substitutes that 
will be conservative in price with- 
out sacrificing essential quality. 


We are fortunate in being able to supply the 
trade with a bond paper that is a happy compro- 
mise between the all-rag stocks and the all-sul- 
phite sheets. This is our justly famous 


Temple Bond 


It is a combination of rag and sulphite and it 
has a hard writing surface, very smooth and uni- 
form. The sheet is strong and clear and pure 
white. It has the fee/ and the crack/e characteristic 
of the finer bond papers. 


Discriminating printers find that this sheet offers 
the solution to their bond-paper problem as it is 
especially adapted for letter-heads and general office 
forms and it possesses all the essentials necessary to 
dignified and effective commercial correspondence. 


The price is very little higher than that of sul- 
phite bonds. 


Temple Bond is carried in stock at all our 
branches and warehouses in white and five bright 
tints and in sizes and weights to meet the require- 
ments of all markets. White envelopes in stock. 
Ruled headings and colored envelopes furnished 
on short notice. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM DETROIT ATLANTA 


BAY STATE DIVISION — BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION —BALTIMORE 


New York Office — Fifth Ave. Bldg. Chicago Office — People’s Gas Bldg. 
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Get This Instructive Booklet 


OU WOULD LISTEN if some one told you how 
to equip your plant so that its capacity could be in- 
creased as your needs require, without tying up your 
capital unnecessarily. 
We can tell you how to accomplish this with your job- 
bing folders. And all it will cost is a two-cent stamp to 
ask for our new booklet describing the unit system of 
constructing our No. 189 type folder. 
It shows in picture and text just how you can start with 
the basic unit and add any or all of six additional units 
whenever the nature of your business justifies. 
It is an interesting booklet whether or not you may be 
in the market just now for a folding machine. It con- 
tains information about folding which you will need if 
you are going to profit from the enormous demand for 
printing now sweeping the country. 
Why deprive yourself of this helpful booklet? 
Please write for it on your business stationery. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto 
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Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


















































A Place for Everything 
and Everything in its Place 


The illustration was made by one of our artists and is true to 
life. It is needless to say that the owner of the shop where 
this sketch was made is not driving an automobile and prob- 
ably never will do so. 


Many plants which appear on the surface infinitely better than 
the illustration are still wofully inefficient. Compositors can 
not find material when they want it, or it probably is located 
at such disadvantage that 25% of the compositor’s time is 
spent walking back and forth—walking for material that 
modern equipment would put within arm’s reach. 


If you are not supplied with modern labor-saving Composing- 
Room Equipment, walk into your plant and with a critical eye 
watch the waste of time. You will then realize how it has been 
possible for us to save from 10 to 25% in plants that we have 
re-equipped with Modern Efficiency Outfits. 





You need this saving now. To delay means loss of profits, so write right now. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 



















Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Push-Button 
Control for 


The next time you are in your press- 
room count the number of times a 
press is started and stopped in making a 
job ready and you will realize what sim- 
plified press control means to you in 
dollars and cents. 


Push-button control of your presses 
means increased efficiency in your pressroom. 


It means better work and more of it. 


ee... Ja It means quick make-ready, less spoilage and more free- 
poet ~ dom from trouble with your electrical equipment than 

One of ten different types of 
control stations for I-C you have ever known. 


Automatic Starters. 


With this type of control the starting, stopping and inch- 
ing of the press becomes as simple as switching an electric light on and off. 


The safety of your employees (and consequently your freedom from damage 
suits) is insured by a lock-out device that prevents the press being started by 
accident or carelessness. 


There are lots of other good points about Push-Button Control that you ought 

to know about. Get posted now and you will under- 

stand why some of the biggest printing plants in the 

THE EXPERT country are specifying Push-Button Control on all new 
ADVICE presses installed. 


of our Engineering De- 
partment on any question The whole subject (and a mighty interesting subject it 
entity vailggene series is to employing printers) i mprehensively treated 
motor-driven printing E ploying pr er 18 Very comprenensively trea 
presses or other electrically in a booklet we have just issued. 

operated printers’ ma- e p ; 
chinery is freely at your With paper at its present price we don’t want to waste 


pice! tee of any copies of this booklet, but if you'll just say ‘‘I’m 

our experience whenever we . . . 

a te a ee = interested’’ we’ll be glad to drop one in the mail 
addressed to you. 


Industrial Controller Co. 


Beecher and Greenbush Streets, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The pressman who never before saw T’4e PREMIER will be thoroughly 
conversant with it after running it for a week or two. It has no involved 
devices and no eccentricities to confuse and annoy. Its simplicity makes 
it easy to handle. 


The impression, once set, is and remains unyielding—so that the slightest patch 
in the make-ready shows up clearly in the form. 

The Distribution is regulable by the least of operations. 

The Delivery is almost instantly changeable and fool-proof. 

The Registering Devices are simple, sensitive to minute adjustment, and stable. 


No other Two-Revolution press is so self-contained and so responsive to 
the slightest manipulation. 


The PREMIER 


Is the Best of All the Two-Revolution Presses 


Let us tell you about it! 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK: 1102 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d St. CHICAGO: 318 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn St. 
BOSTON: 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal St. 


AGENCIES 


Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. Montreal, P.Q.— Gro. M. STEWART, EsqQ., 
92 McGill St.,Canada East. Halifax, N.S.—PRINTERS’ SupPLIEs, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. Melbourne 
and Sydney, Australia—ALEx. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
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Total cost for Folding, 
Trimming © Stacking 
102¢ per M Circulars. 





H ERE’Sa record of performance that 
is not phenomenal for the Model 
B “Cleveland,” but it could not be 
duplicated, nor even approximated, on 
any other folding machine. The re- 
sults obtained on the 124,000 run 
referred to in the following letter, are 
typical of the exceptional service and 
minimum folding costs which are 
rendered only by the “Cleveland” 
Folder: 





Ghe Calueck-Haick Company 
—_ 


Dec. 4, 1916. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


You will no doubt be interested in 
the enolosed Daily Production Report on 
Chinamel ociroulare. In one day we folded, 
trimmed and stacked at one operation 
124,000 circulars at a total cost of lod¢ 

. This output not only eurprised 


at the same time, thus elminating the 
cutting time which would have been a very 
elow and troublesome operation at best, 
owing to the fact that there are four 
thicknesses of paper at one end of the 
folder and only one thiokness at tho other. 


The ciroulars were folded and trimmed 
more accurately than if they bad been cut and 
folded singly. 

The easy accomplishment of probless 
that ordinarily are hard is one reason why we 
are enthusiastic admirers of your Model B 
Cleveland Folder. 

Sinoersly yours, 


THE CALVERT-HATCH COMPANY 


expert work 
with a 

€ chic Named 
aaa ee Your folding costs can be lowered, and 

consequently your profits increased with 

a “Cleveland”—the ideal folding machine 

for all your work, making 159 different 

folds. 


Shall we send you the Book of Cleveland Folders? It 
will interest you! 


n cach ban, 
tithe 


ae A child can do ident. 
uate 




















Ghe 
CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE 


COMPANY Main Office and Factory: CLEVELAND 


1 CRAFTS BUILDING THE BOURSE 5325S. CLARK STREET 
” NTING EW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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A ralhnr por 
expresses the luxury o 
MCa um sll Hur 


‘TuAT dainty booklet, *‘ You Fusz 
Know She Wears Them,’’ pub- 


lished by the McCallum Hosiery 
Company, is printed on Strathmore 


Quality Papers. 


There is something about the soft, exquisite 
texture of these Strathmore Papers that is in 
keeping with the femininity of silk hose and 
the /uxurtousness of McCallum Silk Hose. 


McCallum found the papers that say his say. 


“Paper Does Express’’ is the name of a graphic demonstra- 
tion of Strathmore Expressiveness. ' ‘‘ Selective Mailings” is 
another Strathmore publication with an important selling 
message for every printer and printing salesman. Both 
booklets are free upon request. 

Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


trathmore 
ua ity ‘Papers 
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It Reduces Floor Space 40% and Requires 90% Less Type Metal 








A Few Users of = i TEC | SE i ane Wil = A Few Users of 
The Ludlow Typograph SS ili eal lina mi The Ludlow Typograph 
Daily Evening Item, iH r ==") N , Martin Printing Co., 
Lynn, Mass. ky |} 7 § . / Cleveland, O. 

Laidlaw-Smith Co., s J y Postal Supply & Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. = i P Cleveland, O. 
Gutenberg Press, 2) Press, Cleveland, O. 
a York City | ‘7 _ 2 E. T. Miller Co., 
ost, Chicago | . a” Oe Columbus, O. 
American Wall Paper Co., he : ie News-Bee, Toledo, O. 
Chicago } ; N : fea 
| ; | News, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Continental National Bank, | | is 7 
Chicago 
News, Chicago 
W. F. Hall Printing Co., ed —_ @& r 
Chicago i y . S “ , Daily News, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., l i Deol San Francisco, Cal. 
Chicago | eae, : Oregonian, 
Peterson Linotyping Co., | ) , we at i Portland, Oregon 
Chicago y= S e Xd News 
Post, Cincinnati, O. | Ne ee : ‘ Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Kelley Typesetting Co., 
Topeka, Kan. 


Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Husted Co., | . i ; Daily Province, 
Cleveland, O. Vancouver, B.C, 




















The Ludlow Typograph 


Offers an improved and economical method of produc- 
ing composition in large faces up to 42-point on slugs. 


Job Printers Calendar Printers 
Periodical Publishers Poster Printers 
Specialty Printers Label Printers 


and others who use display type in large quantities owe it to the best 
interests of their business to investigate the merits of the Ludlow 
Typograph. Ludlow slugs print better than type —are more econom- 
ical to produce and to handle—your type bills can be reduced 90%. 


Ask for the Proof 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
549 Baronne Street 1100 So. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 


TORONTO: Canadiana Linotype, Limited, 35 Lombard Street 
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The Selling Power 
of Good Printing 





There is an essential link which connects the buyer and the 


seller—that is good Printing. 


Experience proves a well printed catalogue, folder or booklet 
influences business far in excess of its slightly increased cost 


over a poorly executed piece of literature. 


It presents your message to potential buyers of your product; 
it paves the way for sales; it has selling power. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is an illustration of our point, 


a product of our superior workmanship. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


A representative 
will be glad to call 
on you and demon- 
strate how well 
Shepard Printing 
can represent you 
and your business. 
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The Job Printer is 
Coming to His Own 


The Monotype has broken the 
fetters that held the job compos- 
ing-room in the unprofitable class. 
The creator of the Non-Distribu- 
tion System, the Monotype, has 
at one sweep cut out almost all 
the non-productive time in the 
composing-room and rendered 
possible economy of production 
and a profit on every job. 


A Thousand Job Printers 
Using Monotypes 


are getting New Type and Rules, 
Leads, and Slugs for every job: 
thereby not only cutting compos- 
ing-room costs, but also increasing 
profits in the press-room by elimi- 
nating the worst half of the make- 
ready and thus giving a larger out- 
put of a better quality. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York: World Building 
Boston: Wentworth Building 
Cuicaco: Rand-MeNally Building 
Toronto: Lumsden Building 


Monotype 
Composing Machine 
Type&Rule Caster 














Listen to 
What They Say 


Charles Francis Press, New York City: 

“When we put in your type-casting 
equipment we thought it would be in 
use occasionally. We have changed 
our plan because we find it economical 
to cast new type for everything, and it 
is now constantly in use. It is saving 
its cost in make-ready on press. 


Wright & Potter Printing Co., Boston, 
Mass.: “Your Non-Distribution Sys- 
tem reduces to the minimum the non- 
productive work of a composing-room.” 


Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago, IIL: 

“We distribute nothing smaller than 
42-point, and the saving thus achieved 
is very substantial.’ 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New. York 
City: I believe that our saving in 
make-ready alone pays for the time in 
casting of type two or three times over. 


Springfield Publishing Co., Springfield, 
Ohio: * We have found it economical to 
eliminate distribution entirely, and we 
set every job in new type. 


South Publishing Press, New York City: 
“Distribution is a large item of expense 
that has been wiped off our books. Sav- 
ing in make-ready on the press and ex- 
cellence in quality of product are two of 
the incidental advantages of using new 
type on every job.” 


George F. Lasher, Philadelphia: * Your 
Type& Rule Caster is an exceedingly 
valuable adjunct to our composing- 
room, reducing the cost of composition 
through the abundance of new material 
provided and also by saving in the item 
of distribution.” 


C. W. Knowles Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“Our Non-Distribution storage system 
has been in use now for three years. 
The best evidence we have of the econ- 
omy of Non-Distribution is the reduced 
cost of the productive hand hour now 
as compared with records before the 
installation of the system.” 


Heywood Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: “We do not see how we 
could get along without the Monotype. 
Your much talked of Non-Distribution 
System is a big time-saver. 


Hugh Stephens Printing Co., Jefferson 

ity, Mo.: “Our experience With your * 
Non-Distribution System has been a 
most satisfactory one. We have re- 
duced our hand composition cost about 
20 per cent.” 


Arthur Thompson & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: “Experience has taught us that 
the Non-Distribution System with the 
Monotype is a very profitable one. Our 
press make-ready has almost entirely 
disappeared. The Monotype and Non- 
Distribution System in the ‘Quality’ 
job shop is not an experiment—it is a 
necessity. 
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THE MIEHLE PP& MFG CO sii 
“oo 


5 = 
- - ° 


Balance 


There is nothing one-sided about the 
Miehle. 


Its most striking feature is the perfect 
balance of the press in every part,mak- 
ing a harmonious whole that has never 
been equaled in efficiency, economy, 


durability. 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - 411 Juanita Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 401 Williams Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N.Y.,2840 Woolworth Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. - 176 Federal St. ATLANTA, GA., Dodeon Printers Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co.,Ltd.,Toronto,Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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THE SEYBOLD DAYTON 
THREE KNIFE BOOK RIMMER 


HIS machine has made good. Actual performance has proven our claims for it. 

It is profitable for long and short runs alike. Easily and quickly set for various jobs. 
Wide range of sizes. Ask us what it is doing in other plants. Full particulars and 
demonstrition upon request. 


HRHERHEHEERHE GE 
The Seybold Machine Company 


Main Office and Factory, Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO., E. P. Lawson .........151-163 W. 26th St. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO., C. N. Stevens....112-114 W. Harrison St. 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. TORONTO .... ... The J. L. Morrison Co. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd. WINNIPEG ... Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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EK. Lawrence Fell 


Is a Man Who Makes Haste Slowly 


For three years Mr. Fell listened to sug- 
gestions about the renovation of his 
machine composition plant. 


What he heard of the Intertype aroused 
his interest, but that was all. 





Then Came Our Exhibit in Philadelphia 








* Model C 
Intertype 


Mr. Fell saw it. He seemed somewhat 
surprised and considerably impressed. 


He called a conference of his practical 
men. We got the order. 


Four Model C Intertypes 


Are Now Running in the 
Franklin Printing Company 
Philadelphia 


Replacing Four Model I’s 


INTERTYPE 


a CORPORATION 


12 Mageziacs — NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
All Perfectly Interchangeable World Bldg. Old Colony Bldg. 539 Carondelet St. 86 Third St. 
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A Complete 
Roller Organization 


re the first time in the history of the 
printing and lithographing industries, 
firms producing both kinds of work can 
procure their rollers from one roller 
house. Bingham Brothers Company, 
established 1849, manufacturers of 
Printers’ Rollers, have purchased the 
business and good-will of William Gay, 
established 1870, manufacturers of Lith- 
ographic Rollers. Both firms were pio- 
neers in their line, and are well known 
for the high quality of their product and 
the efficiency of their service. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY ARE 


CHARLES BINGHAM, President 
and 
FREDERICK L. BINGHAM, Secretary and Treasurcr 

FREDERICK C. GAY, ts Manager 

of the 
Lithographic Department 

and 

EDWARD J. GAY, is Superintendent 

of this department 


Successors to WILLIAM GAY 
ROLLER MAKERS 


New York (Main Office), 406 Pearl St. Rochester, 89 Allen St. 
Philadelphia, 521 Cherry St. Baltimore, 131 Colvin St. 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE Co., Cleveland, E. 12th St. and Power Ave. 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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Of Interest to the Printer 


WHITING'S 











BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


been known to the printer as the highest 
standard of quality for the past sixty years 


[ Whiting Papers of the various grades is | 
Ga take pleasure in announcing a new departure in the 
5 i creation of a line of business announcements. This 
Ss ri) in itself would not seem out of the ordinary, but 
VECy, with our past experience in catering to the printer’s 
needs and with years of experience in meeting the wants of 
the Fine Stationer and Jeweler with papers of the highest 
standard of quality for correspondence and wedding purposes, 
we have combined this knowledge and evolved a line of paper 
and cards comprising these high quality papers of various 
grades put up in compact cabinet form, neatly covered in 
gray and printed with title and number, particularly adapted 
to the printer’s needs. 


HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF QUALITY 


Moderate in price, meeting all requirements 
for Business Announcements, Removal 
Notices, Circulars, Wedding Invitations, etc. 





Y) 3) Z 


Write to-day for sample-book, price list and discounts. 
Distributing points: 14th St.and 7th Ave., New York; 
6108S. Federal St., Chicago; 726 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of High-Grade Papers 


























NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 


A SAMPLE-BOOK 


has been prepared, which will be 
furnished the printer upon appli- 
cation, containing a wide range 
of styles, tints and qualities suit- 
able for business and social work. 
A price list from which a liberal 
discount is allowed accompanies 
the book, and each item can be 
ordered by number. We carry 
in stock every number repre- 
sented in the sample-book and 
can therefore make imme- 
diate delivery. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 

























THE CABINET 


which contains note-paper and 
envelopes is put up 108 sheets 
and 100 envelopes, and the Cabi- 
net containing cards, 110 cards 
and 100 envelopes. Many num- 
bers are staple and can be carried 
in stock to advantage by the 
printer. These books and stock 
will be distributed from our New 
York office or through any one 
of our branches most convenient 
to your locality where large and 
complete stocks are carried. 
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PERFECTION No. 6 


THE Stitcher for 
General Utility 


By general utility we mean a machine adaptable to every need 
of the average shop. 


A machine that can instanily be regulated to any desired thick- 
ness within its wide range of capacity — two sheets to 7-8 inch. 


TINUE 


Il 


A machine that will take round wire 20 to 28 gauge, or any 
combination of flat wire between and including these sizes, and 
a machine that can not be put out of order by ignorance or 
mistreatment. . 


ALT 


HULU 


| 
i 


There are many exclusive features characteristic of every 
Perfection Model. This is why they have met with such 
a great popular demand for the past 30 years. 


Il 


T hese exclusive features and other interesting details are described and illustrated in 
an attractive booklet we would like to send you. Ask for a copy to-day. 


THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


151-153-155 W. 26th Street 116 W. Harrison Street Home Office and Factory 
Phone, Harrison 6045 


AU 





Individual 
Motor Drive 


will increase your producing capacity. 


You can place your presses, cutters, 
stitchers and other machines where 
most convenient for consecutive work. 


The absence of line shaft and belting 
gives a cleaner, brighter shop. There 
is no oil dropping from hanger bear- 
ings to spoil your paper-stock. 


Send for Booklet 3185. Motor-Driven Presses. 


Ww Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Sales Offices in all Large American Cities 
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THE SCOTT 


Two-Roll Magazine Rotary Press 


has been turning out millions of copies of farm papers a month 
in a satisfactory manner. The publications have never been late 
or missed a mail. 


It Is the Only Magazine Press 


that will print and fold an eighty-page magazine, then put a 
cover on same previously printed on other machines, and bring 
the product out on a saddle wire-stitcher. 


This Machine Will Print and Fold 


any combination up to eighty pages. It is equipped with colorcyl- 
inders for printing an extra color on one half of the pages if desired. 





If Interested in Magazine Printing 
it will certainly be profitable for you to confer with us, and it 
will be a pleasure for us to co-operate and assist in solving your 
printing problems. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT. General Manager 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg.,. 1457 Broadway, at 42d St. CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
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| The Babcock Optimus 


two and three roller, two-revolution presses cover the 
field efficiently and completely for all classes of work 
which can be printed on a sheet 25’ x 38” or smaller 


They Are Built in Three Sizes 
THE No. 35 OPTIMUS, a two-roller THE No. 41 OPTIMUS, a two-roller THE No. 43 OPTIMUS, athree-roller 
















press with diagonal table rollers, press with our spiral-driven table press with our spiral-driven table rol- 
prints any size form up to 21” x 31” on rollers, prints any size form up to 23” lers, prints any size form up to 23” x 
a 23” x 34” sheet, at any speed up to x 37” ona25" x 38” sheet, at any speed 37” on a 25” x 38” sheet, at any speed 











3,000 impressions per hour. up to 2,800 impressions per hour. up to 2,500 impressions per hour. 













EVERY TIME-SAVING CONVENIENCE, EVERY PRINCIPLE 
OF EFFICIENCY, EVERY DEGREE OF THOROUGHNESS 
found in the large OPTIMUS presses is built into these small 
presses, so far as is practicable on a small machine. 












HOW CAN ANY PRINTER, having nothing but large two-revolution presses, 
HOPE TO COMPETE, in these days of high costs, WITH HIS NEIGHBOR WHO 
IS EQUIPPED WITH AN OPTIMUS PONY? 


NO PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT can to-day afford to be without one or more 


of these small, efficient machines. 











Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed —They Print 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 











Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada— Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E.C. 
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YOUR INDIVIDUAL JOB 


can be finished completely in one operation on a Kidder 
On this press the product is cut-to-size, counted and piled 


ail = 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 














Protect Your Standing Forms 


THE CHALLENGE RIGID-RIM STEEL GALLEY will protect the face 





of your standing forms from injury on steel runs of cabinet. See the ‘‘point’’ 


in illustration at left. 

The ordinary galley will allow the face of your standing forms to become injured 
through contact with the steel runs of cabinet. See the ‘‘point’? in illustration 
at right. 








The difference in cost is so trifling 
compared with the great difference 
in service rendered, that you can not 
afford to consider any other than the 
CHALLENGE RIGID-RIM when 
ordering galleys for storage purposes. 
Further —the CHALLENGE 
RIGID-RIM is an ideal a//-purpose 
galley—just as satisfactory in a prac- 
tical way as the expensive brass galley. 


You pay forCHALLENGE RIGID- 
RIM GALLEYS whether you buy 
them or not. Send in your order 
to-day. Sold and guaranteed by type- 
founders and dealers in all 


Rigid-Rim Steel Galley in cabinet. principal cities. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Michigan 
124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago 154 Nassau St., New York City Ordinary Galley in cabinet. 
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GOLDING 
CUTTERS 


Have Distinctive Features For 
Economy, Convenience and 
Ease of Operation 





Golding Power Cutter 








Golding 26-inch Lever Cutter 








OUBLE-SHEAR CUT overcomes any tendency of 
the knife to draw the paper; makes easy the opera- 
tion; gives more uniformity and smoothness of cut. 

ROLLER BEARING assures easy operation on Lever 
Cutters up to size 34-inch. It makes a saving of power 
on Power Cutters. 

Gace Lock. This is attached directly to the back 
gage, locking the same positively in cutting large quanti- 
ties to an exact size. In cutting small lots it is unnecessary 
to use the lock, as the front band clamp holds securely. 

Banp GAGE is positive-acting, accurate, and is the 
quickest and easiest method of setting the back gage to 
size of cut. The graduated band is always in view with 
figures large and readable. 

The Bep is heavily ribbed. All cutters are thoroughly 
tested on the hardest of cutting stock. 

In addition to the regular Power and Lever Cutters, 
we make a line of Automatic Clamping Cutters of high 
character at low price. Write for Cutter Catalogue. 


Golding Mfg. Company 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 38 Perk Row CHICAGO OFFICE: Rand McNally Bldg. 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Pearl Presses, Card Cut- 
ters, Hot Embossers, and various tools for printers. 
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The Moderate Price of 


the “Tatum” Round Cor- 


nering Machine Leaves No 
Excuse for Your Being 


Without It. 


Add a “ TATUM” Round Cornering Machine to 
your bindery equipment and you will have a big 
advantage over your competitors. You can cut down 
the cost of production and at the same time improve 
the product. 





The Price is 


Insignificant 


$25.00 
ONLY 











57 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 
This worthy addition to “‘The Line of True 


Merit”’ is a combination of maximum efficiency and 
minimum cost. The machine is self-contained, fitted 
with adjustable gauges and an automatic clamp, 
leaving both hands free to handle the stock. You 
have a choice of three styles of blades, as shown by 
corners A, B, C, of panel. 


The Sam’! C. Tatum Co. 


» New York Office: 
54-60 
Lafayette Street 


Main Office and € SY 
Factory: ( 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
U.S.A. 
Makers of the “ True Line of Merit” 
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Specialty Printing 
Means Real Profits 
and Steady Business 


Under ordinary conditions and with the usual equip- 
ment, one printer is just as capable as another. The 
volume of business in the average plant is generally 
regulated by how little profit the management is satis- 


When you have selected* a line to specialize in you 
will naturally want the best equipment to produce 
the work. 


We are “specialists” in building machines for spe- 


fied with. 

But the printer who specializes has a decided advan- 
tage over the average. He knows how to do a certain 
line of work better, and he has the facilities and equip- 
ment that enable him to carry out his ideas to the 
best possible advantage to himself and his customers. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 946 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


cialty printing, and we can install a press in your 
plant that will enable you to enter the specialty field, 
and will make it possible for you to build up a busi- 
ness from which competition is practically eliminated. 


*Write and ask us about some of the lines you can profitably specialize 
in. You incur no obligation by doing so. Do it to-day. 








The Carver Automatic Die and 
ad Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


yy. They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


= The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


. Ca TVCTL Compa ny PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


XPORT AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 


C. 


CANADIAN AGENTS : 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: 
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“IRST SHOWING OF THIS New TyPe Face 


BASKERVILLE ROMAN 


3A $830 4a$550 $13 80 


HUNDREDS | 
Buying Manor 


REMODELS EMPORIUM 
Showing Household Designer 


REMEMBERING HIS FRIEND 


Her Beautiful Decorations Admired 


215 16a$200 $41 


COLORS HARMONIZE WITH BUILDING 
Accept Satisfactory Designs With Conservative Plans 


18 Point No.2 13A°$190 24a $21 


SPECIAL ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT COMPLET E D 
Furnished With Lighting, Heating, and Power Equipments 


18 Point No.1 16A $205 30a$205 $410 


PRINTING EXHIBITION IN DISTINGUISHED QUAKER TOWN 
Exhibiting Modern Printing Plant With Practical Cut-Cost ising 


SE OF FIFTY CENTS 


eMade by AMERICAN TYP E 
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First SHOWING OF THIs New TyPE FACE 


BASKERVILLE ROMAN 


60 Point 


3A $610 5a$440 $1050 


REPRODUCED 
-| Capture klephant 


48 Point 


4A $415 6a$350 $765 


| HONEST FRIENDS 
- | Enjoys Fine Company 


14 Point 20A $185 39a$195 $3 80 


SHOWING TYPOGRAPHIC DISPLAYS 
Books intended for continuous reading should 
be set in legible type no smaller than ten point 


12 Point 23. A $165 46a$175 $3 40 


THE PRINTING INDUSTRY OF THE FUTURE 
Modern printers are realizing more and more that the 


chaste and praétical type faces are best $1234567890 


10 Point 27A $150 55a $160 $310 
MAKING USE OF THE VALUABLE STOCK OFF-CUTS 


In any shop the off-cuts from stock are a valuable item, but under 
usual conditions not much benefit is derived from this by-produét 


8 Point 30A $145 58a$140 $285 


SOME OF THE MINOR DIFFICULTIES OF THE PUBLISHERS 
Suppose the high cost of print-paper should force publishers to install a cost 
system whereby, as manufaturers of advertising space, they may determine 
its cost of produétion. Suppose it puts a stop to the orgy of circulation-getting 


6 Point 37A $120 75a $130 $250 


SAVING TIME IN STOCKROOM IS ESSENTIAL TO ALL MODERN PRINTING PLANTS 
System should be the watchword in the stockroom as well as in the other departments of the printing 
plant, and yet in many stockrooms system is little thought of. In well-regulated establishments it is 
the custom to have the stockroom plentifully supplied with ordinary materials which are being used 
in the pressroom, and it is also the system to have certain stock cut to a standard size $1234567890 




















THE BASKERVILLE 
ITALIC 
Baskerville Italic is made 
in seven useful sizes, from 
six point to eighteen point. 
This paragraph shows the 
eighteen point number one 
size, which ts the smaller 
of the two eighteen point 
sizes made. These special 
characters with each font: 


ABDEGM | 
NPRYE | 




















FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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Chandler & Price 
Contest 
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N October 1 the Chandler & Price Co. announced prizes 
of $200.00 to be divided among printers submitting the 
best articles on successful operation of Gordon press shops and 
departments. After a careful study of each of the manuscripts 
submitted, the judges have announced the following awards: 


First prize, $700. Julian Wetzel, 129 W. Maryland St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second prize, $50. Thomas V. McGowan, Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 

Third prize, $25. Herman S. Austin, Presque Isle, Me. 

Five merit awards, $5 each. To Frank Kavanaugh, 
Atchison, Kan.; W. B. Knight, Waco, Texas; C. W. 
Raney, 981 Kney St , Memphis, Tenn.; Tom Shiras, 
Mountain Home, Ark.; Lovie M. Tedford, 708 Buck- 
ingham Place, Chicago, III. 


The judges of this contest were John Clyde Oswald, editor American 
Printer; H. Hillman, editor The Inland Printer; R. A. Loomis, sec- 
retary International Association of Teachers of Printing. 


The material in all of these articles contains so much of value 
to printers, that it will no doubt be used later in compiling a 
book for general distribution. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Agencies and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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HIGH-SPEED PRINTING 


with better work and bigger profits 








Stokes & Smith Company 


Doing the job quicker—thereby reducing 
overhead—this is one of many advantages of 
the S. & S. Press. 

The S. & S. Press combines speed, simplic- 
ity and convenience with a high grade of work. 

It can be operated easily, economically. For 
long runs of small jobs that are frequently 
done at a loss it affords many advantages 
worth investigating. 

If you are interested in profitable, low oper- 
ating cost, sturdiness, smooth running, write 
to-day for catalog and information. There is 
no obligation. 


London Office, 23 Goswell Road 


Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Delphos 


A Press of Prestige 


A TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS AND MECHANICAL FEEDER 


NE of the very best authorities on efficient printing- 
plant management states that 10% production 
increase justifies any printer to throw out old equip- 
ment and replace it with new. That being true, what 
will 30% production increase, without added operating 
expense, on all sheets of folio, royal, double cap and 
19x 25 book papers mean to your 


We have shown all buyers of Delphos presses an increase 
of at least 30% over the product of hand-fed presses, 
in some instances as much as 100%, not only on indi- 
vidual jobs but as average production for periods of 
three months, six months, and a year. We can do 
the same for you. 


‘“‘THE DELPHOS”’ SURELY MEANS PROFIT AND 
SATISFACTION TO YOU. WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


The Delphos Printing Press Co. 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 
Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 


Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 
ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 
Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 
Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consid- 
ering specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on that we can quote you ona suitable Multi-Operation Press for 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. your work, 


Built by The ReginaCompany uve... 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, |New York City 











The Juengst 


Machines 


Gather, Stitch, and Cover, or 
Wireless Bind Books While 


in Continuous Motion 


They have no equal for 
accuracy, durability and 
product. 


They are protected by 

broad basic patents and the 

public is warned against 
infringements. 


If you want to reduce pro- 
duction cost and know your 
books are correct, write us. 


No bindery is complete 
without them. 


American Assembling Machine Company, Inc. 


(Successors to GEORGE JUENGST & SONS) 
New York World Building, New York City Factory: Croton Falls, New York 
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“ Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 





MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide ser- 
vice to certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose 
is to collect and select scientific and practical 
information concerning progress and develop- 
ments in the art of incandescent lamp manu- 
facturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


MAZDA Service 


—a systematic re- 


search for mak- 
ing lamps more 
economical 





MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady. The mark MAZDA can appear 
only on lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of 
quality. This trademark is the property of the 
General Electric Company. 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





4635 
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Rush! Rush! 


HAT little word “Rush” on a job envelope calls for 
extra speed on the part of every machine and operator 
involved in the production of the job. 


With a DIAMOND POWER CUTTER, fast, accurate, 

continuous work may be expected daily. The unusual job of 

cutting or trimming is handled with the same ease and dis- 
patch as the ordinary. 


A DIAMOND will better YOUR production — per 
man — per day— per dollar of cost. By increasing your 
output a DIAMOND will pay for itself before its new- 
ness has worn off. You take no chances when you 
buy a DIAMOND —the name is a guarantee in itself. 
Let us tell you in detail what economies it will effect 
and how it will fit into your business. Write to-day. 








DIAMOND CUTTERS are sold and guaranteed by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
CHICAGO: 124 So. Fifth Avenue NEW YORK: Tribune Building 
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HEN you are up against it 
—and can’t take chances— 
or test, or dope, or experiment— 
but need dependable, trustworthy 
ink—that prints as a good ink 
should—why simply write, wire or 


Quality 
Bond Papers 


At Usable Prices 


RAG PAPERS, not much higher in price 


‘phone the nearest distributor for 
than the cheaper bonds—all contained in 
one portfolio ready to be shown to your 


| 

| Uliman-Philpott |I 

customer — showin, many fine examples i ; 
of letter-headin}s—printed, engraved and “Inks that Print” F 
L al 


embossed on are the best— 
let a test 
do the rest 


WILLOW BOND 
MARQUETTE BOND 
MARINE BOND 


—three Swigart papers well 
adapted for stationery uses. 
Ask for the book. It’s free. 


The Uliman-Philpott Co, 
4805 Lexington Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


R. D. Wilson & Sons Mercantile PaperCo. Wright, Barrett & 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Montgomery, Ala. Stilwell 
TheTri-StatePaperCo. TheRichmondPrint- St.Paul, Minn. 
Cumberland, Md. ing Ink Co. 

The Colorado Ink Co, Richmond, Va. 
Denver, Colo. C. 1. Johnson Mfg. 
TheCrescentPaperCo. Co. Wahpeton Paper Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. St. Paul, Minn, Wahpeton, N.D. 


N.J. Hoey 
San Anselmo, Cal. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
653 South Fifth Ave., Chicago 
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This is an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 











mJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


CHAS. H. AULT. President and Treasurer 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


Does it? Well, yes. At least we 
find it does — for if we don’t some- 
body else will be pushing us out of 
the lime-light, and we prefer the 
center of the stage—the spot- 
light. Incidentally, and just now, 
isn’t it well to establish connec- 
tions with our concern, seeing that 
we are in position to take care of 
all your prospective requirements, 
thus covering the uncertain- 
ties of the future? 


The MonitorSystem 


of automatic machine control secures 
maximum production from motor- 
driven printing machinery to which it 
is applied. Requires the least possible 
adjustment to meet wide ranges of 
speed variation—and once adjusted 
takes none of the operator's time— 
his entire efforts can be devoted 
to production. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Let us tell you all about this Original 
System and the possibilities of its 
application to your requirements. 


MonitorController 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Branch Offices in 
New York Baltimore Chicago 
New Orleans 
And From Jobbers Everywhere 


Export Orders intelligently and Honestly Executed on 
Satisfactory Terms of Payment. Inquiries Solicited 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
NEWARK,N.J. 


























The Strongest Link 


in Your Chain of 
Production 


What's the use of saving labor and time on 
your composition and presswork, if you 
lose out on folding? 


An “American” High Speed Tapeless 
(KNIFE) Job Folder will not only enable 
you to retain any advantage you may gain 
in the preceding processes, but will also 
greatly increase this advantage by reason 
of its unapproached speed, and absolute 
accuracy. 

Similarly, if you should unfortunately lose 


time on the primary operations, the 
“American” will save the day and still 


enable you to make your profit and keep 
ee your delivery promise. 
o This is the It Packs 


The “American” is to folding what the 
MODEL ht Og linotype is to composition. 
AMERICAN We want you to try our machine in your 


shop at our expense and without obliga- 
Takes a 25 x 38 sheet tion. 


Write Dept. I. P. for catalog. 





THE AMERICAN FOLDING [MACHINE CO. 


WARREN, 
oHnI0 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
HARRY HILLMAN, Editor 





Vol. 58 MARCH, 1917 No. 6 


Issued promptly on the first of each month. THE INLAND PRINTER aims to furnish the latest and most 


authoritative information on all matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. 
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LOYALTY 


SIOYALTY is that quality 

}| which prompts a person to 
be true to the thing he un- 
j| dertakes. It means definite 
direction, fixity of purpose, 
i} steadfastness. Loyalty 
supplies power, poise, pur- 
pose, ballast, and works for 
Se health and success, Nature 

helps the loyal man. If you are careless, slipshod, 
indifferent, Nature assumes that you wish to be 
a nobody and grants your desire. Success hinges 
on loyalty. Be true to your art, your business, 
your employer, your “house.” Loyalty is for the 
one who is loyal. It is a quality woven through 
the very fabric of one’s being, and never a thing 
apart. Loyalty makes the thing to which you are 
loyal yours. Disloyalty removes it from you. 
Whether any one knows of our disloyalty is 
really of little moment, either one way or the 
other. The real point is, how does it affect our- 
selves. Work is for the worker. Love is for the 
lover. Art is for the artist. The menial is a man 
who is disloyal to his work. All useful service is 
raised to the plane of art when Idve for the task 
—Loyalty—is fused with the effort —Tue Fra. 
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FROM THE OFFICE MAN'S DIARY 


By C. H. ARMSTRONG 


LITTLE man with pale eyes and large 

glasses edged up to the counter. 

From his pocket he took a letter 

and a scratchy drawing, apparently 

done with a fountain pen, and showing a deckle- 

edged sun radiating vigorous but irregular rays 

of Sanford’s purple writing. Referring to the 
letter at intervals of a few seconds, he said: 

““My wife wants a book printed, and she 
wishes to know if it will be necessary to have a 
cut made to print this design.” 

He was assured that the services of the en- 
graver would have to be engaged before the 
sun could be made to shine. 

“Well, then,” he said, “‘she wants a book 
about the style of the one you printed for Mrs. 
So-and-So. She liked that paper very much. 
Now,” and he advanced with great boldness to 
the real heart of his mission, “‘ I wish you would 
tell me what it will cost to print one hundred 
copies of a similar book containing thirteen 
short stories.” . 

He beamed upon us expectantly, as if confi- 
dent that the desired information was already 
trembling on our lips. 

“* How long are the stories?” 

“Oh, do you have to know that? Why, my 
wife has the manuscript. They’re all short 
stories, but I don’t know just how many words 
there are in them.” 

“How many pages do you think it will 
make?” Of course, he expected us to tell him 


6-8 


that, but we thought it better to place the bur- 
den of proof on his shoulders. 

“T don’t know. That will make a difference 
in the price, will it? Well, I presume I had 
better wait until my wife comes down town and 
let her bring the manuscript to you,” he said, 
with a tone in which were mingled mournful 
regret at his disappointment and a touch of 
resentment for our incompetence. 

A tall man was waiting. We guessed him as 
an amateur in the fake advertising game — and 
won. 

“How much will you charge me,” he began, 
in an austere tone, “for one thousand cards 
about five by seven?” 

‘What kind of a card do you want?” 

‘Something fairly good in a white card — 
yes, that will do nicely.” 

“What is to be printed upon it?” 

“Oh, just an average number of words.” 

‘“‘ Have you a copy of the matter that is to be 
printed?” 

“No, I haven’t written it yet, but it will be 
about the average amount for a card of that 
size.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, but I don’t see how we can 
give you a price unless we can see the copy for 
the job so that we can tell how much time would 
be required to set the type. You see,” we 
patiently explained, ‘‘ sometimes a job like that 
requires an hour to set and sometimes it will 
take from four to five hours.” 
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“‘Can’t you tell me about what it will cost?” 

“Not without having something more definite 
on which to base an estimate.” 

“Very well. Good-day!” and he exhibited a 
marked inclination to slam the door as he went 
out. 


“My wife wants a book printed." 


Peace for a few minutes. Then, enter a 
committee. 

“We would like to get your price for print- 
ing a program book for the annual picnic of 
our Barrel Makers’ Union. There will be six- 
teen pages and a cover, about the size of this 
‘dummy.’”’ 

Suspicion flitted through the salesman’s mind. 
Where did they get that word and who supplied 
the “dummy”? 

“* How many copies?” 

_“ Five hundred — and we will want them next 
Tuesday.” 

“‘ What kind of paper do you want this printed 
on— something pretty good, I presume?” 

“Yes, it must be a first-class job. We will not 
accept it unless it is.” 

“ How is this?” and we brought out a sample 
of machine-finish book, worth five cents a pound. 
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“Well, I guess that’s all right,’”’ said the 
spokesman. ‘“‘ Doesn’t seem very good, though.” 

‘“*Here’s another that’s better,’’ and we exhib- 
ited a heavier sheet of ten-cent coated book. 

“That’s a little better,”” chorused the commit- 
tee. ‘‘ But,”’ said the head of the group, “ either 
one will do,” as if it really was an insignificant 
detail to be shoved aside for more weighty mat- 
ters. ‘“‘ Now, can you give us your bid? We'd 
like to have you get the job, but we will have to 
let it to the lowest bidder, so figure it closely.” 

‘Oh, this goes to the lowest man, eh?” 

“Yes. We were instructed to get seven or 
eight bids.” 

‘“‘Hm-m-m. I see.” (Business of pondering 
seriously for a minute and looking through their 
dummy, wherein were penciled the names of 
several printers.) ‘‘ We'd certainly like to han- 


dle this for you, boys, but to be frank with you, 
the Cuttem Printing Company around the cor- 
ner has made somewhat of a specialty of this 
kind of work and will probably make you a bet- 
ter price on this particular job than any one else 
If I were you, I would see them 


on your list. 
about it.” 


“‘What kind of a card do you want?" 


_ 





It worked. They took it kindly, thanked us, 
and moved on to help complete the ruin of the 
Cuttem Company. 

A charming young lady appeared, with a busi- 
nesslike air, and asked a price on twenty-five 





hundred booklets to announce the fall opening 
of a certain semi-public organization. She sub- 
mitted a sample booklet to show what she 
wanted, and specifications were soon agreed 
upon. 

After making a careful estimate, and check- 
ing it over to see that no error was made and 
no unnecessary charge included —all the more 
carefully done because we knew that a very low 
price would be expected 
— $48.50 was quoted; 
a price which would 
allow a fifteen per cent 
margin if everything 
went well with the job. 

An expression of dis- 
may appeared on her 
face. “Indeed, we 
can’t pay anything like 
that. Our committee 
told us that thirty dol- 
lars was the limit we 


could spend for this, like that.” 


‘agreed upon. 


“Indeed, we can't pay anything 


and they didn’t want us to go over twenty-five 
dollars. Isn’t there some other paper you could 
use that would make it cost less?” 

Of course, the total cost of the stock did not 
anywhere near equal the amount of reduction 


Then, enter a committee. 


she desired, but being eager to please the lady, 
the estimator racked his brain for some method 
of reducing the price. A cheaper stock was 
That helped a little. Then a 
useless flap on the cover was cut off and it was 
decided to trim the booklet flush instead of mak- 
ing it with an extension cover. When the par- 
ing was completed, a new price was made of $37. 

“Well, we'll take it up with the committee 
and let you know. We 
want you to do the work 
for us because we want 
to be sure of getting a 
good job,” etc. 

Next morning the 
young lady did “let us 
know.” She called us 
up and with much satis- 
faction evident in her 
voice, said: “I’m sorry, 
but we can’t let you have 
that order. I found a 
printer who would make 
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it just as we wanted it, with the flap on the cover, 
and with a better paper inside than you offered 
us, for thirty dollars. He wanted forty dollars, 
but I told him that thirty dollars was our limit, 
and so he said he would take it at that figure.” 


N a sextuple press, when the printing units 
are arranged one in front of another, or 
one on top of another, making the ma- 
chine three decks high, and the formers 

stand in front of the printing units, papers up to 
twelve pages with all pages inset can be printed 
on both formers without the use of so-called 
turning-bars. If, however, papers up to twenty- 
four pages with all pages inset are to be pro- 
duced, three sets of turning-bars are required 
—that is, each of the three full or four-page- 
wide webs must be slit in the center and one 
half transferred to the other side. This is 
accomplished by means of turning-bars. These 
bars should be reversible, so that the paper can 
be transferred from the rear to the front or 
from the front to the rear., Compensators also 
have to be provided so as to get the paper to 
register correctly, and the turning-bars should 
be provided with a side adjustment arranged 
to operate from the outside of the frame. In- 
stead of placing the folder on the end of the 
printing units, it may be placed between the 
printing units; however, this means that the 
paper rolls will not all be on one end of the 
press, which is more or less detrimental, par- 
ticularly if a small crew is to be employed. 

The folder can also be placed on the side of 
the press, in which case all the webs must turn 
over a bar and a so-called straight run of the 
paper is not possible. Before the webs are asso- 
ciated at the roller over the former, paste must 
be applied if the pages are to be pasted together. 
Of late, however, the majority of papers are 


* Copyrighted, 1917, by Louis A. Schmidt, mechanical engineer 
with R. Hoe & Co., New York. 
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And then she rubbed salt in the wound by 
sweetly uttering that time-worn consolation, 
“We'll have some more work a little later that 


we will want you to do for us.” 


Moral.— There isn’t any. 





not pasted. Some publishers paste the so-called 
“dinky” or two-page sheets only. 

The so-called former is one of the most inge- 
nious and still one of the simplest parts of a web 
printing-press; it gives the web the first longi- 
tudinal fold and consists of a solid triangle 
of iron which stands at an angle of about sixty 
degrees tangent to the roller over the former. 

The roller over the former is provided with 
slitters to sever the web lengthwise before it 
goes down the former. A double-width press 
has two formers, one alongside the other. When 
running a double or four-plate-wide paper, the 
web is slit between the formers, and if a so-called 
tabloid or magazine size is required the webs 
are also slit in the center of the former. 

On top of the roller, over the former, pro- 
pellers must be provided to drag or pull the 
webs along. These propellers can be made of 
either rubber or leather; of late, brass with a 
knurled surface is substituted and gives very 
favorable results. Care must be taken that 
these propellers are parallel to the roller over 
the former, so as to pull the web straight and 
not shift it to one side, which would happen if 
the propellers were not in line with the roller. 
The roller over the former has a milled or cor- 
rugated surface; it must be well supported by 
center bearings so it can not sag. The surface 
speed should be about three per cent faster than 
the speed of the paper in the press. 

In a double-width press with two formers 
standing alongside each other, both formers 
must be arranged so they can be shifted side- 
ways and also so they can be raised or lowered. 
The side adjustment is necessary to suit the dif- 
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ferent widths of papers, while the up-and-down 
adjustment is required to insure a good inset 
fold. This depends, however, on the quality 
of the paper and the number of webs. Good 
paper will stand a better fold, while poor paper 
is likely to tear, and the formers must, there- 
fore, be lowered. 

Below the formers are a pair of so-called 
leading-in or forming rollers, and below these 
are the nipping-rollers. These latter rollers 
pull the webs over the former and are arranged 
with milled collars which nip the webs in front 
and rear—that is, in the center and outside 
margins. The space between these collars can 
be filled up with pulleys slightly smaller in diam- 
eter. The nipping-rollers are positively driven 
by gears, and the surface speed should be about 
five per cent faster than that of the paper. They 
must also be adjustable so they can be closed 
in or set apart to suit the number of webs which 
have to pass through them. One of the nipping- 
rollers runs in spring-seated bearings so as to 
permit lumps of paper, which may occur when 
the paper or webs are threaded through the 
press, to pass through. The adjustment of the 
nipping-rollers must be such that either the front 
or rear end can have more bite or nip. 

Usually the rear or the end near the back of 
the former is set slightly closer than the front 
end near the former point or nose. This depends 
on the quality of paper used, as poor paper is 
likely to tear on the nose of the former. The 
adjustment of the nipping-rollers should be so 
arranged that either end can be accurately oper- 
ated from the front and outside of the folder. 

From the nipping-rollers the webs or papers 
are led to the folding and cutting cylinders. The 
cutting-cylinder is usually arranged as a combi- 
nation cutting and collecting cylinder, and in this 
case the circumference of the cylinder is equal 
to the length of a page, or the diameter is 
one-half of the diameter of the type-cylinder; 
it should, however, be one-thirty-second inch 
smaller than one-half of the type-cylinder. 

The cutting and collecting cylinder is pro- 
vided with the knife which cuts the papers to 
the proper length, and also with movable pins. 
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In a sextuple, or, in fact, in any machine with 
two formers and two deliveries, it is preferable 
to arrange one former with a combination cut- 
ting and collecting cylinder and the other former 
with a cutting-cylinder only, which can have dou- 
ble the diameter of the combination cylinder and 
two knives instead of one. 

The folding-cylinder should, theoretically, 
have the same diameter as the type-cylinder, 
but it should practically be about one-eighth inch 
larger, particularly if the papers are to be col- 
lected on the collecting-cylinder. The enlarged 
cylinder has a longer circumference, and when 
collecting will draw the papers away from the 
knife and prevent cutting clippings. To do away 
with these clippings is also the reason that the 
collecting-cylinder is made slightly smaller than 
one-half of the type-cylinder. Another way to 
overcome the cutting of clippings is to make a 
recess about one inch wide and five-sixteenths 
inch deep in the collecting-cylinder, and a bar 
about three-fourths inch wide and one-fourth 
inch deep on the surface of the folding-cylinder. 
This bar tucks the paper into the recess, thereby 
drawing it away from the knife and preventing 
clippings. 

In the folding-cylinders there are cutting- 
rubbers which are of various construction but 
should be so designed that the rubber can quickly 
be changed in case it gives out during the run 
of the edition. The folding-cylinders are also 
provided with two sets of movable pins and 
two sets of folding devices. The pins carry the 
paper, after it has been cut, around the folding- 
cylinder and must be withdrawn when the 
folding-blade starts to push the paper between 
the folding-rollers. The pins are operated pref- 
erably by a closed cam. There must be a certain 
relation between the cut and the folding-off 
point so as to insure an even fold. This rela- 
tion, however, changes with the speed of the 
machine, and the folding-cylinder should, there- 
fore, be so constructed that this relation can be 
changed to suit the speed at which the press is 
to run. 

As stated before, the combination cutting and 
collecting cylinder is provided with movable 
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pins. The number and location of these pins, 
as well as of those in the folding-cylinder, de- 
pend on the width of the page; usually four to 
six pins make up one set, one about five-eighths 
inch away from either end of the page and the 
others equally divided between. 

The pins in the collecting-cylinder are oper- 
ated by a closed cam in such a manner that they 
project out of the cylinder during one revolution 
and during the next revolution remain in the 
cylinder; this, however, is the case only when 
cylinder-collected products are desired. If no 
cylinder collecting is to be done, the pins are 
silenced, this being accomplished by locking the 
pin cam to the cylinder and disconnecting the 
gear which drives the cam. 

When cylinder-collected products are desired, 
one set of the pins in the folding-cylinder must 
be silenced. 

The paper webs coming through the nipping- 
rollers are taken by the pins in the collecting- 
cylinder and drawn around the cylinder. After 


one revolution these pins withdraw and the pins 
in the folding-cylinder come out, push through 


the new webs and also pick up the webs or papers 
from the collecting-cylinder. The pins in the 
folding-cylinder take the two papers or sections 
along until the folding-blade starts to push them 
between the folding-rollers, when the pins with- 
draw. All cylinder-collected products have the 
same number of pages in each section. 

In printing-presses with two or more formers 
the papers can also be collected transversely, 
and in this case the two sections can be composed 
of the same or of a different number of pages. 

The transverse collecting is accomplished 
by running both webs down the formers and 
through the nipping-rollers in the usual way, but 
then leading both webs to one of the folding 
and cutting cylinders. Proper care must be 
taken to register the webs correctly, and the pair 
of folding and cutting cylinders, as well as the 
respective delivery which is not in use, should 
also be arranged so that they can be silenced. 

Two formers will produce two sections, three 
formers three sections, four formers four 
sections, and so on. A product composed of 
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four sections can also be produced from only two 
formers by transverse collecting of two sections 
and then collecting these two sections again on 
the collecting-cylinder, making a four-section 
paper in all. 

The maximum paper which can be produced 
from, we will say, an octuple press is a sixty- 
four-page paper, and it has been proposed to 
produce this composed of four collected sixteen- 
page sections. While there may be no mechan- 
ical objection to doing this, there is one great 
drawback, and that is the impossibility of print- 
ing the latest news. We will assume that a 
paper has an edition of 150,000 and its plant 
consists of two octuple presses. The average 
net output of sixty-four-page papers for one 
press is approximately 12,500 papers per hour. 
To produce 150,000 sixty-four-page papers 
would, therefore, require at least six hours, and 
this means that only that news will appear which 
was received up to the time of starting to print 
the sixty-four-page papers, six hours before the 
edition is run off. 

To get the latest news in the paper it is pref- 
erable to run the sixty-four pages in sections. 
Forty-eight pages, containing the reading-matter, 
advertisements and so forth, can be run off lei- 
surely, while the last sixteen-page section con- 
taining the latest news would be run off last. 
One octuple can produce about 50,000 sixteen- 
page papers net per hour, and it will, therefore, 
take the two. octuples only one and one-half 
hours to run off the 150,000 copies. This means 
a gain of at least four hours, which is a very 
important consideration with any metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Folding any newspaper containing even four- 
teen pages in two sections has a great advantage 
for the publishers, as there are four outside 
pages and four center pages. The latter can be 
used for double-page advertisements, and all 
will command better prices for the advertising 
than inside pages. It is also an advantage from 
the pressman’s point of view, as a transversely 
collected paper can be run without the use of 
turning-bars, which insures better running of the 
press and less waste. 
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CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS FOR THE 
PRINTER’PUBLISHER 


By R. E. HAYNES 


VERY important part of the country 
printer-publisher’s business is the 
department of credits and collec- 
tions. Not many men in this -busi- 

ness carry on a strictly cash enterprise, although 
the number of those who demand cash in ad- 
vance for subscriptions is rapidly increasing. 
In the advertising and jobwork departments, the 
extension of credit often seems to be a matter 
of ‘necessity, but great improvement could be 
made in most offices in this respect. 

To be upon the safe side in the advertising 
department, the publisher must exercise judg- 
ment in giving space to any new enterprise which 
may start business in his town, and before the 
account grows to any size he should look up the 
past record of the person or persons responsi- 
ble. Caution is especially necessary in extending 
credit to those who have had no previous busi- 
ness experience, for no matter how capable a 
man may be as a workman, foreman or sales- 
man, it does not follow that he will always be 
able to meet his bills promptly and in full. That 
is the supreme test. 

Transient advertisers should be made to pay 
in advance. This rule should be followed at all 
times, as this class of business is the greatest 
risk which comes to the office. The publisher 
should also have courage to demand a higher 
rate than is charged regular patrons and should 
insist on payment at the time the copy is received, 
as the transient dealer has only to close up his 
shop and vanish to avoid payment. 

Cheap clothing and jewelry dealers, also 
“ one-night-stand”’ theatrical companies, seem 
to be particularly dangerous classes. The pub- 
lisher will do well to shun all kinds of business 
from such parties, unless paid strictly in advance. 

Another kind of advertising which is the cause 
of much annoyance on account of difficult col- 
lections, is the classified department and reading 


notices. When such advertising is taken in at 
the office, the copy should be read over carefully 
and estimated. Unless the advertisement is to 
be run for a considerable time, cash payment 
should be asked at once. If the advertisement 
is received by mail or telephone and the amount 
is small, it is a problem how to handle the 
collections. 

It does not pay to spend much time, money 
or stationery in sending statements for small 
amounts, and it is also a nuisance to be compelled 
to place such accounts on the regular advertis- 
ing records. Of course where the advertiser 
has a ledger account, either for jobwork or 
advertising, the small sum can easily be added 
thereto, or in the case of real-estate dealers or 
others who use reading notices frequently, a 
running account may be opened. 

Where no such account can be handled con- 
veniently in these ways, a small indexed book 
may be used, entering the name of the adver- 
tiser, followed by the number of lines inserted 
and date of issue. On the first of each month a 
statement should be mailed to each advertiser 
whose business has been received during the 
month, and a check-mark placed after the charge 
to indicate that such has been done. It does 
not pay to send these statements repeatedly, for 
the actually slow account will soon eat up the 
original amount in postage. 

Where such advertising comes from regular 
subscribers, it is not policy to urge payment too 
close on small amounts, but it is a better plan to 
add the sum to the regular subscription account, 
so it may be paid when the subscriber comes in 
to ‘settle up.” 

In order to make these small advertisements 
worth putting upon the books, it is best to make 
a minimum rate of 15 cents or 20 cents and take 
no advertising for less. This policy assures 
an amount worth booking when necessary, and 
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a reduction may be made on two or more inser- 
tions if the first insertion does not amount to 
the minimum at the regular rate per line. 

The extension of credit to foreign advertisers 
and advertising agencies is a subject upon which 
most publishers need especial coaching, for right 
here it seems that much of the profit derived 
from other sources is lost through lack of ordi- 
nary good judgment. There is just one rule, 
and that is, quote the regular rate, less a discount 
of twenty or twenty-five per cent for handling 
the business. 

After such an arrangement has been made 
with an agency, look up its rating and see if it 
is able to pay promptly each month or quarter. 
No matter how well the advertiser is rated, it 
is the agency to which the publisher must look 
for his pay, and unless a satisfactory rating is 
given (or bank references are -provided) no 
attempt should be made to handle the business. 

Some concerns, being unable to give good rat- 
ings, proceed to ship plates and instructions to 
the publisher in hopes that he will “take a 
chance.” If the scheme works, the publisher 
runs the advertisement for a few weeks and then 
bills the agency. Failing to get a remittance, he 
takes up the matter with the advertiser direct 
and is disgusted to learn that the agent has 
received his pay in full (for service rendered 
by the publisher, by the way), but that he (the 
agent) is without financial standing and accounts 
against him are not collectable. Generally one 
such experience is enough for any publisher, but 
there are others who learn slowly and some 
not at all. 

The handling of credits in the job end of the 
business is not quite so complicated in some ways 
as in the advertising department, although, as in 
the advertising end, there are certain lines of 
business which are especially poor risks. In 
this class should be placed work done for 
committees, also charity affairs and transient 
advertising-scheme promoters. 

While the work for scheme managers may 
be accepted on a substantial deposit, with bal- 
ance on delivery, yet for the work ordered by 
committees or officers of local clubs or societies, 
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it is usually impossible to ask advance payment. 
In many such cases the generosity of the printer 
is often enlisted and a cost price given on the 
work. When the affair is over, the committee 
finds the funds are not what were expected and 
the printer is lucky if he gets a fifty-fifty deal. 
There is seldom any come-back on such jobs, 
either, for if the printer insists on the committee 
making up the amount, he is sure to lose one or 
more subscribers and also start many tongues 
wagging adversely about his business methods. 

Another suspicious customer is the stranger 
who orders high-class work or jobs involving 
large outlay for labor or stock, and who seems 
indifferent about the price quoted. When the 
work is completed there is usually a hold-up on 
the payment or it is refused entirely, on account 
of an alleged mistake in printing or delivery. 

Job printing for cheap “fly-by-night” con- 
cerns, such as have been referred to in an earlier 
paragraph on advertising, is equally poor busi- 
ness and seldom shows a profit, as these people 
have nothing to lose by leaving town in order 
to avoid payment of accumulated bills. Such 
firms also have a habit of changing managers 
so quickly that a collector has about as much 
chance as a soft snowball in the residential por- 
tion of Erebus! 

Again there are certain forms of printing 
which are objectionable and not strictly legiti- 
mate, such as raffle-tickets, door-prize tickets, 
etc., and if a printer handles work of this kind 
he can not use legal means to collect payment if 
same is deferred. 

Last, but not least, may be considered the 
collection of newspaper subscriptions. Here 
again the matter of credit extension enters 
largely, for although the cash-in-advance plan 
is admittedly the most desirable, yet for some 
reasons it is impracticable for many publishers 
to put it in force. 

After an experience of nearly eighteen years 
on a paper having 2,500 circulation, the writer 
feels certain that a method has at last been estab- 
lished which is as satisfactory as any. The date 
of expiration is printed upon the label of each 
paper sent in the packages and on the “ singles” 
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as well, and on the first of each month a special 
record is made in a book kept for the purpose, 
showing those subscriptions which expire the 
coming month. At the same time a colored slip 
is inserted in the copy of the paper, upon which 
is printed a statement showing that the paper 
will be one year in arrears and stop automat- 
ically at that time unless the account is paid. 
This appears to call for considerable work, 
but after the system is in use for a year the sub- 
scribers learn its significance and the number 
of slips needed each month greatly decreases. 
The paper is stopped promptly if the money is 
not forthcoming, and a circular letter is sent 
explaining why this was necessary according to 
the postal rules. An envelope is enclosed and 
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payment by mail is solicited. Oftentimes this let- 
ter produces the back subscription and one in 
advance as well. 

‘The accounts that are not brought in by this 
method are listed alphabetically under the vari- 
ous postoffices, and small statements prepared 
from them and filed away for the use of a regu- 
larly employed collector who goes over the 
entire territory once each year, in the summer 
or fall. It will be found that certain names will 
appear a second time, but these should be cut off 
promptly, as it does not pay to encourage such 
habits with slack subscribers. 

These methods and suggestions have built up 
a substantial business here and would seem well 
worth trying elsewhere. 


SOME “CAPITAL” HINTS 


By LEWIS HOCHHEIMER 


ROM the standpoint of appearance of 
printed copy few things are of greater 


importance than correctness and propri- 

ety in capitalization. To those famil- 
iar with the subject in its larger aspects, two 
extremes here present themselves. With our 
brethren of the Vaterland the use of upper and 
lower case letters is almost wholly regulated by 
fixed, definite rules, understood and followed 
by all who lay claim to a knowledge of writing. 
There is not much greater chance of going 
astray or varying in the use of these letters in 
one’s copy than there is of confusion as to the 
proper distribution in their respective cases of 
the two kinds of type. In Germany these things 
are, so to speak, vorgeschrieben (prescribed, 
enacted), and to depart from established usage 
is verboten (prohibited), if not by positive law, 
at least under penalty of offending against good 
form. With us there is more than freedom in 
this regard. There is a degree of license that 
may be likened to the state of things spoken of 
in Holy Writ, prevailing in the days when 
“there was no king in Israel and every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes.” 


This article is not intended to urge the impor- 
tation of the German reglement, but to advocate 
observance of those rules, founded in reason 
and principle and adapted to the genius of our 
language, adherence to which would insure 
greater neatness and good appearance in the 
output of our presses. In point of technique 
that work is unsurpassed, and it is justly entitled 
to freedom from the handicap so often imposed 
upon intelligent and skilful effort by bad mate- 
rial in the shape of copy the parts of which are 
not properly “assembled.” An attempt will 
here be made to present, in a practical, helpful 
way, some suggestions in connection with the 
rules and requirements of good usage in this 
regard—things so often honored more in 
breach than in observance. 

To begin with what the Germans significantly 
call the Hauptwort (head or chief word), the 
noun, which in this connection is the most im- 
portant thing to be considered—we have all 
learned that proper names are capitalized. It 
is characteristic of the whole nature of a some- 
what elusive and wayward subject that we find 
in this connection the comment of The Inland 
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Printer Vest Pocket Manual, that “this is a 
universally accepted rule, but its application 
produces many different results, arising in the 
varied understanding of the term ‘proper 
name.’” This requirement as to the capitaliza- 
tion of proper names, which constitutes the chief 
rule on the whole subject, may be broadly stated 
to cover all words that form a proper name. It 
includes the whole phrase or combination of 
words forming one name, with three exceptions, 
to be hereafter noted. It covers abbreviations 
of such words and extends to the capitalization 
of words not in themselves proper names when 
used in connection with other words to form a 
proper name, or when used separately in them- 
selves to designate some particular person or 
object. Taking such words as the President of 
the United States, the House of Representa- 
tives, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Hague, the Monumental City, the Mer- 
chants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company, 
Bunker Hill Monument, Grant’s Tomb, the 
Inland Printer Manual, we are at once put on 
the track of a number of things. 

Firstly, it appears that every word designat- 
ing a particular person, place or thing, whether 
by name or title, or by fanciful or popular appel- 
lation, is capitalized. 

Secondly, it is seen that connectives (conjunc- 
tions, prepositions) when used in a name are 
not capitalized. 

Thirdly we find that the definite article ordi- 
narily is lower-cased, not being considered part 
of thename. But, when a name appears in what 
may be called elliptical form, as when we speak 
of The Hague [Duchy], The Atlantic [Ocean], 
this word should be capitalized. To give 
another illustration: the Maryland Hotel is 
written with the article in small letters; but if 
a hostelry is known as The Maryland (hotel, 
house or the like being indicated by the use of 
the article), the word in such connection should 
be capitalized. On the other hand, if a city is 
called the Hub, there is then no ellipsis, noth- 
ing understood or implied by the use of the arti- 
cle, and hence no reason for a capital. Another 
distinction here suggesting itself is that between 


such words as the Johnson House, meaning a 
hotel of that name, and the Johnson house, 
meaning the dwelling of the Johnsons (the word 
house in the latter example not having a proper 
significance) . 

The requirement that the whole name should 
be capitalized applies to geographic names and 
the like. The Atlantic Ocean, Mississippi River, 
Rocky Mountains, Allegany County, City of 
New York, Fifth Avenue, Broad Street, should 
all be capitalized. In this regard even the mod- 
est lane and humble alley must not be belittled. 
An apparent exception, that may be noted on 
the authority of the Inland Printer Manual, is 
that of a designation having mere descriptive 
significance, as the river Rhine. 

All abbreviations of proper nouns are of 
course capitalized. The upward tendency, 
which is strong with us, is sometimes evinced 
by capitalizing abbreviations of certain common 
nouns. In the case of titles and degrees fol- 
lowing surnames this is plainly indicated. We 
should write Esq., M. D., LL. D., F. R. S., and 
so forth. The abbreviations Jr. and Sr. should 
also be written large, and, according to a sug- 
gestion that makes for neatness, there should 
be no comma between the proper name and the 
addition. Less obvious is there any reason for 
the almost invariable custom of writing clock 
time A. M., M. and P. M. It would, however, 
seem pedantic to criticize what is really an error, 
but looks so well in print as this mode of writ- 
ing. According to what is probably universal 
usage, certain other abbreviations of common 
nouns are capitalized, to wit, those of com- 
pass directions, postscript, manuscript or manu- 
scripts. These should be written closed up 
(without period or space between letters) , thus: 
SE., NNW., PS., MS., MSS. 

Special notice should be taken of certain nouns 
which often give rise to confusion as to the 
proper mode of writing. This reference is to 
what the Inland Printer Manual aptly distin- 
guishes as the “particular” and the “ common”’ 
use of these words. When we speak of the pre- 
siding officer of a particular judicial tribunal, 
we properly write of him as, say, the Chief 
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Justice of the Court of -Common Pleas, or of 
the Court of Chancery. But when we speak of 
a court, of the courts of law or equity, of the 
judges of those courts, or the like, there is no 
excuse for the common habit of capitalizing 
them. The same thing applies to legislation. 
The Statute of Frauds should be capitalized. 
But reference in the abstract sense to laws or 
statutes should be set down in lower-case letters. 
The Government of the United States, the State 
of Maryland, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, are capitalized, as also Government, State, 
Commonwealth, when standing alone, if used 
in the particular sense indicated. But, when 
such words are used in the abstract sense, as 
when reference is had to affairs of state, to chil- 
dren as the wards of the state, to forms of gov- 
ernment, or the like, these words must be treated 
as common nouns. In reports and accounts, 
oficial and unofficial, of judicial proceedings 
there is often a profusion of capitals beginning 
words relating to law and legal ordinances, 
courts and judges, that has the effect of a blem- 
ish. The “gladsome light of jurisprudence” 
seems to dazzle the vision of worthy scribes 
to the extent of dulling it to their ordinarily nice 
perception of the demands of good style. This 
kind of law style, so to call it, reminds one of 
law Latin, defined by Webster as “ that kind of 
law, or low, Latin, used in statutes and legal 
instruments — often barbarous.” 

Next in importance to the rule first quoted is 
that requiring adjectives and other words de- 
rived from proper nouns to be capitalized. 
Thus, we write America and likewise the Amer- 
ican people, an American, Americanize. Two 
distinctions are to be here noted. Only proper 
adjectives should be in capitals. Those having 
no connection with proper nouns, though spelled 
like other words that are proper adjectives, are 
begun with small letters. A reference to the 
writing of the words the Democratic Party and 
a monarch who is democratic in his ways will 
serve for illustration. Certain nouns, adjectives 
and verbs in which the original signification has 
become lost or obscured are also proper to be 
begun with small letters. The line of demarca- 
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tion in these cases is not always easily drawn. 
We speak of the Springfield rifle and the bowie 
knife; Italian marble and the type called italics, 
as also of roman and gothic type; of Chinese 
lanterns and chinaware. We may lower-case 
such words derived from proper nouns as 
macadamize, mercerize, pasteurize, harveyize, 
manila, india rubber, russia (leather), venetian 
(blinds), morocco (leather). In a large num- 
ber of these words, denoting articles of mer- 
chandise or common use, the capital initial has 
lost its proper function and may be dropped. 
These cases are on the border-line, and numbers 
of such words are frequently also written large. 
Capitals with us are a long-lived generation. 
They tarry in our midst even after their days 
of usefulness are ended. 

The only words not having a proper signifi- 
cance that are regularly written large are the 
pronoun I and the interjection O. Pronouns 
referring to the Deity may be capitalized, with 
the exception of those beginning with the letter 
w, as who, whose, whom. 

Something should be added as to the writing 
of compound words. Where each of the com- 
ponent parts is a proper word the capitals are 
retained as in the words written separately, the 
parts being joined by a hyphen, e. g., Austria- 
Hungary, Franco-Prussian, Anglo-Saxon. When 
proper words are compounded with such pre- 
fixes as un, pre, pro, and the like, the proper 
word retains its capital, the prefix is written 
small, and the parts are joined by a hyphen, as 
in un-American, pre-Raphaelite, post-Pliocene. 
Even here there is a tendency, as stated in the 
Inland Printer Manual, to write the words sol- 
idly and in small letters. 

The foregoing observations have sought to 
deal with some of the difficulties of a subject of 
a decidedly practical bearing and not altogether 
uninteresting. The writer has endeavored to 
maintain a strict and conscientious neutrality 
between the contending forces of upper and 
lower case. If at times he appears to act as 
the ally of the smaller party, crowded out of its 
rightful territory by its big neighbor, let this 
be extenuated as American love of fair play. 
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FOR many years past THE INLAND PRINTER has 
followed the plan of using a different cover-design 
on each issue. For the past twelve months the 
covers have been printed by the offset process, and 
have been splendid exemplifications of the possibil- 
ities of that process. With this issue we return to 
the use of a typographic cover, and the same design 
will be used on each of the coming six issues, varia- 
tions being made in the method of treatment. Dif- 
ferent color-schemes will be used in the design, as 
well as different colors of paper. In this manner 
the possibilities for variation in the same design 
will be set forth. An exception will be made on 
the June issue, at which time the prize-winner in 
the cover-design contest, announced elsewhere in 
this issue, will appear. 





THERE probably is no one business that is more 
vital to all others than is that of transportation ; 
and to the extent that the railroads of the country 
are unable to properly operate their lines all other 
industries must suffer. As printers, we are deeply 
interested in the railroad situation, which, at the 
present time, is far short of being what it should 
be, and should lend our moral support to any plan 
that will tend toward improvement. The course 
of procedure evolved and recommended by the 
Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, repre- 
senting about ninety per cent of the railroad mile- 
age of the country, a brief outline of which appears 
on another page of this issue, should commend 
itself to our attention. 





PRINTING has frequently been referred to as 
the barometer of business in general. It is an un- 
disputed fact that as other lines of industry thrive 
the demand for printing increases, and that as 
need for retrenchment arises the appropriation 
for advertising or other printing is among the first 
to feel the cut. It is also true that all lines of indus- 
try are more or less dependent one upon the other, 
for as any one suffers from any cause the effect is 
felt by the others. This being the case, all classes 
of business are closely interwoven and, therefore, 
vitally interested in the welfare of each other. As 
printers, our product is required not by any single 
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class but by all classes alike, and, looking at the 
matter from a purely selfish standpoint, if from no 
other, we should put forth every effort in our 
power to aid other lines of business in their efforts 
to improve conditions. Industry in general is now 
facing conditions the outcome of which no one can 
foretell, and the demand for united effort and 
closer codperation is more urgent than ever before. 





ELSEWHERE in this issue reference is made to 
some of the drawbacks to efficiency in composing- 
rooms. Considerable attention has been given to 
the study of cost-finding in printing-plants, and 
this should be supplemented by a study of shop 
arrangement, machines and materials, in relation 
to their adaptability for the various classes of 
work handled, so that the greatest output may be 
obtained with the least amount of effort. A cost 
system, if properly kept, will show wherein the 
plant is falling short, which departments are los- 
ing and which are making money; and if any 
department is in the losing class the reason why 
should be ascertained without delay. The cost sys- 
tem will prove worthless — at the best, no more 
than an additional expense — unless its warnings 
are heeded. Competition is entirely too keen — 
and, no doubt, always will be — to permit of carry- 
ing along a department that is not paying its way, 
and nothing will prevent a department paying its 
way more readily than lack of system in arrange- 
ment. Efficiency does not necessarily mean forc- 
ing a worker to increased speed. Properly defined, ° 
efficiency means the conservation of the energy of 
the worker, so that it will be possible for him to 
produce the same amount of work with less effort, 
or a greater amount of work with the same effort. 
Therefore, study the arrangement of the work- 
rooms and eliminate waste motion and unneces- 
sary steps. 


General Business Conditions. 

What the future has in store for the business 
interests of the country is a difficult question to 
answer, but it is a source of great encouragement 
to note the optimistic attitude that is in evidence 
on practically all sides. Interesting facts and fig- 
ures are given in the reviews of general business 
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conditions, sent out by some of the leading banking 
institutions of the country, from which we give a 
few extracts. 

The National City Bank of New York states 
that “ the first month of the new year has given 
good promise for a continuance of prosperity. The 
leading industries of the country made large prof- 
its last year, and are in a very strong position 
financially. Indebtedness has been paid or reduced, 
working capital has been increased, capacity has 
been enlarged and efficiency improved by expendi- 
tures in many instances long contemplated and 
finally made possible by the unusual earnings. 
Collections have been exceptionally good, and the 
bank clearings for the month have been about one- 
third larger than for the same month last year, 
which were record figures at that time. The out- 
look for business is excellent, with bookings of 
firm orders sufficient to assure general industrial 
activity well into the last half of the year. It is 
noteworthy that machinery manufacturers in all 
lines are full of orders and receiving more, show- 
ing that the industries are still intent upon increas- 
ing capacity.” 

“ An excellent volume of business is still being 
done throughout this section,” says The National 
City Bank of Chicago. ‘‘ There is a note of con- 
servatism, however, which is making business 
men generally base their operations for future 
contracts upon the developments that are likely 
to take place after the war ends. This is natural, 
as there are so many uncertainties to deal with in 
reckoning with the future which make it impossi- 
ble for any one to forecast with accuracy. The 
whole country is discussing the probable readjust- 
ment of business, without having very accurate 
knowledge as to what that will entail. But this 
feeling of caution is having a beneficial influence 
for avoiding the pitfalls incident to a period when 
generous profits make people think that blue sky 
will continue indefinitely. 

“The complete figures of our foreign trade 
returns, covering the twelve months of 1916, are 
so remarkable as to merit careful attention by 
business men. The returns show that the Decem- 
ber merchandise exports of $521,000,000 were far 
in excess of all previous monthly exports and no 
less than $161,000,000 ahead of the December total 
in 1915. Furthermore, they were more than dou- 
ble those of any previous December. The striking 
feature about the returns for the whole year was 
the unprecedented excess of exports over imports 
of $3,089,000,000. This total shows a gain over 
the previous high record export balance of 1915, 
of $1,317,000,000. 

“ The outlook is full of interesting uncertain- 
ties. Intrinsic conditions are sound, and general 
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opments are encountered. Washington will be the 
center for news while Congress is in session. 
Important legislation is pending, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has some interesting 
questions to determine. One of the best features, 
however, is the recognition by American business 
men that conditions are so abnormal as to make 
it highly important for industrial corporations to 
provide such safeguards as shall protect them 
against the ‘ hazards of peace’ as well as the ‘ haz- 
ards of war.’ ” 





The Distribution of Cost and Profit. 

A writer in a recent issue of a publication de- 
voted to the interest of linotype operators under- 
takes an analysis of the charge for machine 
composition, and in a rather spirited manner takes 
exception to the charge of $2 per machine hour 
for time work, stating: ‘‘ With this price, no one 
will complain. But with the fact that the operator 
receives but 6214 cents of this $2, no sensible man 
can fail to find fault. It is wholly out of all pro- 
portion with a just and equitable distribution of 
cost and profit.” 

It is not our intention to go into a discussion 
of the article in its entirety — space will not per- 
mit. But we can not help but fee! that if the writer 
of the article had given proper consideration to 
the many items besides the operator’s wages that 
must be included in the hour-cost, he would have 
modified the above statement or refrained entirely 
from making it. 

Statements of this kind are not only mislead- 
ing, they are detrimental to the interest of both 
the employer and the employee. Then, too, such 
statements, falling into the hands of the purchaser 
of printing, lead to an erroneous opinion of the 
employing printer. 

We would not for a moment question the right 
of any worker to a proper recompense for his labor. 
But we believe that a very little study of the many 
items that must be figured into the hour-cost will 
convince even the least fair-minded that the rate 
of $2 does not leave the proprietor any more than 
he is justly entitled to for profit. 

The composite statement of cost of production 
for the year 1915, compiled by the American Print- 
ers’ Cost Commission from individual statements 
furnished by members of the United Typothetze 
and Franklin Clubs of America, shows a net cost 
per chargeable hour of $1.957 for linotype compo- 
sition. This does not include any allowance for 
profit, merely the items that must necessarily be 
included before the actual cost is arrived at. 

It must be borne in mind that the actual labor 
is not the only item that must be taken into con- 
sideration before the selling price is placed on any 
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product. The cost of production must include a 
number of other things, many of which do not 
show on the surface, and many of the failures in 
business can be attributed directly to the fact 
that due consideration was not given the overhead 
expense. 

Supervision, rent and heat, light, power, insur- 
ance and taxes, depreciation or reserve for replace- 
ment, maintenance, administration —in which 
must be included the necessary clerical help — and 
selling, are really but a few of the items that must 
be included in the overhead, and the omission of 
any of these is fatal. Besides these, the risk of 
spoiled work and bad debts must be borne, and 
proper allowance made therefor. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the 
composite statement referred to, that the linotype 
department pay-roll is approximately .663 per cent 
of the actual cost of that department, without in- 
cluding the proper share of the general expense 
— that is, the expense which can not be charged 
directly to the department, but must be prorated 
over all departments; whereas with the distribu- 
tion of the general expense included, the pay-roll 
is but .456 per cent, approximately, of the total. 

We believe, as before stated, that a fair-minded 
consideration of these facts will show that the 
charge of $2 per hour is not out of proportion with 
a “just and equitable distribution of cost and 
profit.” Then, too, the fact that the Standard cost- 
finding system, which was used in the compilation 
of the composite statement, has received the un- 
qualified endorsement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, should give additional weight to the 
figures shown therein. 





Efficiency in Selling. 


Efficiency, especially with reference to the 
mechanical departments, has been advocated for 
some time past, to such an extent, in fact, that it 
has come to be considered by many as a bugbear. 
Nevertheless the crying need of the time is for 
greater efficiency, and it will bear far greater 
emphasis than has heretofore been placed upon it. 

As regards the selling end of business, effi- 
ciency has not received the same emphasis as it 
has in the mechanical departments, though the 
need is every bit as great. ‘“ Creative salesman- 
ship ” is a term that has been used frequently in 
relation to selling printing, and it might be said 
to be synonymous with “ efficient salesmanship.” 
“ Efficient creative salesmanship,” however, is a 
far more forceful term and one that may well be 
said to be necessary in the selling of printing. 

Unlike the majority of commodities, printing 
can not be manufactured in advance of the order. 
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Printing is solely a service, and should be sold as 
such; and frequently it requires more efficient 
salesmanship to sell service than it does to sell an 
article that is produced in advance and can be 
shown or demonstrated. Therefore, it follows that 
high-grade salesmen should be employed to sell the 
product of the printing-plant. 

Hugh Chalmers, president of the Detroit Motor 
Car Company, during the course of an address 
at the recent salesmanship dinner, given under the 
auspices of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in honor of the trustees of the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress, brought out some points on 
salesmanship and the selecting of salesmen that 
are worthy of consideration by employing print- 
ers, whether they hire salesmen or do the selling 
themselves. 

“A one hundred per cent salesman,” said Mr. 
Chalmers, “ is a man who can sell anything to any- 
body who speaks the same language he does. The 
cost of selling is too high. It costs too much from 
the time the goods are manufactured to the time 
they are delivered. The only way to take up the 
slack is by increased efficiency. Many 
points are to be considered in picking salesmen. 
I don’t believe any man should be hired who can’t 
as easily be fired. . . . I don’t believe in employ- 
ing unsuccessful men. If an egg is bad at one end 
it is probably imperfect at the other end. I believe 
in requiring a bond. The ability to give a bond is 
the greatest certificate of character. 

“ Again, I don’t believe that salesmen are born, 
not made. They are made, not born. Proper 
approach is fifty per cent of a sale — it is knowing 
how to approach your man. The demonstration 
is the important thing. No man buys until he is 
convinced, and he isn’t convinced until he under- 
stands. The closing argument is the third factor. 
Salesmen need terminal facilities as much as rail- 
roads do. I would rather have four or five good 
arguments that drive in the points than one hun- 
dred scattering arguments.” 

N. A. Hawkins, general sales manager of the 
Ford Motor Company, another speaker at the din- 
ner, said: “A salesman must have ambition. He 
must have manhood or he can not win respect and 
confidence. He must have the observant eye and 
the organizing mind. He must have the ability to 
read men. Salesmanship is the biggest word in 
the business dictionary. The monetary value of 
everything in the world is based on selling. Busi- 
ness is one-half selling, and salesmanship is its 
most vital factor. Sales are the purpose of pro- 
duction, and the salesman is the connecting link 
between supply and demand, equally important to 
producer and consumer.” 
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mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


‘* PRISONERS’? WORKING ON INSTITUTION 
REPORTS. 


To the Editor: WHITTIER, CAL., Jan. 2, 1917. 

In the January (1916) issue of The Apprentice Printer, 
an item was reprinted from The American Printer concern- 
ing the work of the printing-school in the Mansfield, Ohio, 
and Lancaster, Ohio, reform institutions, which was fol- 
lowed by some extremely interesting and important com- 
ments. Ever since reading this thoughtful article, it has 
been in my mind to write a few words concerning some of 
the points taken up by Mr. Hamilton, editor of The Appren- 
tice Printer, in his comments. 

Lest what I have to say may appear fault-finding instead 
of critical, let me say first that I have advocated, ever since 
assuming charge of the print-shop here, a hold-up on all 
large expenditures for my department until a state-wide 
survey of trade conditions can be made. It seems that we 
may be in danger of slopping over in our enthusiasm for 
vocational education — there may not be so much voca- 
tional instruction after all, compared with the noise made 
about it. 

I feel like taking frank exception to the classification 
of our industrial-school boys as “ prison labor.” I believe 
such a characterization is not only unjust to a majority of 
the boys, but deplorably inaccurate and unscientific. 

Mr. Hamilton says: ‘“ There is no certainty that there 
will be any place for them [reform-school boys] in the 
industry.” I believe Mr. Hamilton must be misinformed 
to some extent on this point, though, if the records kept in 
other institutions are as useless as those kept in Whittier 
State School up to five years ago, accurate information is 
impossible. During the past five years about fifty boys 
have passed through the printing department at Whittier. 
Of these, four have gone to the penitentiary, three of these 
being hold-overs from a previous régime, and all four spent 
less than a year under my instruction. Twelve actually 
earned their living at the trade for a time after parole. 
Of these, two were unstable and committed offenses for 
which they were returned to the school. One is holding 
a responsible position as a traveling salesman. One is 
working locally, while living at the school. One is with the 
army, in the band, and another is in the cavalry. One is 
in jail, one is in another school, and three have not been 
heard from. Even under existing conditions of transfor- 
mation here, we show a fifty per cent success. Of grad- 
uates of the department before my time, I know personally 
of two who made good at the trade. One of these worked 
under me as a department manager. I have heard of others. 

Granting, however, that our boys will probably find it 
hard to obtain employment at the printing trade, it is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Phillips does not discuss the reasons 
for this fact. It happens that this is one of our problems 


at this institution, and we are studying it systematically; 
but, like all the problems put up to correctional institutions, 
it is also much more the problem of the public. It is your 
problem — we are your employees, doing what we can to 
care for and locate as social units those whom society has, 
to some extent by its own sins, made unsocial and parasitic 
units. 

To what extent should these boys be deprived of a fair 
chance to earn an honest living, along with other men? 

One of the reasons why reform-school boys have not 
been received into shops as workmen is that they have not 
been instructed. My predecessor as printing instructor 
here, a man of skill and intelligence, was undertaking to 
instruct his boys in typesetting, stonework, platen and 
cylinder presswork, linotyping, some necessary bindery 
work and shop accounting. Two years is about the aver- 
age time spent by a boy in this institution. Deducting from 
his printing course all time lost by reason of day-school, 
discipline, sickness, holidays, etc., it is plain that, under 
the most favorable shop conditions, the amount of trade- 
training a boy might acquire would scarcely fit him for a 
real job in a real shop. His training would be rather inci- 
dental; a boy with a keen mind and a natural aptitude for 
the trade might get a start from which under favorable 
conditions he might develop into a fair workman, but the 
boy who needs to be trained for a specific sort of work 
would stand little show. 

My resignation as instructor immediately followed my 
realization of the situation, but, instead of an acceptance, 
I received an assistant. There are now three men employed 
in the printing department, a typographer, a pressman, 
and a bookbinder, and all working under my general super- 
vision. I believe the appearance of these instructors to 
be the reason for the apparent increase in the percentage 
of successes among graduates of the shop. 

But a far more fundamental reason for the success of 
some of our boys is the fact that they have really been 
reformed in character. The boy who was accepted by the 
regular army made a record of which any young man 
might be proud, and the boy who is now in the navy put 
up a fight against habits acquired on the streets of a 
metropolis, after his mother died, which puts to shame the 
best efforts of many a man who looks down on him with 
supercilious contempt.. Why is it deemed accurate to refer 
to such boys as “ criminals,” or their work here as “ prison 
labor”? Many of them are merely boys who, from causes 
beyond their control, have been exposed to moral infection. 
Unless such boys are cared for industrially they will become 
enemies of society, unsocial units, costing much more in 
cold cash than the slight sums they may take as wages 
from the others mentioned in the articles quoted as “ hon- 
est laborers.” 
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The first task of this institution is recognized to be the 
restoration of the social viewpoint of the boy. This point 
of view is distorted from a variety of causes, many of them 
entirely disassociated from the boy’s will or intent. Inci- 
dental to our study of this task, we have learned that a 
large percentage of the boys sent here are not likely to 
ever become social units, except under intelligent direction 
and permanent custodial care. Another group, we find, 
requires discipline more severe than we are in a position 
to administer, by reason of our location, equipment, and 
the presence of a third group made up of boys who are 
merely victims of the sins of society, but who have neither 
earned nor would be benefited by the harsher methods. 

All these boys can be made partly or altogether self- 
supporting under proper handling. They can not be so 
developed in one institution, where they must be mingled 
and given the same treatment, and a movement is well 
under way to effect a scientific segregation. 

Included in the group of boys whom we refer to as 
dependents, who have committed no crime except that of 
being deserted by their natural protectors, are many who 
are competent mentally and morally to honor the printing 
trade by their connection with it. The application to these 
boys of the term “ prison labor ”—the fastening of the 
stigma of such a term upon them — is neither fair play, 
nor an accurate use of language, nor scientific, nor humane. 
With fairly good instruction, given with due regard to 
trade conditions in the community, I see little reason for 
denying them training in this or any other trade. 

The second group, sometimes referred to as “ incorrigi- 
bles,” might, by a stretch of imagination, be classed as 
“prisoners,” though the wisdom of such a term seems 
doubtful. It is too easy and lazy a way to dispose of a 
serious problem. Scientific classification, based on honest 
and intelligent study, would probably find a different title 
for even these. And, anyhow, they must live — by their 
own labor or that of others. If by their own, why not in 
a trade to which they are adapted, where they can make 
the best showing, and can enjoy their work? 

The third group, we are told, are morons, or boys who 
belong to the higher levels of feeble-mindedness. They 
pass easily in a crowd for normal persons. The accepted 
scales for measuring intelligence rank them as possessing 
the mentality of twelve years or less. A boy twelve years 
old can do many things around a print-shop or bindery. 
Under careful and humane supervision, he can earn his 
own living, or more. Shall he be permitted to do so, or 
shall he be turned loose upon society, untrained, to be 
forced into criminal life because society is too indifferent 
to its own welfare, as well as his, to see that he is properly 
placed? People with feeble bodies are often able to make 
themselves of very great value as social units, by carefully 
training and conserving the strength they do have. Where 
is the wisdom of discarding a great body of mental ability, 
just because it is not in the largest-sized pieces? 

A department of research is conducted in this institution, 
the first of its kind in California, for the single purpose 
of studying the boys and the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. Dr. J. Harold Williams, Stanford University, is 
in charge, as director of research. Under his direction 
there are two field workers and an office assistant. Doctor 
Williams is a clinical psychologist of standing. Medical 
research is conducted by Doctor Orbison. Mere opinions 
are regarded as of little value by these gentlemen; they 
are eagerly interested in the gathering, collating, classify- 
ing and thorough study of facts. After enough facts have 
been verified and compared, there may be a basis for deter- 
mining what is best to do for these despised unfortunates. 
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Working in connection with this research department, 
and under the instruction of Doctor Williams, I have made 
some tentative attempts to correlate specific trade opera- 
tions with intelligence levels. Doctor Williams, perhaps 
joshingly, surmises that we don’t need so much intelligence 
as we imagine for ordinary duties. Anyhow, it has been 
demonstrated that boys of the grade called border-line, 
that is, just above the feeble-minded level, are excellent 
platen-press feeders, and able to do a pretty fair job of 
make-ready, mark out a book-form overlay, cut a tolerably 
good half-tone overlay, feed tri-colors with good speed and 
small spoilage, keep up the color, care for the press and 
rollers, work steadily and deliver the goods. This not only 
in the school, but, outside, in well-managed pressrooms. 

In bindery work, a boy who is retarded, so that his men- 
tal level is about sixty, does some good, every-day sewing, 
folding, forwarding and, less capably, finishing. He is a 
steady, truthful, industrious, serious-minded boy who will 
be a very valuable hand for some shop some day. In the 
carpenter shop, boys of the same percentage of retardation 
make very good furniture, fumed-oak desks, chairs, cabi- 
nets, and pine stuff, which is gotten out in a hurry. 

What many of these boys need is only friendly advice, 
fatherly interest, somebody to care whether they live or die, 
suffer or enjoy life. Others need to be cared for as inti- 
mately as blind persons, and, if they are, will respond with 
industry and produce enough to pay their own way. 

The other day I saw in Whittier a show-window full of 
baskets “Imported from Japan.” Press reports state that 
we import paper boxes in large quantities from Japan. 
Why is it not a constructive suggestion of some value that 
we make baskets and paper boxes in institutions — that we 
give our own subnormals a chance instead of Japan’s? As 
psychological research develops, and correlation of intel- 
ligence levels with trade operations is realized scientifically, 
perhaps we will be able to analyze and organize our indus- 
tries so that the human by-product will be saved as care- 
fully as the “ squeal of the pig” in the packing-houses. 
HERBERT B. ANDREWS, 

Educational Director. 





REFINED PRINTING. 


To the Editor: New York, Jan. 10, 1917. 
Knowing so well how devoted THE INLAND PRINTER is 
to refined printing, I am enclosing herewith a poem on the 
subject which I find in a recent issue of The Times, of 
Jackson, Breathitt County, Kentucky, signed “ Uncle Sam.” 
The Times is really a live paper, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is the only one in Breathitt County, which is known 
as “ Bloody Breathitt ” because conditions there had a dead- 
ening effect upon human life, though not interfering nec- 
essarily with newspaper life. This is true because the 
editors never have provoked gunfire upon themselves and 
have kept out of range when it was directed where it would 
do more good, editors being quite proficient in this accom- 
plishment everywhere, and more so in regions where oppor- 
tunities are not wanting for frequent practice. So much 
for the medium in which the poem appears. As for the 
poet, he is not only poet, but painter as well, and probably 
more houses in Wolfe County, his idyllic retreat, have been 
painted by him than by any other living artist. His other 
name is Wilson, no kin to Woodrow, and he has written 
as many poems as he has painted houses, the only difference 
between his twin arts being that he gets paid for painting 
houses. Formerly, The Hazel Green Herald, made famous 
by Max O’Rell, who stated that it was one of the two dis- 
tinctively American newspapers he had seen in this coun- 
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try, was the melting-pot for all of Uncle Sam’s poetic 
plenitude — and there was no subject too much for him — 
but, since its discontinuance, he has been compelled to shunt 
his Muse over to The Jackson Times, in an adjoining county. 
There is a general hope that somebody in Breathitt will 
shoot Uncle Sam, not fatally, of course, but just enough 
to inspire a poem that will splash red from Troublesome 
to Hell-fer-sarten. He can do it, all right. 

Having introduced the stage settings and the hero of the 
drama, I present herewith the poem: 


REFINED PRINTING. 
How a Poet Views Our Work. 
The print-shop’s moved at last, 
But moving is no sin, 
And now they want a blast 
Of business to rush in. 
Their jobwork can’t be beat, 
As all will testify, 
And if it’s not complete, 
They’ll just curl up and die. 


When they’re beneath the grass, 
You’ll know not what to do, 
And murmur, “ O! alas, 
No other printers in view 
To take the vacant places 
Of those who did work right; 
Our stationery now embraces 
A frightful work of fright.” 


Now, listen to this advice: 
Catch them while you can — 
They’ll do your work real nice 
With their new print-shop plan. 
No better could command 
And know the art so well, 
Each one a perfect hand 
That none can e’er excel. 


There is no need to roam, 

But have your printing done 
By experts right at home, 

The best beneath the sun, 
And after you behold 

Each masterpiece of art, 
Then joy will come untold 

And flow within thy heart — 


Glad you have tried 
The best upon the earth, 
And fully satisfied 
You’ve got your money’s worth. 
UNCLE SAM. 


There, sir, what do you think of it? If there is anything 
to pay, please charge it on the head of a salt barrel where 


it will keep. W. J. LAMPTON. 


CLEANLINESS IN PRINTING-PLANTS. 


To the Editor: CoLUMBUS JcT., IowA, Jan. 5, 1917. 

Will the employing job printer and publisher ever learn 
that they lose money through having dirty places of busi- 
ness? There are far too many printing-offices that are 
nothing but disease-breeding places, and they should be so 
branded by the boards of health. Yet men and women are 
expected to work in them day after day and breathe the 
foul fumes that arise because they are not properly kept 
clean. 
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In my travels, and in working throughout the country, 
I find that there are many offices that are kept neat and 
clean. Recently, I visited two offices that were a credit 
to the owners and a joy and pleasure to those who work 
in them. There is no sense in having dirty and filthy shops, 
and the old idea of putting a printing-shop upstairs or on 
some side street or in a basement is wrong. It may be true 
that the owner may not have the wherewithal to erect a 
building of the latest type, but he can surely keep his shop 
looking respectable. Too many plants are looked after by 
a “devil,” who sweeps when he pleases, generally wait- 
ing until the force gets to work in the morning to kick up 
the dust. 

Dirty shops are the poorest kind of economy. My expe- 
rience has shown me that the office having the cleanest shop 
gets the business. Why should the business of printing be 
behind that of the grocer, butcher, or any other enterprise? 
All these strive for cleanliness. It is no wonder some print- 
ers fail to get the business of discriminating people. Nei- 
ther can it be gotten with old, dilapidated presses, and old 
faces of type. This is a progressive age, and a forward- 
looking one. Will your brother printers be content to work 
and have other men work in a place that is unclean? There 
is no excuse, because it is the proprietor’s business. The 
printing-office and plant can be kept clean, and, if you are 
not doing it, you are the loser. After a shop is once well 
cleaned it is not much of a task to keep it that way. It 
will pay to keep it so much in excess of the time and effort 
in keeping it so. FRED F. FLATT. 


Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


AN embargo has been put on the shipment to Norway 
and the Netherlands of goatskins, kidskins, bookbinding 
leather, morocco, roans, Persians, etc. 


It is announced that Sir Henry Dalziel, member of Par- 
liament, has bought the Pall Mall Gazette (London), which 
was recently the property of Lord Astor. 


THE Paper Commission will now consider applications 
to exchange licenses for the importation of paper-making 
materials for licenses to import paper, on the basis of 
licenses for 29 hundredweight of paper for 30 hundred- 
weight of materials. 


RosBerT More, a noted bookseller and stationer of Glas- 
gow, died recently, at the age of seventy. Mr. More was 
the first president of the News-Agents’ and Booksellers’ 
Union, and was a member of the Stationers’ Company of 
Glasgow, but some years ago retired from active business. 


AMONG the late additions to the list of goods importa- 
tion of which into England is for the time being prohib- 
ited are electrotype printing-blocks, steel paper-fasteners, 
Mullen’s paper-tester, printers’ iron spacing-material (fur- 
niture), stencil-cutting machines and aluminum sheets. 
Rubber-stamp inking-pads (in tin boxes) are not prohibited. 

It is stated that the high price of paper, cards and other 
materials had no appreciable effect on the card trade for 
the last Christmas season. This is believed to be due to the 
prevailing prosperity among the working classes in the 
munition-making areas and in the important centers of 
population. Cards of a florid and showy design sold best. 

PRINTING has been hard hit here by the war, states a 
recent report. About 30,000 of the craft are in the service 
in various branches, and those left are not enough to do 
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even the reduced printing that is called for. All of the 
printing-machine engineers are on munition work, and 
there has not been a printing-machine made at Otley in 
the past two years. 

THE Publishers’ Circular gives statistics showing that 
there were published in the United Kingdom 9,149 books 
and pamphlets in 1916, a decrease of 1,516 from the figures 
of 1915. Fiction seems to have gained, however, as the 
total issue of such for 1916 was 1,830, as against 1,693 for 
1915. Technology fell off from 520 volumes in 1915 to 275 
in 1916, and science from 698 in 1915 to 374 in 1916. 


IN replying to the question, “ What is a newspaper? ” 
asked by the London and Provincial Retail News-Agents’ 
Association, the Home Office states that the sale of news- 
papers was exempted from the early-closing order so that 
the public should be able to obtain the day’s news after 
the closing hour. The expression, “ newspapers,” should 
be regarded as not including periodicals and magazines, 
whether registered as newspapers for postal purposes 
or not. 

THE photogravure process is being used to print a new 
issue of £1 notes, of which the first lot was available for 
the public about January 22. The size of the note is 51% 
by 3ys inches. The front of the note shows King George’s 
head, and on the back is a view of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Tan-brown, greenish-brown, green, purple, and black 
inks are used in printing, so the note means much press- 
work. Perhaps, with this example before them, the powers 
that be may be induced to continue with the plan started 
several years ago of making the United States paper money 
of smaller dimensions, which plan —in the estimation of 
your correspondent a very good one — seems to have fallen 
asleep. 

GERMANY. 


AT the end of last October, 38,500 German union letter- 
press printers and 6,026 lithographers were still available 
for work. The respective percentages of unemployment 
were 0.3 and 1.3. 


THE Nordisk Films Company recently produced a film 
showing the production of a modern illustrated magazine, 
which was displayed to the public in Dresden “ movie” 
theaters. The various phases of getting out the fashion 
monthly, the Hjemmet, were pictured in a very clear and 
comprehensive style. 


IT is claimed for a new substitute for leather belts, made 
in Germany from paper yarn, that it has stood a satisfac- 
tory and prolonged test in various industrial institutions 
in which the new belts have been used for transmission up 
to ten horse-power. They are made in sizes of from 2 to 15 
centimeters (4 to 7 inches) in width, and from %g¢ to % 
of an inch in thickness. 


SWITZERLAND. 


A COMPANY at Wadenswil (on the Zurich sea) has put 
on the market an apparatus for melting metal by electric- 
ity, to be attached to linotype machines. It is claimed to 
operate satisfactorily, and obviates the fumes from gas. 

THE strike of the printers in Geneva has come to an end 
through an agreement between masters and men. The 
strikers were not fully satisfied with the offers made by 
the master printers’ syndicate, but finally consented to take 
what they could get. 


THROUGH a decree formulated December 19, last, the 
Legislature has fixed maximum prices for paper. These 
are based upon the findings of a commission of experts, 
which was appointed to investigate the problem. Penalties 


for non-observance of the decree, ranging from 50 to 20,000 
francs, including possible imprisonment also, are made part 
of the new ruling; confiscation is also provided for extreme 
cases. 

IN December the master printers consented to an in- 
crease in the war-time bonus allowed their employees. This 
is now fixed for married men as follows: For those whose 
salaries are from 36 to 46 francs per week, 14 francs; from 
46 to 58 francs, 10 francs; over 58 francs, 7 francs. For 
the unmarried men, as follows: On salaries of 36 to 46 
francs per week, 8 francs; 46 to 58 francs, 6 francs; over 
58 francs, 4 francs. 


FRANCE. 


THE noted Doublet typefoundry at Paris has been 
bought by the equally well-noted Deberny typefoundry of 
the same city. 

THE organ of the French printery work-people, La 
Typographie Francaise, announces that the paper it is 
printed on now costs 20 francs per ream, instead of 7 
francs, the former price. 

THE price of copper rules and leads recently rose from 
3% francs to 4% francs per kilogram, and electrotypers’ 
products, which had advanced twenty-five per cent in price, 
have now advanced five per cent more. 

CHARLES DES GUERROIS, a recently deceased savant of 
Troyes, set apart in his testament the sum of 8,000 francs, 
the interest earned by which is to be devoted to four yearly 
prizes for superior work, to be given compositors of the city 
not connected with newspapers. The testator had the idea 
that a handsomely gotten up book was like a poet’s greet- 
ing to his friends, and that honor and distinction were due 
to him that produced it, to serve as an encouragement to 
continued efforts to achieve the ideal. 


THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 
Photograph by Eugene J. Hall, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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English Pound Notes Printed by Photogravure. 

Every photoengraver has marveled at the British Gov- 
ernment issuing pound notes that were so easily counter- 
feited. After much experimenting and expert advice, new 
pound notes appeared at the end of last month printed by 
photogravure in colors. On the face of the note is printed 
a portrait of the King in greenish-brown ink, while the 
main design is in a tan-brown ink. Some of the decorative 
scrollwork is printed in green and purple. The lettering 
and denomination of the note are printed in green. On the 
back a representation of the Houses of Parliament is 
printed in brown ink. The paper, of course, is special, 
heavy banknote paper with very elaborate water-marks. 
The name of the firm that has the contract for the printing 
was not permitted to pass the censor. 


How the War Affects Processwork. 

William Gamble says that the process trade in England 
is becoming more and more depleted, owing to military 
demands. He estimates that, from the two hundred shops 
in his country, about one thousand, or over half of the 
workmen, have gone to war. 

Frank Colebrook says that English process companies 
have been informed that they can not have the old freedom 
to buy copper for photoengraving. The alternative is the 
use of zinc for half-tones. 

“ Pinaverdol, Pinachrome and Pinacyanol. <A _ good 
price will be paid for these dyes, even in the smallest quan- 
tities,” is the way an advertisement reads in Processwork. 

The difficulty of obtaining bathholders for nitrate of 
silver has brought into use a wooden bathholder made from 
California redwood. And these are so satisfactory that 
processworkers are not likely to go back to the use of glass 
for this purpose. 


Inking a Zinc Plate with Etching Ink. 


James C. Chapin, Cincinnati, is having trouble with the 
inking of zine plates with etching-ink in cold weather. He 
can not find a composition roller suitable to the purpose. 
They are either too hard or too soft, and he wants a recom- 
mendation as to the kind of composition roller to order. 

Answer.— The proper roller to lay a thin, even film of 
stiff etching-ink on a zinc plate is a smooth skin litho. roller. 
There seems to be nothing to take its place. Good etching- 
ink contains so much wax, asphaltum and resin, among 
the other ingredients, that it is exceedingly tacky, and it 
requires a roller with the tough surface of leather to with- 
stand the suction which accompanies the operation of roll- 
ing up. If the film of ink, after being laid on a zinc plate 
with a leather roller, is examined with a powerful micro- 
scope it will be noticed that it has a nap on it like velvet, 
the ink standing up like so much fine hair. It has been the 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


writer’s practice to lay this nap down with a composition 
roller, thus getting a smoother and sharper ink line on 
development. Attention to little details like this make the 
difference between good line-etching and the ragged line 
product that is turned out so hurriedly and cheaply. It 
might be added that if the dead ink is scraped from the 
leather roller frequently, and the roller is rolled up in 
litho. varnish and allowed to remain that way over Sun- 
day, it will always be in good condition and should last 
many years in service. 


An Etching Poster. 


For the exhibition of etchings, which will take place 
at the National Arts Club, New York, February 28 to 
March 23, under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, a poster has been received which is most 
attractive and unusual. It is printed on a sheet of heavy 
stock, 15 by 20 inches in size. On the upper half is an 
etching, 91% by 10% inches in size, by Arthur Corey. This 
was printed as usual on a copperplate press. Underneath 
the etching is the announcement of the exhibition, printed 
typographically in bold type. The whole is a poster that 
would be a treasure to the collector, and reflects the good 
taste that marks all the printing put forth by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. 


Half-Tone Negatives Unequal in Thickness Throughout. 


“M” Engraving Company, New York, wants to know 
the cause of some half-tone negative films being unequal 
in thickness throughout, so much so that the copper plate 
can not come into intimate contact with the thin spots in 
the film. They call it swelling of the negative film in spots. 

Answer.— All half-tone negative makers experience 
this trouble at times, and it is one of the most difficult 
things to account for. The writer’s explanation of the 
cause is this: It will be found chiefly in half-tone negatives 
that have been made contrasty by intensification and reduc- 
tion, or “ cutting,” as it is termed. Therefore the cause 
of the trouble must be sought in the intensification. The 
photographer starts with a negative with a broad, thin 
dot in the transparent shadows, while the transparent dot 
in the high lights is not closed up enough; this he tries 
to remedy by several intensifications and reductions. When 
pouring on the silver and copper solutions alternately, to 
“build up” the intensity, the following is probably what 
happens: Both the silver and the copper “ build” on the 
isolated dots in the shadows first, and the photographer, 
in his hurry, does not allow either the silver or copper solu- 
tions to penetrate through the film in the high lights. 
Repeating this operation in the same way, he gets the 
intensified dots thicker than the high lights. He may 
finally clear the negative with a dash of muriatic solution, 
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which destroys the albumen under some parts of the film 
and not in others, so that, when the negative film is turned, 
some parts have a glossy appearance, showing that the 
albumen substratum has adhered to the negative film in 
patches. The remedy for it all is to get the negative right 
by exposure and not rely on intensification and reduction 
afterward. 


Anastigmat and Aplanatic Lenses. 

R. K. Thornton, Cleveland, writes: “ Kindly let me 
know through your department the difference between an 
anastigmat and an aplanatic lens.” 

Answer.— There should be no difference. The word 
anastigmat means without astigmatism, which is the defect 
in a lens which prevents the sharp rendering of horizontal 
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GROUND GLASS 


Fig. 1.— The Saucer-Shaped Image with 
an Ordinary Lens. 


CROUND Gz 


Fig. 2.— The Flat Image Given with an 
Anastigmat Lens. 


and vertical lines out to the corners of the plate. The 
image which reaches the ground-glass from an ordinary 
lens is saucer-shaped, as shown in Fig. 1. This image can 
be given greater depth by using a small stop, but it requires 
great increase of exposure. An anastigmat or aplanatic 
lens corrects this defect and gives a flat image as shown 
in Fig. 2; and this even with the largest diaphragm so 
there is no necessity of stopping down to sharpen the focus 
at the corners. It is obvious that an anastigmat or apla- 
natic lens will work much faster over a given area than 
a rapid rectilinear or other lens that is not corrected for 
astigmatism. It is necessary that the ground-glass must 
register absolutely with the sensitive plate in order to get 
satisfactory results with an anastigmat or aplanatic lens. 


Stopping-Out on an Enamel Print. 

“Can any reader tell me of a method for stopping-out 
on an enamel print, to print a tint on a required part, not 
all over?” This is a question asked in Processwork, and 
the answer follows: 

There are two methods, either of which may be adopted 
for stopping-out portions of work on an enamel print, in 
order to print a tint only where it is required. The first 
method consists of blocking-out with an opaque pigment 
those parts on the half-tone negative where the tint is 
required, printing on the metal plate, afterward burning 
in to a pale yellow color. The metal plate is then recoated 
and dried. Those parts of the plate where it is not desired 
to print the tint are painted over with a thin solution of 


gum arabic containing a non-actinic dye, and as soon as it 
is dry the plate is printed in contact with the tint negative. 
On development in the usual way the gum solution will 
wash away, leaving the work underneath quite free from 
the tint. The plate is then burnt in to the ordinary strength 
of color. 

With the second method, instead of stopping-out on the 
half-tone print with the gum solution, a print on metal 
may be made and burnt in slightly, as before. It is then 
recoated and printed in contact with the tint negative. 
After development, the tint showing on those parts where 
it is not wanted may be carefully stumped away with a 
piece of soft wood sharpened to a suitable point. 


As to Degeneracy in Art. 

“ Artist,” New York, writes: “ Your article on ‘ Cul- 
tivating the Ugly,’ in the September issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, hit degeneracy in art so hard that advertising- 
art departments that were using the ugly in art, simply 
because it was so shocking, have discarded it and are now 
striving for the beautiful or real art. The January issue 
of The Art World supplements your article with the 
enclosed declaration on the subject, which is so strong that 
I wish you would reprint it.” 

The declaration of The Art World follows: 

“That the creation of the beautiful is the sole aim of 
the Almighty and the supreme law of the universe is 
proved by the fact that everything in nature, from a mol- 
lusk to a man, when perfect in type, is beautiful. 

“ Therefore, when an artist rebels against this law, and 
in his works boldly departs from the beauty of nature, and 
by a process of deformation uglifies those forms which the 
cosmic volition strives unceasingly to make beautiful, and 
does this deliberately through a false philosophy, he is 
intellectually either undeveloped or a degenerate. And so 
any worker in any of the arts who deliberately stamps 
his work to any degree with licentiousness is a moral degen- 
erate. And when any such artists, either through intellec- 
tual obliquity or moral viciousness, attempt with cynical 
casuistry to allure their fellow men to contemplate or buy 
their works, which by virtue of their falsity are a social 
menace, they and their works and all those who support 
them should be frowned upon by the World of Art.” 


‘A Glass Famine. 


“Color-plate Maker,” New York, complains to this 
department that he has been searching the optical dealers 
for a prism for a lens with a four-and-one-half-inch aper- 
ture without success, and wants to know if we are so 
dependent on Europe that we can not make prisms here. 

Answer.—If prisms were an absolute necessity and 
there was much demand for them they would be made here; 
but heretofore they were obtained of such excellent qual- 
ity from Europe, and at a price that could not possibly be 
approached here, that there was no inducement for compe- 
tition. But back of the manufacture of prism and photo- 
graphic lenses is the question of glass, and suitable glass 
can not be had in this country. The glass commonly made 
in the United States is known as “ crown” glass. To make 
lenses, “ flint’ glass has been used in combination with 
“crown.” Messrs. Schott, of Jena, Germany, experimented 
with the introduction of new materials into glassmaking, 
such as aluminum, antimony, boron, magnesium and phos- 
phorus, producing glasses with new properties which ena- 
bled the manufacture of the wonderful anastigmat and 
apochromatic lenses so necessary in color reproduction. 
Glassmakers in France and England were following the suc- 
cesses of Schott in the celebrated Jena glasses when the 
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war came on, and the factories for lenses were comman- 
deered by their respective governments to make only binocu- 
lars and periscopes for war purposes. The manufacture of 
photographic lenses and prisms has been abandoned and 
glass suitable for such purposes has been confiscated solely 
for war uses. This has brought about a genuine glass 
famine, which is being felt by the photoengraving trade. 
Lens, prism and screen makers can no longer get glass to 
use in their factories, and this is the explanation of the diffi- 
culty in getting a prism. 


The Development of Rotary Photogravure. 


Joseph F. Knapp, vice-president of the Alco Gravure 
Company, of New York, gave a clear description of the 
intricacies of rotary photogravure platemaking and print- 
ing before the American Institute of Graphic Arts at the 
February meeting. When describing the development of 
rotary photogravure in their establishment, he said that 
their first press printed a sheet 18 by 22 inches in size at 
a speed of 700 an hour; their latest perfecting press 
delivers sheets 38 by 50 inches, printed on both sides, at 
the rate of 4,800 an hour, and their establishment is run- 
ning to its fullest capacity twenty-four hours a day, with 
orders sufficient to keep them running for a long time. 
In the discussion that followed, Charles A. Stinson, of 
Philadelphia, said that his firm felt the encroachments 
of rotary photogravure into its photoengraving business, 
and he had come ninety miles to hear this practical talk 
of Mr. Knapp’s, for he expected his firm would have to go 
into rotary photogravure to keep up with the progress of 
the time. 


THERE ARE ‘‘ DUTCH WITNESSES ’’ IN ALL 
COUNTRIES. 


An amusing episode from a Dutch court is reported as 
literally true and reads as follows: 

Minheer Moffje was called to court as a witness and 
much depended upon his testimony. Every word he was to 
say was important, and defendant’s counsel, as well as the 
judge, tried to impress this upon the witness. 

Defendant’s Counsel—Can the witness tell us the 
occurrence exactly as it happened — if possible in the 
words of the accused? 

Witness — Certainly. He said he would give me five 
gulden if I would not testify against him. 

Defendant’s Counsel — Well, he did not say, “ He would 
give me five gulden! ” 

Witness —Is that so? 
gulden, too? 

Defendant’s Counsel — No. 

Witness — Not? He said to me he wanted to give me 
five gulden. 

Defendant’s Counsel — You do not understand me. I 
mean he could not have said “ He,” because he must have 
talked in the first person. 

Witness — No; I was the first person who spoke. 

Defendant’s Counsel — You were the first person who 
spoke, but he did not speak in the third person. 

Witness — No, of course not; we were only two, he 
and I. 

Judge — Now, witness, listen to me for a moment. He 
could not have said, ‘‘ He would give you five gulden.” Per- 
haps he said, “I will give you five gulden.” 

Witness — No, your honor; there was nothing said 
about you. Why should you give me five gulden? I know 
nothing about you. 

Judge — You may sit down.— Wm. D. Murray, in West 
Publishing Company’s Docket. 


He wanted to give you five 
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THE ART OF MAKING ENGRAVINGS FOR 
MEDALLIONS. 


BY ROBERT F. SALADE. 


OR a considerable period the writer has been 
an ardent admirer of the work of Adam 
Pietz, and in his workshop and studio at 
P| 1011 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, I have 
: 4] spent many enjoyable moments watching 


the artist at close range working upon a 
variety of beautiful things. The versatility 
of Adam Pietz as an artist is remarkable. 
He is a sculptor, medallist, heraldic designer, painter and 
steel-die engraver. He is a master of all these arts, and 
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Adam Pietz. 


although he has achieved great success with all of them, 
his work as a medallist seems to attract most interest and 
attention. 

Among Mr. Pietz’s clientage are many prominent men 
and women, notable as lovers of the fine arts in general. 
They come to Adam Pietz for heraldic designs, steel and 
copperplate engraving, medallions, portraits in bas-relief, 
bronze tablets, etc., because they know that all of his work 
is esthetically correct in addition to being of the highest 
quality. When this artist cuts a set of steel dies, for 
instance, of a coat-of-arms for printing and embossing in 
colors, they are not merely good steel dies — they are exam- 
ples of fine art. 

“ Explain to me minutely how engravings for medal- 
lions are made,” I suggested one morning while interrupt- 
ing the artist’s work at his studio. On this occasion he was 
busy engraving a special subject upon a heavy gold seal 
finger-ring. The bright metal particles flew in many direc- 
tions as he worked away. Many an artist, no doubt, would 
have “assisted” me to the door for asking information 
about “ trade secrets,” but I knew by this time that Adam 
Pietz was not the type of man to keep his knowledge from 
others. He holds no “secrets” from any one. In truth, 
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he takes delight in teaching his apprentices all the impor- 
tant details about his work. 

“ Have lunch with me to-day at the Sketch Club,” was 
his ready response to my suggestion, “ and I will be glad to 
tell you all I know about the art.” 

Needless to say, at the appointed time I was on hand at 
the historic Philadelphia Sketch Club, 235 South Camac 





Portrait by Adam Pietz. 


street. We secured a table in the “ rathskeller,” ordered 
a meal in regular Bohemian style, and it was not long before 
Mr. Pietz told me the interesting “ story ” briefly outlined 
in the following: 

“The art of making engravings for medallions with me 
is really a pleasure and pastime aside from my regular 
work of engraving steel dies of every description for fine 
stationery, and so forth. Being in search of advancement 
in the field of regular engraving, I took up the work of 
making medals because in the medallion I found the near- 
est approach to a fine art in relation to high-class steel-die 
engraving. 

“T will endeavor to explain the ordinary process by 
which medallions are made: Now, in a case where a por- 
trait is desired, if the subject is in life, it is advantageous 
to make an original drawing and a modeling from life. 
When a portrait of a deceased person is wanted, the draw- 
ing can be made from a photograph. After the drawing 
has been completed, the subject is modeled in relief, which 
is then cast in plaster. The plaster casting is now turned 
into bronze to be used as a pattern in the reducing-machine. 
This machine, which makes reproductions of the original 
model in metal form, is a wonderful device. Its ‘ feeler,’ 
working from the dead center of the model, directs a tool 
on the cutting end which cuts a finished reproduction of 
the subject into the steel die. It can be set to cut dies in 
many sizes. For example, a die can be cut to almost any 











smaller size than the original casting. The machine can 
also be set so that the depth and height of the cutting can 
be regulated to any degree desired. 

“This process is usually followed for cutting figure and 
portrait dies in steel. The steel dies are hardened after 
the cutting has been completed. Such dies can be utilized 
for embossing on fine stationery, etc. The same process 
described is used in the making of dies for the major por- 
tion of all fine coins. 

“In cases where considerable numbers of the same 
design of medallion, coin, steel dies for printing and emboss- 
ing, etc., are desired, the reducing-machine is used in mak- 
ing what is called a ‘hub.’ The hub, being cut in relief, 
is like a steel punch, and it will enable the worker to trans- 
fer the portrait or other design to any kind of metal any 
number of times. Cutting the die directly from the bronze 
model means hardening the die without it being possible 
to make duplicate dies except through recutting from the 
original model. Now, with the hub, any number of dupli- 
cate dies can be punched. Understand, when the machine 
makes a die direct, the cutting of the design is in reverse. 
When the hub is made, the subject is cut in relief. 

“T hope that the reader will not confuse the making of 
a hub with the striking of the medals, as that is still another 
process. The medals are struck from hardened steel dies, 
and not from the hub. 

“The reducing-machine is seldom used in the cutting 
of steel dies for the stamping of stationery, as ordinarily 





Portrait by Adam Pietz. , 


only one of such dies is required. Nine-tenths of such steel- 
die work is produced by means of hammer and chisel, the 
lettering or design being cut by hand directly on the steel 
bars, which are afterward hardened. It might be well to 
mention the fact that a deeply cut, hardened steel die can 
produce as many as 200,000 impressions of printing or 
embossing without showing great wear. 

“Tn order to execute a medallion of the highest quality, 
it is essential that the artist be an expert draftsman in 
addition to being a sculptor in relief and round. He should 
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also possess a technical knowledge of all branches of 
engraving and should be proficient in lettering. For this 
art it would not be necessary to have an extensive knowl- 
edge of color, although such knowledge would be of great 
value in the work.” 

“ Speaking of engraving and plate printing for social 
and commercial purposes,” I said, “ has that field developed 
extensively during the past few years? ” 

“Most emphatically so,” Mr. Pietz answered. “In 
recent years the engraving of steel dies, and of steel and 
copper plates, has become one of the greatest assets to 
fine art printing the world has known for centuries. The 
invention of the power steel-plate printing and embossing 
press has played an important part in the developing of the 
business. You know, before the power press was perfected, 
there was not much possibility of printing from steel rap- 
idly and economically, for the simple reason that the hand- 
power machines were too limited in their scope. No die 
over 34% by 4 inches in size could be handled, and the dies 
had to be inked and wiped by hand. 

“ Now, while a great deal of fine steel-die stamping for 
stationery and so forth is still being done on hand-stamping 
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Medallion of Stephen Decatur, by Adam Pietz. 


presses, larger dies up to 6 by 10 inches in size are being 
worked on the power machines with remarkable success, 
the inking and wiping of the plates, or dies, being done 
automatically. 

“T wish to call especial attention to a special branch 
of the business which has grown and extended wonderfully 
during the past few years through the advent of the power 
press. This is the greeting-card field. There are now in 


the United States nearly a hundred firms specializing in 
the manufacture of greeting-cards suitable for birthdays, 
Christmas, New Year’s, and other holidays. Millions of 
these novelties are being turned out in designs of rich col- 
orings, gold, silver and bronzes. 

“To succeed in the art of steel-die engraving for fine 
stationery and greeting-cards, one must be a close student 


Seal by Adam Pietz. 


of the fine arts, or the results will be mediocre. It is a 
lamentable fact that the average engraver fails to take 
any high artistic interest in his daily task. 

“There is a close relationship between the processes 
of medal-making and engraving steel dies for printing 
and embossing. The die for paper-stamping is of high- 
quality machine-steel, and is generally about one-half inch 
high. A die for a medallion is. from two to two and a 
half inches in thickness, according to the mass and sub- 
ject, and is of first-class tool-steel. So far as the engrav- 
ing work itself is concerned, however, there is very little 
difference between the two kinds of dies. As I stated in 
the beginning, my reason for taking up the medallion art 
was for the purpose of raising my regular work to a 
higher standard, and I am pleased to be able to say that 
the results have been gratifying.” 

One of the most important portraits by Adam Pietz 
is a bronze tablet of Thomas B. Anshutz, which is now 
hung in the Philadelphia Sketch Club as a memorial. For 
many years Mr. Anshutz was president of the Sketch 
Club, and he was a famous teacher at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Of next importance is Mr. Pietz’s medallion of Stephen 
Decatur, placed in the Administration Building of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Adam Pietz was born in Offenbach, Germany, and at 
an early age he sailed for America, where he settled. He 
has studied abroad, at the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and 
other institutions of like character. He has been a regu- 
lar exhibitor at the Academy of Fine Arts, and at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco he was honored by the sale of one of his medallions. 
Throughout his life Mr. Pietz has always endeavored to 
advance in his profession, and, with Stevenson, can exclaim, 
“T know what pleasure is, for I have done good work.” 

This versatile artist is not only doing elegant work in 
metals, but he is also accomplishing noteworthy produc- 
tions in water-colors, oil and clay modeling. It is a treat 
for the art-lover to visit the studio of Adam Pietz, where 
there is a private exhibit of beautiful oil-paintings, water- 
colors, prints of fine engravings, sculpture and splendid 
medallions. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


A Matter for Personal Choice. 


P. E. C., Savonburg, Kansas, writes: ‘“ Please tell me 
which sentence is correct. ‘On last Friday night, the 
Pleasant Hour Club, their Husbands and ? were 
royally entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Brashear.’ ‘On last 
Friday night, the Pleasant Hour Club, their Husbands and 
(?) were royally entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Brashear.’ 

Answer.— Neither of these would ever appear in my 
own writing. When any one does write a sentence like it, 
there is absolutely no choice between the two forms. Asa 
proofreader I should simply accept without question what 
was written. 





Headings. 


C. G. A., Chicago, asks: ‘“ Will you please inform a 
proofreader if the following list of words used in upper 
and lower case headings, etc., is complete? If not, please 
give me the additional ones: and, as, at, but, by, for, from, 
if, in, of, on, or, than, the, to, with.” 

Answer.— The question intended is not asked here. Of 
course our correspondent meant to ask whether any more 
words should be all lower-case. I am sorry to say I can not 
answer it more satisfactorily. Usage varies greatly, and 
my own preference would not be accepted by newspaper 
men, who capitalize many words that I would not. The 
only acceptable rule is to capitalize all important words, 
and the decision of importance is far from universal agree- 
ment. 

Bill-Heads. 

C. R. M., Homestead, Pennsylvania, writes: “ Please 
enlighten me in regard to the attached bill-head, as to 
the following: 


POON ca eUs sa ee koe ee aS AE ws een KS 
McCREA & SUTCLIFFE 
P. & A. 501 


“ Note the ‘Account of.’ Our jobman says this is wrong. 
Says ‘Account of’ means an invoice; that customer has 
not yet had the bill entered on the firm’s books, therefore 
there is no account. Argues that To and Dr. should be 
used. Copy had To and Dr. on. Printed some time ago. 
Job as formerly printed looked out-of-date a trifle. I left 
the To and Dr. off and set as shown. It passed the front 
office O. K., also customer. I argued that if the firm were 
sending out this bill, surely they had the articles sold, time, 
etc., on their books, else how could they send customer a 
bill? Therefore it was already an account. I argued that 
there are times when a job will look a little better when 
‘Account of’ is used, as I have, which is one reason why I 
used this form. Please advise as to whether the use of 
‘Account of ’ is correct.” 

Answer.— You did wrong to change from copy. I can 
not understand why the customer accepted his bill-head as 


printed. Whether there was an account or not wag not a 
question for the printer. His whole duty in such a case 
is to print what is ordered. I have never seen a bill-head 
before that was not worded like the copy in this instance. 
“Account of ” is not correct. 


Depends on Meaning. 

F. A., Meadville, Pennsylvania, writes: “ Will you 
kindly tell me which of the following sentences are correct 
(if more than one are): 

“1. Apparently we must have new taxation to produce 
about $200,000,000 unless Congress takes an unexpected 
economical course. 

“2. Apparently we must have new taxation to produce 
about $200,000,000 unless Congress takes an unexpectedly 
economical course. 

“3. Apparently we must have new taxation to produce 
about $200,000,000 unless Congress takes an unexpected, 
economical course.” 

Answer.— The first two are correct, choice depending 
on meaning. For the meaning probably intended, “ unex- 
pected economical course” is better, since it is the course 
that is qualified, not the adjective next before it. If, on 
the contrary, the course were sure to be economical, “ unex- 
pectedly economical ” would be better. As shown in the 
third instance the sentence is not good. 


The Everlasting Puzzle. 


A Proofreader sends us the following: ‘Allow an inter- 
ested reader of this department to ask a question or two. 

“1. What is a proofreader to do when material is set 
on the machine without previous preparation of copy and 
he finds a great many errors, especially in punctuation and 
capitalization, but compositors “ kick” and often refuse to 
make the corrections indicated by the proofreader? —I do 
not mean trifling errors that are of no consequence, but 
such that they really ought to be corrected in order to have 
good work and to avoid putting the blame for errors on the 
proofreader in the end. 

“2. Should a compositor (especially one who is able 
and of bright talents) ‘follow copy’ so strictly as to set 
errors that he may meet with in copy, even when he knows 
them to be errors and could improve on them? It seems 
to me an able compositor should be allowed, and should be 
willing, to improve the matter he is setting, especially when 
he knows that the proofreader and the office agree to the 
changes he makes. 

“ By the above I do not wish to be understood as want- 
ing the compositor to make all kinds of changes in the text, 
but simply to insert a needed comma where omitted, or to 
change a capital to a lower-case letter, and vice versa, 
where necessary, and to correct similar errors that he may 
find in the manuscript when it has not been prepared. 
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“T shall be very thankful to you for giving the above 
questions space in your department and adding your valued 
information and advice.” 

Answer.— A proofreader should correct all but trifling 
errors, but should bear in mind the fact that there are 
“many men of many minds,” and leave untouched every- 
thing at all possible of disagreement. He is generally safer 
if he does almost nothing that might be called editing. I 
refer to the general run of the proofreading in a printing- 
office. Sometimes a proofreader is really expected to do 
actual editing, but usually nowadays such work is not 
looked for, and almost anything is acceptable if like copy. 
In general trade work proofs should have the least possible 
correction. 

Compositors should be able and willing to make such 
corrections as the ones spoken of, but they can not do it 
with any certainty until authors and editors become much 
more reasonable than they now are. In both composition 
and proofreading the trend is altogether toward economy. 


Passion Play, Etc. 


O. G. W., Austin, Texas, writes: “A discussion has 
arisen between another party and myself as to whether 
or not ‘ passion play’ should be capitalized. On referring 
to the 1915 edition of Webster’s New International dic- 
tionary we note: In the gazetteer, under ‘ Oberammergau,’ 
it is passion play; in the vocabulary of the dictionary it 
is Passion play. We would like to know which usage to 
accept. In THE INLAND PRINTER ‘ proofreader’ is used as 
one word; in the dictionary referred to above it is given 
as two words. Which of these is correct? ” 

Answer.— In any case where a dictionary shows such 
variation, its real decision is given in the entry of the term 
in question. Webster’s New International authorizes Pas- 
sion play, also capitalizing of the Passion that is meant 
when used alone. Proofreader is one word, not two — 
though commonly people write it whichever way they hap- 
pen to, without stopping to think or care about it. My own 
choice is for proof-reader, and I always write it so except 
when writing it for print where I know that it has been 
adopted in another form. 





HISTORY OF ADVERTISING. 


The Egyptian gentleman who sought a runaway slave 
three thousand years ago and advertised on a bit of papyrus 
for his recovery turned out the first piece of advertising 
copy. 

Whoever he was, he was a genius in more than a small 
way. His copy still lives, preserved in the British Museum 
as an exhibit of considerable archeological importance and 
as an example of what our advertising experts of to-day 
would do if they, like the Egyptian, did not have the bene- 
fit of up-to-date information. 

The Egyptian knew nothing about the typography of 
advertising, nor the effect of different colors. He didn’t 
know, for instance, that red is the most effective eye- 
catching color and that green is second and black third. 

He didn’t know that an advertisement could be made 
to appeal to the mind or to the emotions, that various words 
and phrases and numerous devices may be used to affect 
the psychology of persons in a particular way or that there 
is such a thing as eye-movement and that a badly arranged 
advertisement may be an eyesore. 

Of these and a thousand other things that influence the 
character of present-day advertisements he was totally in 
ignorance. But he gets full credit for making the first 
attempt at a written advertisement.— Philadelphia Press. 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS EDITED. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


HEN he wrote the book entitled “ English 

as She is Spoke,” its Portuguese author 
naively posed as an expert offering gen- 
uine instruction to his untutored compa- 
triots. When Mark Twain’s attention was 
= = called to a collection of answers by public- 
Siusudiuyce| School pupils, each answer suggestive of 
“English as She is Spoke,” he wrote one 
of his inimitable flashes of humor for the Century Maga- 
zine, and headed it “ English as She is Taught.” In this 
title by Mark Twain, exactly what he found so amusing in 
the school pupils’ blunders is exemplified, since none of 
them showed what the teachers taught, but all told what 
the pupils thought they had learned. A little careful edi- 
torial supervision might easily have made the title impec- 
cable by substituting “ learned ” for “ taught.” 

This shows slightly the raison d’étre of our title, 
“ English as She is Edited,” which may possibly be liable 
to similar criticism from a strictly literal viewpoint, as we 
shall include some examples for which writers or editors 
only are responsible. Some little explanation of the motive 
of this article may be advisable, since it might easily be 
subject to misapprehension, and probably will be mistaken 
as mere faultfinding by some people. It is faultfinding, 
but not without a laudable object. Its most direct inten- 
tion is to show that proofreaders are not half so repre- 
hensible for errors in print as they are commonly held to 
be, since it is a provable fact that much of the present-day 
best proofreading consists in the exact reproduction of 
what is written, including many errors by authors and 
editors. 

Foremost of our examples must be one about which 
nothing could be said that would be too strongly condemna- 
tory as to real editorial shortcomings, made by a man who 
meant to do right, but failed lamentably. His work that 
this refers to is a large one filled with special characters 
so used that he must determine their correctness personally, 
so that of course the operators follow copy exactly. Now 
it happens that the printers’ final reader knows those spe- 
cial characters, and discovered an error in their use at the 
beginning of the work, which he queried frequently in his 
first two lots of page-proofs. On the first lot of pages this 
editor accepted the correction and sent a hearty “ Thank 
you!” Finding a number of instances of practically the 
same query on the second batch of pages, he fairly howled 
at the reader’s impudence in hinting that so much correc- 
tion was needed in his work. The copy was largely in the 
compiler’s (the same editor’s) own handwriting, and con- 
tained more errors than any one would believe possi- 
ble for any man to make. Nothing anomalous might be 
found in this, except for the fact of the incessant demand 
that copy be followed, coupled with the unreasonable 
demand that the matter be set right even if copy is wrong, 
which makes it impossible for a proofreader to know what 
to do. 

I have tried hard not to say too much about this, and 
yet to say enough to make it clear that this is an almost 
unbearable injustice to the proofreader. It is merely the 
most emphatic instance known to me of common arbitrary 
unfairness by an editor. The only possible way for a proof- 
reader to protect himself is to follow copy exactly, right 
or wrong, especially when his orders are to follow copy. 
The minute he tries to go beyond that order he gets into 
trouble. One of the amusing phases of the work alluded 
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to is the absolute order to follow copy, while the editor 
evidently expects the work to be made right when the copy 
is wrong. 

It would be easy to show a large number of absolute 
errors made in copy, of a kind that no good proofreader 
would leave uncorrected, but which they had to pass with 
only a query, and which were stetted on authors’ proofs. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether such accumulation 
of instances would not simply add to the impression of 
mere faultfinding, so but a few examples will be cited. All 
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ridiculous intruding letter on the author’s proof. Evi- 
dently this so-called “ author’s proof” was read by some 
one who did not know anything more than to preserve all 
of the accidental blunders made by the typewriter, no mat- 
ter how bad they were. 

A publisher’s editor who evidently was thought to be 
adept changed repentant to repentent in copy, and from 
one who could do that it was not surprising to find non- 
sensical punctuation. His worst was insertion of commas 
in places where they really hindered understanding instead 
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of them are from work which passed through my own 
hands, so that I know that the errors were deliberately pre- 
served by some one acting for the publishers. 

One of the worst messes was in work for a prominent 
New York firm with high reputation, whose work was not 
intended to have a final reading by the printers, with the 
understanding that the publishers’ reading was sufficient. 
But somehow this was given to me for final reading. It is 
presumable that this was not supposed to be anything more 
than a mechanical finishing touch, but it revealed errors 
some of which I could only query, because the last author’s 
proof showed them stetted. Such were the absurd blun- 
ders seen in cherubims, St. Bonniface, hung (for hanged), 
and may-pole, which had been corrected by our first reader. 
The copy had boabab instead of baobab, mitigate for mili- 
tate, vernificera for vernicifera, and these had remained 
unchallenged, just as the typewriter had happened to mis- 
write them, and as they had stayed uncorrected in sup- 
posedly careful editing of copy. 

Another firm of good repute for editing sent copy con- 
taining such errors in spelling as Caucauses, Bospherus, 
scurrilessness, dispair, rarify, beggardly, which all stood 
as here shown up to the final reading except the last word 
cited, which had been corrected, but was restored with the 


of aiding it. This was frequent in his work, which was 
done for the purpose of perfecting the copy so as to avoid 
correction of type. 

I first thought of naming the firms for whom this absurd 
editing was done, and of showing much more of it in detail. 
But the point of the matter is sufficiently clear. I think 
this shows very plainly that many of the errors in our lit- 
erature are not properly attributable to proofreaders in the 
printing-offices, and that publishers might well let down 
the bars and allow really decent proofreading. I have sel- 
dom seen copy so well prepared that a publisher could 
safely lay down the law that the printer’s proofreader must 
not even query anything in it. 


STARTLING. 


Colonel Henry Watterson, who makes a collection of 
queer advertisements and typographical blunders, says one 
of the oddest transpositions of the type that ever came 
within his observation was in a New York paper that used 
to print its shipping news on the same page with the obit- 
uaries. One morning a long list of respectable names was 
set forth under the heading, “ Passed Through Hell Gate 
Yesterday.”— San Antonio (Tex.) Light. 























TYPOGRAPHIC CONTEST 





satisfaction of seeing his design used in place of the 
regular cover on THe Intanp Printer—for the contest is to be on 
the arrangement of a cover-design for this magazine. The result will 
be announced in the June issue, and the design winning the first 
prize will appear on the cover of that number of the magazine. 


THE COPY 


The Inland Printer. The Leading Trade Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries. June, 1917. Vol. 59. No. 3. 
Price Thirty Cents. 


(The use of the term “‘ The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied 
Industries,” and the price, is optional with the contestant.) 


THE CONDITIONS 


The designs to be made in one of three sizes, according to the’ 
taste of the designer and the adaptability of his equipment: 

(1) 48x66 picas, leaving one-half inch margin on all four sides 
of the 9x12 inch page; (2) 42x60 picas, leaving one inch margins; 
and (3) 36x 49 picas, which is a proportionate reduction of the 
larger page. Since it will be necessary for the engraver to make an 
enlargement of the small size, should one so set be awarded the 
nak prize, press-proofs should be particularly clear and sharp. 

Five press-proofs of each design submitted to be printed in two 
colors, on cover stock of any color. 

One proof of each form to be furnished, printed in black on 
white stock, for the purpose of possible reproduction. 

Only type, typefounders’ material and stock cuts to be used. 
No hand-lettering or decoration is desired. 

All designs to be considered must reach Tue INLAND PRintzR 
not later than May 1. 

All packages bearing specimens to be entered in the contest to 
be addréssed to Contest Editor, Tue INLAND Printer, 632 Sherman 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE AWARDS 


First Prize—TweEnty-FIVE Do.ars. 
Second Prize—Firrzen Do ars. 
Third Prize—Tern Dotzars. 














Only two months to get your entries ready. Better get busy at once! 
































‘Jndependent 
dvertising 


Poses ets 


Cover-design of a handsome little advertising magazine, which, according to information 
given on the publication’s letter-head, stands for “sincerity in advertising, selling and 
service.”’ The original was printed in black and purple on dark gray stock. 
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Little Things That Mar the Page of Text. 

Most of those who read this will recall, once the points 
are brought to their attention, instances where one little, 
almost trifling, fault has affected adversely the appear- 
ance of otherwise excellent work. In displaywork, it might 


be the association of inharmonious types in a job or adver- 


Jim did not like to see the weekly go, as it meant that if he could not 
get enough job-printing to keep the plant busy he might be out of a job. 
Jim was a great believer in direct advertising, and had attempted to con- 
vince and prove to a number of merchants in the town what it could 
accomplish for them. By continually keeping at them Jim had worked 
up a fairly good business; grocers were having handbills printed weekly, 
the department store was getting out a sale bill every week, the moving- 
Picture houses were having folders and cards printed showing their week's 
this work slip away? Why not give to his customers the'service they so 
plainly pointed out was lacking—the distribution of direct- 
matter for which he had created a demand? After looking around for 
some time he found that the department store had an old mailing-machine 
stored away in a room in the basement. The owners had used it to mail 
their weekly sales sheet, but found that owing to so many people moving 
and new people coming into town they could not spare the time or help to 
keep the list up to date. As Jim was well acquainted with one of the 

i , he had no trouble in borrowing the machine on the promise 
that if it worked satisfactorily he would consider buying it. He then took 
the local telephone directory and made a list of every household telephone 
user, not forgetting the business houses. From the city directory he got 
the names of those not having telephones. After counting up he found he 
had a list of over five thousand five hundred homes, which meant a 

, and many others were getting out direct-advertising literature 
and specialties from time to time. In all it kept the plant fairly busy: 
enough so that none of the old help used on the weekly were laid off. 
But Jim noticed that now and then one or another of his clients would miss 
having his announcements or folders printed, and, after it began to look 
as though he was going to lose a lot of this work, he set out to find the 
reason for these misses. The first one he saw was the grocer, who was 
having six thousand 9 by 12 circulars printed weekly, but had missed 
several times. The grocer informed him that he was having a hard time 
getting boys to distribute the circulars, and had found every now and then 
some of the boys would throw away as many as half of the circulars they 
had to deliver; and he was too busy to go out and watch them. Another 
informed him that too many of his announcements never reached the ones 
they were intended for, and he imagined these people felt as he did, that 
upon entering his hallway he would find the entrance littered with circu- 
lars and handbills, the mail-box stuffed with the same, and he would 
gather the whole mess and dump it into the waste-basket. After calling 
on several who had neglected having their circulars printed regularly, Jim 
found this was the main reason for stopping. 

Then it was that Jim got an idea, as printers sometimes do. 





Why let, 





The appearance of a page is not good when the last line thereon is the 
first line of a paragraph. This is due to the irregularity of contour. 


tisement which was well displayed, nicely arranged, pleas- 
ingly proportioned and admirably whited out. It might 
be that any one of the features cited as virtues above 
was at fault in a job where the type-faces were in perfect 
accord and wherein every other feature was admirable. It 
might have been one of the many “ little things,” in fact, 


which go so far toward making unsatisfactory the appear- 
ance of that work otherwise so excellent that one is moved 
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L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles— the basis of all art expres- 
sion. By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 
















to remark, “Is it not a shame?” or words to that effect. 
The feeling of regret was, no doubt, greater than if the 
work had been wholly bad. 

In bookwork, “ little things ” also go a long way toward 
spoiling the appearance of the text-page. The same “ little 
things ” do not apply to the page of text as to the page of 





apprentice — this particular line."” 

Of course I expressed myself heartily in agreement with the principle 
of trying boys around the different lines of work, and there can be no 
doubt that in union shops, at any rate, this particular evil to which Mr. 
Hamm referred is now avoided. But when I proceeded to ask Mr. Hamm 
his opinion on the subject of some theoretical training in the subjects 
more closely related to the art of printing, he did not express himself 
favorable to any such idea. The boys in his establishment did no aca- 
demic work at all. 

“The union has taken upon itself," he said, “to try to get the boys’ 
to take up @ course in the school established under the I. T. U. Com- 
mission, but I do not think they are very successful. I do not think any 
of our boys avail themselves of it. I am glad the union is trying to get 
boys to make themselves more efficient. We have had several meetings 
with union officials, and they tell us how they have had meetings with 
apprentices, going over their work with them, and encouraging them.” 

Mr. Hamm, however, was not favorable to the idea of sending appren- 
tices to school half a day, and he did not think other employers would 
stand for it either. He said he did not see where the apprentice was 
going to benefit. 

“I think that if we take him up with the proper education to start 
with," he pleaded, “and if he is devoted to his work, he can learn more 
in the office under the right foreman than he could by going to these 
classes, which the public schools of Chicago are going to inauguraté at 
the request of the union. If he has not a good grammar-school education 
to begin with he will never pick up enough in these half-days to make up 
the deficiency. He must have all that before he comes into the shop. 

“It is true,” Mr. Hamm replied to a further question of mine, “that. 
we have no special training in type-designing or in some of the other 
academic subjects connected with printing, and I dare say that in our 
shop we are going to have some mighty poor journeymen and some good 
ones. I think it is all a question of adaptability to this trade. We don’t 
need many artists. In our own case, two or three good compositors, who 
apprenticeship time, and as they did not get proper experience it required 
just so much longer for them’to acquire sufficient knowledge to get their’ 
journeymen’s cards. We also found apprentices who, if the old system 
had continued, would never have been able to take up a journeyman’s 
card as long as they stayed in the shops in which they were then working. 
As employers, we were anxious to see a change in this state of things. 

“Under our present system we can not afford to keep a boy on the 
press, for instance, for more than six months, or a year at the most; 
whereas we can use him to better purpose on other work and start a new 


A short line at the top is much more displeasing than a short line at the 
bottom, because, by its prominent position, it is more apparent. 


display, because, as a usual thing, text-pages are set in 
one size and one style of type. The common errors, in 
fact, are peculiar to that class of work. It is of such 
pages, and the little faults of make-up characteristic of 
them, that we are going to treat in this article, suggest- 
ing means of avoiding them as well as pointing them out. 

The last line of every page of text should be a full line. 
The first reason for this is that the squared contour of 
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the page is preserved, and the appearance made more 
pleasing than when the bottom is irregular. To begin a 
paragraph or to end a paragraph at the bottom of a page 
makes the contour there irregular, in the first case because 
of the paragraph indention, and in the second because of 
the blank space at the end of the short line. In the case 
of ending a paragraph at the bottom of the page another 
point enters, a psychological effect, as it were, for it sug- 
gests to the reader that the article ends there. This is, of 
course, not altogether important, especially if the page 
in question happens to be a left-hand page, when the reader 
has before him at the same time the right-hand page, show- 
ing that the matter is continuous. If it is a right-hand 





OE WARD stalked into the private office of the Lee Printing 
Company and stopped beside the desk of his employer. Joe 
J was well past fifty; but it was rage rather than age that made 
his voice tremble when he spoke. 
“Mr. Lee,” he began, “am I to understand that you don’t 
trust me?” 
Herbert Lee shook his head, a puzzled look on his face. “Why, no, 
Joe. Where did you get any such idea as that?” 
“T find a notice on my desk,” said the salesman, “to the effect that I’m 
expected to hand in a written report on every call I make. I’ve been selling 























Because of the irregularity of contour, the effect is bad when paragraph 
indentions occur alongside an initial, or when a 
short line appears below. 


page, however, and the matter of such character, say, for 
example, the completion of one line of reasoning, the reader 
might, and often does, assume that it is the end, and may 
not read farther. Furthermore, there is the necessity for 
a very close connection between the matter continuing from 
one page to another. 

If the line at the top of the page begins or ends a para- 
graph, the effect, so far as contour is concerned, is about 
the same as when a short line appears at the bottom. The 
first line of a paragraph appearing at the top of a page 
is not as objectionable from the standpoint of appearance 
as when it is at the bottom, but, in the case of the last line 
of a paragraph, the appearance is much worse at the top 
than at the bottom. This is true because we pay greater 
attention to the top of a page than to the bottom, as it is 
nearer the eye and more prominent. To the irregularity 
of contour caused by the short line at the top, the white 
space of the paragraph indention at the beginning of the 
second line adds further irregularity. Nothing is more 
displeasing than a short line, the last line of a paragraph, 
at the top of a page. 

To correct such faults as we have detailed is sometimes 
difficult, but, more generally, quite simple. On the aver- 
age page there are a sufficient number of lines that thin 
card or paper “leads” can be used to space the lines 
enough farther apart to take up the space of one line, with- 
out the extra amount of space between lines being notice- 
able. On linotype matter, no particular care need be 
exercised in cutting these papers to exact length, but when 
used to space out lines of type or monotype matter, they 
must be carefully cut so that the letters at either end of 
the line will not fall, and become out of alignment. 

Of course, this action takes time, but, if the work is 
at all particular, the result will more than justify the extra 
time so expended. Because of the fact that paper swells 
when wet, it is advisable to lengthen pages, left short to 
overcome a bad break, with paper “leads” after the final 
O. K., when the form will not have to be washed again. 

Often, too, on a troublesome page, the last line of some 
page is merely a short carry-over. When such is the case 
a slight change in the verbiage will make possible the elimi- 


nation of the short line, and the bad break is thereby 
avoided. There are so many ways of expressing the same 
thoughts that shortening or lengthening matter to over- 
come bad breaks in make-up is a simple matter. Authors 
are ordinarily willing to alter their copy if the appearance 
of the page can be improved thereby. 

In making up type-matter for a number of pages, some 
printers leave a blank equal to one line of the text at the 
bottom. In the case of improper divisions, this allows a 
line to be added to one or more pages in order to avoid bad 
breaks without adding to the length of the form. 

Where a single line constitutes a paragraph, as, for 
example, in dialogue, quoted, it is advisable to avoid plac- 





LMOST all lines of business, both wholesale and retail, use 

the monthly statement as a means of securing regular pay- 
A ment of their outstanding accounts. But there is a great 
deal of difference in the results obtained by various business 
houses. The purpose of this article is to point out this dif- 
ference and make such suggestions as would be of assistance 
to one who has not given the subject special attention. It is an old say- 
ing that “anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” If 
monthly statements assist at all in bringing in the money—and they cer- 
tainly do—then the best way of using them will bring in the most money, 























Note how much more pleasing the appearance of the page is when con- 
tour is made regulary by having full-length lines 
alongside and below the initial. 


ing such lines at the top or bottom of any page. But since, 
in some work, there are so many of these, and as such short 
lines are in a way complete in themselves, the effect is not 
so bad as when the troublesome short line is a part of a 
paragraph with preceding or succeeding lines. From the 
standpoint of appearance alone, however, no difference 
exists, for a short line is a short line. It is simply the 
character of the matter and the psychological effect that 
make the difference, that offer the excuse which justifies a 
short line at top or bottom of the pages. 

When initials are a part of the page, the same ideas 
of contour govern. To avoid bad effects, due to irregular 
contour, one should avoid paragraph indentions alongside 
the initial, and, for the same reason, and to avoid a fur- 
ther bad effect, there should be at least two full lines below. 
If such bad breaks occur, it is a simple matter to combine 
the first two paragraphs, without an especial loss of effec- 
tiveness in the matter, but with a decided increase in the 
effectiveness of the appearance. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are used to 
emphasize the points made herein, and should make decid- 
edly plain, we believe, the advantage of a regular contour 
in text-pages through the elimination of bad breaks. 





The Golden Rules. 


Do as you would be done by.— Persian. 

Do not that to a neighbor which you would take ill from 
him.— Grecian. 

What you would not wish done to yourself do not unto 
others.— Chinese. 

One should seek for others the happiness one desires for 
one’s self.— Buddhist. 

He sought for others the good he desired for himself. 
Let him pass on.— Egyptian. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.— Christian. 

Let none of you treat his brother in a way he himself 
would dislike to be treated.— Mohammedan. 

— From the Almanac of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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with a view to assisting 
them with articles of a 
helpful nature. Ordina- 
rily, these letters, we be- 
lieve, come from readers 
who labor under a miscon- 
ception, who do not see 
that, in most cases, the 
underlying principles are 
as applicable to a one- 
color job as to a two-color 
job, and to a dodger or an 
advertisement as to a fine 
brochure or an elaborate 
booklet. Once one knows 
the requirements for good 
work, fine work, or two- 
color work, he should ex- 
perience no difficulty 
applying his knowledge of 
those requirements to or- 
dinary work. The princi- 
ples are universal in their 
application, and we are 
of the opinion that those 
readers who have so writ- 
ten us have paid more at- 
tention to the clothing of 
the arguments made from 
time to time than to the 
argument itself. 

Here, we are going to 
use as an example a typi- 
cal small-town job—a 
dodger. The same pre- 
dominant fault which 
characterizes this dodger 
could as easily be found 
in a two-colored mailing- 
folder, the title-page of a 
handsome brochure, or, in 
fact, the finest of printing, 
judged from every other 


Reconstruction of a Dodger — Contrast. 

Interested readers have sometimes written THE INLAND 
PRINTER for more matter of special interest to the fellows 
in the small town, with whom a two-color job, or a booklet, 
or catalogue, on which the printer has a chance to “ spread 
himself,” is a distinct rarity. We like to get these letters, 
to keep our fingers at the pulse of our readers, that we may 
know the problems they face, the difficulties they encounter, 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Printers’ Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


in small towns. 


EVERYBODY INVITED 
TO JOIN THE 


BIG HALLOWEEN 


PARADE 
TUESDAY EVENING 





Parade forms on West Main 
Street at 7:30 o’clock 


Headed by Brookville Band 





Under the Direction of the 
BROOKVILLE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


Fic. 1. 
Display throughout is too nearly the same, and the event advertised does not 
stand out to attract the attention of and interest the reader. 


standpoint. We hope the “ big fellows ” will not come back 
at us with the argument that we are paying too much 
attention to the “little fellows ” just because the example 
we are going to use to illustrate a big and universal point 
is clothed in the fashion of small jobs, from small shops 










Address all communications to Apprentice 





The dodger herewith (Fig. 1), has several faults, all of 
which we hope to mention, but one big fault which we will 


emphasize so forcibly, by 
contrast of original and 
resetting, that our readers 
will not make the same 
error again. 

That fault is a lack of 
contrast in the display. 
It is true that on certain 
kinds of displaywork, al- 
most everything must be 
“brought out,” the quoted 
term, universally under- 
stood in printing-office cir- 
cles, being used to avoid 
too many repetitions of the 
same word. But, to set 
everything big in an effort 
to obtain that end, on 
work where practically 
everything must be promi- 
nent, is merely to defeat 
the object intended. Em- 
phasis is obtained, as we 
have stated many times in 
the past, by other means 
besides setting the points 
to be emphasized in large 
type. It is obtained by 
position, for example — 
many ways, in fact, among 
which, and most important 
and effective of all, by 
change, difference, varia- 
tion, or whatever you are 
of a mind to call it. But, 
whatever you call it, it is 
contrast. Does not the 
argument appear logical, 
therefore, that when ev- 
erything is set large, so 
large, in fact, that, be- 
cause of the size of the 
stock on which the job is 
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printed, every line, regardless of relative importance, is 
set in so nearly the same size of type that there is not suffi- 
cient change, variation, difference or contrast to emphasize 
all the points? The argument that all display is no display 
is a good one, but it works two ways. There is no display 
in the text-page of a book, where every line is set in the 
same size and style of type, is there? Then, there surely 
can not be much display, or effective display, on that dodger 
(Fig. 1) where every line, 
although large, is almost 
of the same size. There is 
no contrast on the page of 
text printed as indicated, 
and there is little contrast 
on the dodger reproduced. 

Obviously, the big thing 
in this copy, the thing that 
will attract the attention 
of, and most likely inter- 
est, the reader is the event 
indicated by the words, 
“ Big Halloween Parade.” 
These words constitute the 
“ principal speaker,” so to 
speak. Why, then, permit 
the “fillers” on the pro- 
gram to take up so much 
“time ” or the audience to 
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Everybody Invited to Join 











rated in the first line. The same point is emphasized in 
the incorporation, in Fig. 2, of the word “ Street” in the 
line with “ West Main.” Then, if any two words of the two 
bottom lines of Fig. 1 should be on the same line, these are 
the last two. But the best arrangement is of all these 
words on one line, as in Fig. 2, which was not done in 
Fig. 1. These points may appear trivial to some readers, 
but they are really very important, especially as aids to 
clarity and comprehension. 

Display is overdone, 
and loses its effect, when 
every line is given so much 
distinction that a medley 
of attractions greets the 


eye. Display is underdone 
when there is not a suffi- 
cient difference in the size 
of the various lines, in 


favor of the more impor- 
tant, of course, in propor- 
tion to their importance, 
as in Fig. 1. A judicious 
amount of display, and 
good contrast in that, is 
the best of all display, and 
this idea has influenced us 
in the rearrangement on 
this page. 





“heckle” so vociferously 
that the speaker can not 
be heard, as he should be, 


TUESDAY EVENING 


The Size of Books. 
The average reader and 





above the din and clamor 
incident to so much noise 
from the lesser lights of 
the occasion? Surely, 
these words should “ stand 
out” in the design. The 
other lines should be al- 
lowed to “talk” only as 
“loudly ” as their impor- 
tance permits, or is proper. 
In Fig. 2 we show a re- 
arrangement of the same 
copy along lines which are 
considered most effective 
for this class of work. 
While it is true that, in 
our reproduction, some of 
the minor points are 
rather small, it must be 
remembered that both 
dodgers were originally 6 by 9 inches, and in that size the 
smallest line of Fig. 2, in eighteen-point, was sufficiently 
large to be easily read, and at some distance, too. But, in 
it, the important words are displayed so as to quickly arrest 
the attention of those who see it on the sidewalk, in the 
store window or on the doorstep. 


It will be noted that other changes are made, particu- 
larly as to the arrangement of words by lines in relation 
to their meaning combined. This has been well termed the 
“ break-by-sense ” method of the arrangement of words in 
lines of display. It makes comprehension easier for the 
reader, who usually comprehends a line of display at a 
time. “ Everybody” is not “ invited ” to witness, or stay 
away from, the parade, but everybody is invited to “ join ” 
the parade. Therefore, for best results, and for better 
comprehension, the words “to join” should be incorpo- 
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Parade forms at West Main Street 
at 7:30 oclock 


Headed by Brookville Band 


Under the Direction of the 


BROOKVILLE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Fic. 
Here, the unimportant points have been set in smaller type than in the orig- 
inal, thereby emphasizing the more important words. 


book-buyer is constantly 
put to his wits’ end to de- 
cide what constitutes a 
duodecimo, a 16mo, an oc- 
tavo, a crown octavo, etc. 
In truth, there is abso- 
lutely no fixed law which 
governs this question. Pre- 
sumably the size of a book 
is determined by the num- 
ber of folds of the paper 
which forms a “ signa- 
ture,” but the length and 
breadth of paper vary so 
greatly that the number 
of folds really indicates 
nothing of the size of a 
2. book’s page. In England 
they have just made an 
attempt to fix upon a new 
scale of standards. The measurements decided upon may 
be useful in giving an idea of the sizes as fixed by the 
librarians, who have abolished the time-honored expres- 
sions, “ imperial,” “ crown,” “ foolscap,” “ demy,” and so 
on, and adopted the almost equally vague terms “ large ” 
and “small” instead. The new English scale follows: 


I ND ka ve We eessdeuncaeen BRR: os ook n sah oes over 18 inches 
EE Sekiigeckven Swi ee essence BG akehencacneerea ewer below 18 inches 
MMI ac Gee be tues ehe oat SS ea beat kw eaee below 13 inches 
Large octavo ....... ES waves SOR ata iraene kane oes below 11 inches 
Eee ee eee eT DO cbuticatesaaewe wee below 9 inches 
NE Ose cn nackaeeae ene BO Son catecaceanes below 8 inches 
IGMEIED cous smerearsea mur | AS Rr ae below 8 inches 
MD ios tae beww eke eeuenw Pe. GAnwalssanateanwe is 6 inches 
MEN: Shen tot ces neba eae DP Nivbskiuedsacteak eee below 6 inches 
BURNIN MIND ob cs haseaeoan eae ee ee rer re below 15 inches 
[RRMEUD ku 45 5 esa ubanaakasonk ane BED chain vanes arene eee below 11 inches 
OMIM APIATOO: on cicinnscowewconaes MUO Goat .ce cease ones below 8 inches 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this pur- 
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pose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must 


Kiel National-Zeitung, Kiel, Wisconsin.— 
Your work is very good indeed, fully up to the 
standard of what such work should be. 

Lora H. BAILey, Salisbury, Maryland.— The 
card for The Farmers & Planters Company is 
very neat and effective. It could hardly have 
been handled more satisfactorily. 

J. T. STEmLeY, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— Your 
business card is very pleasing in design and 
color, and wholly satisfactory in every other 
way that is worthy of consideration. 

St. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY PREss, Collegeville, 
Minnesota.— The program for the entertain- 
ment, “‘ The Upstart,’’ is artistic in arrange- 
ment, well composed and nicely printed. 

DANA T. BENNETT COMPANY, New York city. 
— The little card an- 
nouncing the removal of 
your office and plant to 
a new location is very 
pleasing. It could hardly 
have been improved upon. 

THE AMERICAN PRINT- 
ING INK COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has favored 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
with a desk-calendar, 
mounted on a brass stand, 
which is very handsome, 
for which our thanks go 
forth. 

THE CADMUS _ PREss, 
Los Angeles, California. 
— The series of blotters 
which you printed for in- 


sertion in The Cadmus 
Cadence, your house- 
organ, are original in 


design and printed effec- 
tively, making very force- 
ful advertising. 

Burton R. REED, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire.— 
The book-plates designed 
by you have the right 


effect. They are very 
well designed and satis- 
factorily executed. We 


admire most the one for 
John Gilbert. 

THE STEBBINS-EBY 
Press, Fresno, Califor- 
nia.— We continue to ad- 
mire the fine grade of 
printing which you are 


giving your’ customers. 
It is the value-received 
kind. The main group 


on the Abe Shaddow card 
is somewhat too low. 
THE GUIDE PUBLISHING 
Company, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia.— The specimens of 





not be included in package of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 








your work are of very good ordinary grade. We 
note with pleasure that you realize the advan- 
tage of simple arrangements and pleasing, 
readable type-faces in the execution of printing. 

H. D. MosHer, DeKalb, Illinois.— All your 
specimens are nicely arranged, well displayed, 
and in an uncommon style which makes them 
distinctive. You must watch a tendency to 
crowd lines too closely, for that is your only 
fault. 

The Dundee Hawkeye, Dundee, Illinois.— The 
blotters are well designed, but we do not ad- 
mire the use of Copperplate Gothic display with 
text set in roman. There is not a sufficient 
degree of similarity between these two styles 
of type to make their use together pleasing. 


AUH and ROSENTHAL 
associated as Advertising 
Counsellors inthe Keenan Buildi 


announce the appointment of ~ 
WALTER H.REUTER, 
for seven years affiliated with 


dvertising Department of 


the A 

the Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing (o.. and late manager 
Advertising Service Department 
of the AW. McCloy Co.~as a 
member 
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Originally printed in gray on white Italian hand-made paper stock, the announcement 
design here shown was especially effective. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 














EDGEWATER PRESS, Chicago, Illinois.— The 
blotter issued by you to advertise holiday print- 
ing is effective in arrangement and quite artis- 
tic. The red could be a little brighter, made so 
by the addition of some yellow, to excellent 
advantage. 

LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.— The 
specimens of your work sent us are in every 
way up to the standard of past work received 
from you. Our only regret is that some of 
them are in colors from which satisfactory 
plates can not be made. 

THE FRANK D. JAcosps CompANy, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.— The large mailing-folder, 
*““ Now Is the Time to Buy Printing, Not Next 
Week or Next Month— NOW!” is effective 
and foreeful. We would 
prefer to see the head- 
ing stronger, although 
printed, as it is, in red, 
it is quite prominent. 

E. L. WiILson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.— The cover- 
design for a 
booklet, advertising Whit- 
more’s Improved Belt 
Dressing, is effectively 
designed. We would pre- 
fer a softer color to the 
red as a background, for 
large amount of 
a design 

uninvit- 


folder or 


such a 
warm color in 
makes it rather 
ing to the eye. 

THE FRANK D. JAcoBs 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— The an- 
nouncement of your re- 
moval to a new location 
is an excellent one. We 
believe, however, that it 
would have been wise to 
include the new address 
with the words, ‘“ Our 
New Location,” alongside 
the half-tone on the first 
page of the folder. The 
work is good in concep- 
tion, design and printing. 

A. S. COHEN, New York 
city.— Spacing is very 
uneven between words of 
the Birmingham Iron 
Foundry advertisement 
and there is hardly suffi- 
cient contrast between 
the display and_ text- 
matter therein. Small 
advertisements such as 
this one are very diffi- 
cult to handle, and we 
consider that you did very 
well as it is. 
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EpwIn H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— The work you are doing with the Jackson- 
Remlinger Printing Company is of an excep- 
tionally high grade. The attractiveness of the 
work leads us to remark, as we have so often 
before, that good typography is more a matter 
of brains than type. By simple arrangements 
of plain type-faces, generally Caslon, you have 
given customers of your house the best that is 
to be had in printing. A specimen of your 
plain, but beautiful, work alongside a specimen 
gaily bedecked with ornaments, rules, ete., as 
for a masquerade, would leave no question in 
the mind of one who is blessed with good taste, 
and a fair degree of judgment, as to what style 
of printing is the better. We take pleasure in 
reproducing a characteristic example of your 
work for the benefit of such of our readers who 
may want to know just what printing must be 
to provoke such a decision. 

Louts A. Leptis, Jersey City, New Jersey.— 
The hand lettered and designed Christmas- 
greeting card is very good in general arrange- 
ment. Of course the lettering and the illustra- 
tion are not examples of finished work, but, 
since it was an individual card, probably hur- 
riedly done, the time necessary to near- 
perfection could not be devoted to it. 

A DIGNIFIED and attractive folder announces 
the combination of the printing establishments 
of S. Shemin and I. M. Harris at 125 Church 


street, New York city, and of the incorporation 
of the firm. The men are capable of producing 
a high grade of printing, and customers may 


rest assured of the quality of the work emanat- 
ing from the Shemin-Harris Company. 

WALTER WALLICK, Champaign, Illinois.— The 
folder, advertising individual Christmas cards 
and folders, is effectively arranged and well 
printed. Samples of Christmas cards are tipped 
to the inside pages of the folder, ‘‘ just to give 
the recipient an idea.”” The color combination 
is better on the white stock than on the yellow, 
and is in better harmony with the occasion. 

MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— The booklet, ‘‘ The Tale of Two 
Ten-by-Fifteens,’”’ prepared for you by the 
Eugene Smith Company, Aurora, Illinois, in 
whose plant those particular ten-by-fifteens, 
with Miller feeders attached, are located, is an 
exceptionally pleasing piece of work. We can 
not suggest any means by which its appearance 
could be improved. 

Arvip F. Norpstrom, Pipestone, Minnesota.— 
While the silver ink harmonizes very pleasingly 
with the onyx stock, on which the Leader letter- 
head is printed, it is difficult to read, especially 
at certain angles, and should be discarded for a 
straight color or black. A medium gray would 
have been equally as harmonious as the silver, 
and much less trying to the eyes. In printing 
of any sort, the reader should be considered. 

THEODORE T. Moore, Fowler, Indiana.— 
Typography on the mailing-folder, designed to 
exploit the advantages of having school an- 
nuals printed by The Benton Review Shop, is 
good, and we have no suggestions to make by 
way of improvement. Presswork is not by any 
means up to the standard of the typography 
and, since half-tone printing is a big part of 
the work on annuals, we fear, for that reason, 
the folder will not secure the desired results in 
the way of orders. 

STEWART & Fryer, Chicago, Illinois.— Speci- 
mens of your work sent us for review are of an 
exceptionally good grade, The embossed-panel 
effects add much to the appearance of some of 
the work, the raised and sunken panels ob- 
tained by the use of the Ellis New Method 
Embossing system lift work, which might other- 
wise be termed commonplace, above the ordi- 
nary. Your calendar is an exceptionally fine 
piece of printing. 

CARL J. H. ANDERSON, Amherst, Chio.— Your 
composition is very good indeed and shows that 
you are following intelligent ideas of simplic- 
ity. If the green on the stationery for the News 
Company had been made a little brighter the 
appearance would be improved. The other ex- 
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announces that complete lines of authen- 
tically styled serge skating habits ; street, 
afternoon and dancing frocks; and top 
coats are now on display 











Neat and interesting announcement by Edwin H. Stuart, with Jackson-Remlinger Printing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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amples require no correction. You have fol- 
lowed the colonial style of typography to 
advantage in the arrangement of the program 
for The Oberlin Dramatic Association. 

H. A. SKINNER, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
— We have nothing but words of praise for the 
fine work you are doing. The specimens are 
nicely arranged and effectively displayed, in 
spite of the fact that the copy in many in- 
stances is so heavy as to strike the average 
compositor as impossible of satisfactory ar- 
rangement. We admire especially the cover- 
design for the Casino Menu, printed from 
Satanic outline type in brown and a light blue- 
gray on buff Sunburst cover. You are justified 
if you feel proud of the uniform excellence of 
your work. 

“* KEEPING STEP WITH FATHER TIME ”’ has been 
used for the title of booklets and advertising 
matter of many sorts for years, but it remained 
for the Caxton Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who have a persistent habit of dressing beggars 
in kings’ clothing, to make the most out of that 
idea, at least so far as we have seen. They did 
this in a booklet for the Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company, the cover of which is repro- 
duced in half-tone on this page. It is one of 
the most attractive pieces of advertising litera- 
ture of like character which we have ever seen. 
The cover-design was printed in black, red, 
white and gold on dark gray, hand-made cover- 
stock. The robe, thrown loosely over Father 
Time’s shoulders, and the lower-case letters of 
the design, were printed in white. The upper 
portion of the background of the panel at the 
top was printed in gold. The lower part of that 
background, the light from the lantern and the 
outlines of the initial letters, were printed in 
red. The inside of the initial letters, the lines 
of the drawing and the outline of the panel, 
were printed in black. By a comparison of 
these specifications with the half-tone illustra- 
tion, one should be able to visualize fairly well 
the appearance of the cover. The illustration 
is an injustice to the original because of the 
limitations of the photoengraver. The inside 
pages are on white stock, the type in black, and 
the border and decorations in light brown. 

Guy CASE, Geneva, Nebraska.— The border is 
altogether too strong on the Signal letter-head. 
We would suggest parallel one-point rules in- 
stead of the twelve-point rules used by you. The 
line of italic capitals therein is a blemish to the 
design. Italie capitals, because of their pro- 
nounced slope, do not fit in well with panel 
arrangements, or with roman capitals. If the 
one-point rules were used on this letter-head, 
as suggested, they could have been printed in 
red-orange to excellent advantage. 

ONE of the most attractive of the many beau- 
tiful Christmas greetings received during the 
past holiday season was the folder which came 
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Cover of a beautiful booklet, designed and printed by the Caxton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For details as to printing, read review on this page. 


from The Merrymount Press, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. It is a simple folder, of white stock, 
on the first page of which, plainly set, the 
words of good cheer appear. On the 
third page, inside, a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the first church of Lancaster, 





MONTHLY DINNER 
PRINTERS’ BOARD of TRADE 


HOLLENBECK HOTEL 





IE program will have to do with 

the present unusual conditions in the 
printing industry, will be interesting —not 
too dry, and you cannot afford to miss it. 





DINNER SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
KEEP THE DATE OPEN 


THURSDAY 
APRIL 27, 1916 


TOM R. COLES, Chatman AT SIX O'CLOCK 





Massachusetts, appears, printed in two 
colors. The illustration is of an old- 
style type of design and appears to 
have been printed from a woodcut. 


JoHN M. Murray, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.— As usual, the specimens of 
your work are of a very high grade, 
and emphasize the advantages of sim- 
ple arrangements of plain and readable 
type-faces. No search-warrant is nec- 
essary to locate the type. Our only 
suggestion for improvement is on the 
business card for the Commercial Print- 
ing House, which is, nevertheless, a 








Unusual and simple, but pleasing, announcement-card 
by John M. Murray, Los Angeles, California. 


very effective and dignified design. In 
view of the fact that the trade-mark 
of the firm breaks the second display 
line, and that the matter on either side 








varies so much in amount that smaller type 
was necessary on one side than on the other, 
we would suggest some other arrangement. 
The fault is a matter of symmetry, or rather 
a lack of symmetry, due to the great difference 
in the appearance of the two sides. One of 
your cards is reproduced on this page. 

G. M. Wroten, Camden, New Jersey.— The 
Matlack letter-head could be made very effective 
by a few changes. The matter below the two 
cuts is too large in proportion to the size of 
the main display line, and not only handicaps 
the prominence of the main display line through 
lack of contrast, but accentuates the lack of 
harmony between the two styles of type used 
for these items. The main display line also 
crowds the top of the sheet too closely, causing 


the design to be appear overbalanced. It should 
be lowered about one pica. 
The Square Deal, Lansing, Kansas.— The 


cover-design for your Christmas edition is bi- 
zarre. It is made so by the use of so many 
rules and ornaments, intricately arranged, and 
by the predominance of bright colors in the 
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Business Portraiture 


DID you ever seriously consider what your printed 
matter really is? It is nothing less than your por- 
trait,—your representation,—your business “‘front.”” 


IN these days, face-to-face transactions are rare. 
The letter or bill, the document or enclosure, the 
folder or booklet,—these have replaced the personal 


element. 


NO business can afford to show itself in the un- 
pardonable garb of indifferent stationery or sales 
literature. Dignified gentility is always “‘correct 


style’’ in business printing. 


THIS printing organization 1s trained to produce 
the “‘eminently genteel’ —the kind of printing you 
like to receive,—the kind of printing you would 
like to have your business clients receive from you. 
In short, your correct representation,—your busi- 


ness portrait. 


IT is not the price you pay for printing that guar- 
antees the desirable “‘picture’’; it is the true appre- 
ciation of your exact requirements by the printer. 
We know the kind of printing you want in order 
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Repetition— Reputation 


IT has been said;—it has been forgotten! Repeat, 
please, for memory faileth. Every man knows a 
thing or two if he could only recall them. 

TO build a business reputation you must employ 
repetition. Only once said is more than twice for- 
gotten. Mentally we are all children, and a good 
story grows more entertaining with every telling. 


THE public must be told and re-told about your 


ability to serve them. And each time the message 


must be delivered exactly as if it had never before 
been mentioned, 


ON this concrete foundation of essential facts all 
successful publicity is planned. By the grace of the 


printing press the message is given visibility and 


to do full justice to your business standing. 


The W. B. Crombie Company 
Representative Printing 
Graphic Arts Building 


Worcester 


Folder by The W. B. Crombie Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Would it bring 
greater returns if ‘** dolled-up ”’ with ornaments 
and colors galore? We think not. 


printing scheme. The words of the title are 
lost in the maze of rule and decoration which 
surrounds them. The inside pages are nicely 
made up, but rather poorly printed. The trou- 
ble in the last instance was caused mainly by 
badly worn type, and, then, too, an insufficient 
amount of ink was carried. The impression 
was also too weak. 

THE W. B. CRoMBIE COMPANY, Worcester, 
Massachusetts.— The series of monthly folders, 
advertising the advantages of your service to 
buyers of printing, are unique and they are 
forcefully and interestingly written. Printed 
on the first page of a four-page folder, on bond 
stock, 8% by 11 inches in size, from large 
sizes of Caslon old style, without decoration of 
any sort, the series is eminently dignified and 
readable. The issue for each month was printed 
on a different color of stock. To give our 
readers a more definite idea as to the character 
of this advertising, we are reproducing two of 
these examples herewith. 

Harry E. MILLIKEN, Instructor of Printing, 
Holyoke Vocational School, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts.— We judge the Boston master-printer 
was right when he said the printing done 
under your direction by the boys of the print- 
ing classes was above the average in quality 
of work done in regular printing-plants. 
Every one of the specimens sent us by you is 
a good one, each detail of their execution being 
properly handled and according to accepted 
standards governing printing. 

ALFRED B. MILLER, Northfield, Minnesota.— 
The blotter for the Mohn Printing Company 
is well displayed. It would be improved in 
appearance if the matter in italic, which ap- 
pears below the line ‘‘ Printers of,’’ had been 
set in narrower measure so as to occupy some 


Graphic Arts Building 
Worcester, Mass. 











NORFOLK 
Jn VIRGINIA 


The Logical 
Convention & Tourist City 
Some Interesting Things you 
should know about this 
Wonderful City 





This is a Personal 
Welcome to You 


Issued by 
The Chamber of Commerce 
of Norfolk. Virginia 























An interesting folder-title, typical of the 
work of Howard Van Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia, 
who designed it. 


an attractiveness that appeals to the eye. But the 
most. favorable impressions gradually fade unless 
they are revived by the well-timed operation of the 
“*repeater.”’ 


The W. B. Crombie Company 
** Reputation-Making Printing” 


Another Crombie folder, simply arranged and 
composed in such manner as to make compre- 
hension by the reader as easy as possible. Orig- 
inal was set in eighteen-point. 


of the waste space at the bottom and to bal- 
ance the white space at the sides of the two 
top lines. This would make a more pleasing 
distribution of the white space in the design 
and a more pleasing, less bulky contour. The 
line at the top crowds the rule above it too 
closely. Watch the matter of a pleasing and 
uniform distribution of white space very 
closely, for it is an important consideration. 

J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio.— As 
in the past, we admire your clever work. Few, 
if any, are doing more effective work with type, 
rule and ornament. The effect of neatness 
which you invariably obtain through the use 
of small sizes of type and soft colors could be 
emulated with profit by many who unintelli- 
gently use larger and bolder types than are 
really necessary and, furthermore, print such 
types in strong and harsh colors. Even with 
comparatively small types, you give proper em- 
phasis to the various display points, for you 
apply the principle of contrast and use white 
space to advantage. 

VINCENT LucicH, San Quentin Prison, Cali- 
fornia.— Your Thanksgiving-greeting folder is 
quite a novelty, the cut-out design of the title- 
page causing the turkey, printed on the inside, 
to appear caged for the occasion: We note that 
you used Christmas decoration with the fleur- 
de-lis border on the greeting-page inside, which 
was hardly appropriate, but presume you 
wanted to use something and had nothing else 
available. Better use nothing in the way of 
ornamentation for a job than that which is 
not fit. The Christmas-greeting folder is too 
elaborate in the use of rules and ornaments. 
Study the examples of such work as are shown 
in these pages and follow the simple styles rep- 
resented in them. 








THE Ropert H. TRUE COMPANY, 

LimITeD, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
— Specimens from your house are 
always good and possess a distinec- 
tive appearance which adds char- 
acter. We can select your work 
from that of any other printer 
without looking for the imprint. 
The inside pages of the folder for 
the Interstate Trust and Banking 
Company, giving its statement, are 
very crowded, and would have 
been much better had smaller sizes 
of type been used for the lines of 
minor importance. The envelope- 
slips for Godchaux’s store are ef- 
fectively designed and printed. 

W. G. CAMPBELL, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina.— Every issue of 
The Home Chronicle is_ nicely 
made up and well printed. Some 
of the specimens of jobwork are 
too decorative, especially since the 
decoration is not significant. We 
refer particularly to the cover of 
the booklet, ‘“ Information.’”” We 
note also that there is a tendency 
to crowd lines of capitals too 
closely. In view of the fact that 
there are no low letters in the 
capital alphabet, as in the lower- 
case, lines of capitals appear 
crowded when not leaded. Con- 
sidering that the work was done 
largely by boys of the school, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and six- 
teen, you, their instructor, can 
feel that your efforts have brought 
good results. 

BourRKE-RICE ENVELOPE Com- 
PANY, Chicago, Illinois.— Your ecal- 
endar is effective and, made up in 
the form of an envelope, the idea 
is wholly in keeping with the char- 
acter of your business. For the 
benefit of our readers, we _ will 
state that a “‘ window’ envelope, 
made of cover-stock, contains cards on 
which the calendar for each month is 
printed, showing through the window. A 
ringlet is provided for hanging the cal- 
endar to the wall, in the desk, or wher- 
ever the recipient desires to hang it. It 
is to be opened at the end of each month 
and the calendar for that month removed ; 
the one for the month starting then 
shows through the “ window.” 

CENTRAL City Book BINDERY, Jack- 
son, Michigan.— Your blotter represents 
another example of typographic design 
which can best be described by bringing 
into play the statement made by the 
critic who, on viewing a small and plain 
picture inside a large and_ elaborate 
frame, said: ‘‘ The frame is so prominent 
it makes you forget all about the picture.” 
The decorative scheme, due to the com- 
plexity of the border and the great 
strength of tone of the geometric squares 
so lavishly used, subordinates entirely the 
type of the design. You did not issue 
that border with the intention of fright- 
ening people out of reading it, but that 
is virtually what you did. Subordinate 
the decoration to the type, always. 

ORIEN C. ROARK, Greenville, Kentucky. 
— Your New Year’s greeting-card is quite 
a novelty, but we are not keen admirers 
of puzzle-effects such as are represented 
therein. After one discovers from a study 
of your design that there are twelve let- 
ters in Happy New Year, twelve months 
in the year and twelve hours in the day, 
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Franklin Club 


Original pen-and-ink layouts for menus by Steve Bow- 


ron, a Chicago journeyman printer. 


The drawings indi- 


cate that Mr. Bowron has considerable talent as an artist 
as well as a typographer, a very desirable combination. 
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he has only learned one thing he 
did not already know, and that one 
thing is not of much consequence. 
Do we stop to consider how many 
letters there are in certain words 
or combinations of words? If we 
know the words and their signifi- 
eance we have all the value there 
is in them. We prefer plain and 
simple greeting-cards, livened up 
a bit by appropriate decoration. 
LoREN HUNTER, Kanorado, Kan- 
sas.— In general arrangement, the 
stock letter-head form, along one 
side of which, in a panel, the rep- 
resentative lines of business con- 
ducted in your town are listed, is 
a good one. We note that in the 
heading for The Kanoradian Pub- 
lishing Company you have used a 
condensed text-letter in combina- 
tion with an_ extended lining 
gothic, between which styles of 
type there is nothing of harmony. 
This is the error we point out in 
the work sent us for review more 
than any other, and very few 
things are more displeasing to the 
esthetic eye than that particular 
combination of types. Avoid it. 
THE Istie Press, Islip, New 
York.— The card, the illustration 
on which was hand-colored, rep- 
resents a very good idea, but the 
use of text type for the bulk of 
the matter 
In the first place, the type does 
not harmonize in any way with 
the dainty illustration, nor does it 
harmonize with the extended block- 
letter used for the signature and 
for a few other lines in the de- 
sign. A dainty effect should have 
been obtained in the type. A light- 
face roman or italic, or a combi- 
nation of the two, have 
enabled you to turn out something 
really fine and distinctive. It is a real 
shame that such good intentions and such 
a good start in the right direction should 
have been nullified by the selection of 
type which has no place with such a bor- 
der or such an illustration. 


yas a serious mistake. 


would 


CHARLES E. Day, Saint Francis, Kan- 
sas.— Your work is not very good. We 
want to be frank with you, in the hope 
that you will follow the articles in THE 
INLAND PRINTER closely, and do outside 
study as well, in order to obtain a good 
knowledge of the principles of design and 
color harmony which is necessary to the 
execution of good printing. For memo 
heads, all the designs are set in too large 
sizes of type, occupying too much space 
on the sheet. This led you to crowd the 
designs so close to the top edge of the 
sheet that the work is overbalanced, and 
too great a variation between top and 
side margins made apparent. You use 
ornaments too frequently, and especially 
since those used are not at all significant 
to the line of business represented and 
are not of pleasing design. Presswork 
is poor. Hard bond stock requires a hard 
tympan and a rather stiff grade of ink. 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS, Kansas 
City, Kansas.— All the specimens sent us 
are interesting and offer marked improve- 
ment over the work previously received 
from you. The Thanksgiving dinner menu 
would be better if the border used around 
the bottom of the page was continuous 
about the entire design. In that case. 
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Interesting and, no doubt, effective way to advertise the printing of business and personal cards. 
f which appeals to his fancy, is almost certain to buy of the advertiser. 


the border, being heavier in tone than the other 
items in the design, could have been printed in 
a rather weak tint of blue, and the type and 
ornaments, here printed in red, printed in dark 
blue, as the type and border are now printed. 
The cover for the Jones Farewell Reception 
would be better if the six-point rules, printed 
in black, were printed in a tint of blue. Much 
as all concerned may have regretted the depar- 
ture of Mr. and Mrs. Jones for Africa, it was 
not essential, nor appropriate, to dress 
the booklet as for an occasion of mourn- 
ing. 

G. Puivip PARLIN, Dover, Maine.— 
Your specimens are of a very good 
grade. Weare reproducing the envelope- 
slip promoting the advantages of visit- 
ing-cards as “ideal gifts for all the 
family,”’ as you put it, in the hope that 
it may suggest an adaptation for the 
Christmas season, or for other times, to 
others of our readers. 

J. RANKIN, Louisa, Kentucky.—In a 
general way, the specimens of your work 
are very good, but opportunities for im- 
provement are presented in several in- 
stances. On the letter-head, the name 
of the firm is set in type which is too 
small in proportion to the other items 
in the design, and the gray used in 
printing is too weak in tone to balance 


ment thoroughly for a further criticism | 
of this point in the use of colors. The i 
“Thank You” envelope-slips are nicely 
composed, but we do not admire the Hy 
style of initial used. It is a letter that | 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


possesses little of beauty and is so black | 
that, when printed in the strongest color Ht 
in the design, in so far as tone is con- I 
cerned, it dominates the design. It HH 
seems to us you used three colors in the | 
printing of this design needlessly. By 
printing the initial and the inside rule | 
in red-orange, a one-point rule being | 
used instead of four-point, the ill effect | 
caused by the overstrong initial would | 
be overcome, and the job thereby printed 
at less expense. 

HucH H. Murr, Lonaconing, Mary- 
land.— Your worst fault is a tendency 
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with the red-orange. Read this depart- tii! A 
Ht} LL HH] THT 


for decorative effects, which you carry too far. 
The specimens sent us, however good as to dis- 
play, are altogether too ornamental. Follow the 
simple style of arrangement as illustrated by 
the designs reproduced in these columns from 
month to month, and print your work in soft, 
rather than loud and harsh, colors, and you will 
be better pleased with results. When strong 
colors are used, they should be used sparingly. 
We do not understand by what considerations 
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Longevity 


The Pierce-Arrow has not yet reached the limut of its 
potential mileage because it is still too young. Frequent 
requests for instruchon books for Pierce-Arrow cars built 
a decade ago show that cars at least that old are renew- 
ind service in the hands ofa new owner. The purchaser 
of a Pierce-Arrow secures a car of lifelong durability. 


The new Pierce-Arrow models on exhibition at 
the Automobile Show and in our salesroom 


H Paulman & Co. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


advertisement writer and counselor, Monroe 
Building, Chicago. 
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The recipient, finding thereon a style of type 


the horseshoe and shamrock ornaments can be 
appropriate on the letter-head for a newspaper. 
This design is also forced, by which we mean 
that the matter enclosed does not fit in well 
with the form and size of the panel. Panels 
should not be the first consideration, the type- 
matter being made to occupy them by any 
means, but the type should be set and arranged 
in the most effective manner and, then, if a 
panel seems necessary, it can be added. In 
about ninety-nine times out of every 
hundred, panels will be found unneces- 
sary and undesirable. 

WARDWELL, PRINTER-MAN, Portland, 
Maine.— The menu for the Hazelton 
dinner is an especially pleasing piece 
of work, the arrangement of the menu- 
page proper being very interesting. For 
the benefit of our readers, we will state 
that this particular page is gotten up 
in the form of an hour-glass, the items 
in the upper portion being suitable for 
one in poor health, and headed, “‘ Have 
you ever been declined by the Equitabie 
on account of indigestion?’’ The eat- 
ables listed in the bottom portion are 
such as have caused many a stomach- 
ache, and are headed, ‘“‘Are you now in 
good health?’’ In passing, it might 
be well to mention that the banquet 
was tendered Mr. Hazelton by The 

I} Equitable Life Insurance Company. 
| The central group on the title-page is 
| too low, and should be raised in the 

| interest of vertical balance, The sec- 

HI ond page, detailing the personnel of 

\ Libby’s Orchestra, would be better if 
| the lines were set in the form of a 
| narrow group and placed at the point 
| of vertical balance, slightly above the 
| center of the page, instead of being set 

in a wide group at the top of the page, 








Forceful and dignified advertisement by Robert J. Campbell, 


i 

Hii where it not only contrasts with the 
i narrow page, but serves also to over- 
\| balance the page at the top. 

W. H. Lewis, Spencer, Iowa.— Your 
work is characterized by very good de- 
sign. The business card for the Bow- 
man Printing Company would be better 
if the main display line had been set in 
larger type. With so much matter on 
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this card, the name does not stand out with 
the degree of prominence which is desirable, 
but if there was less of other matter in the de- 
sign the line would be large enough, for then it 
would stand out through contrast with the 
greater amount of white space. Most of the 
blotters are effective in arrangement, but the 
small one, in which a background for the panels 
was printed from border units in gray, is too 
complicated in design and spotty in appearance 
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hension of the reader. Your firm's letter-head, 
printed in gray and yellow on white stock, is 
pleasing, but we would prefer to see the matter 
immediately below the main display line set in 
one size smaller type. Taken as a whole, your 
work measures up to a high standard and you 
may well feel proud of it. 

H. E. McMurray, Brookville, Pennsylvania. 
— Your specimens, especially those printed on 
bond stock, are rather poorly printed. It is 
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rule, the more pronounced the breaks appear 
to be. The illustration used on your blotter, 
“Printing That Pays Big Dividends,” is anti- 
quated in design and frivolous in suggestion, 
and does not, by any means, suggest “ printing 
that pays big dividends.”” The heading on this 
blotter is too small in proportion to the size of 
type used for the text and causes the copy to 
lose much of its effectiveness. Names of indi- 
viduals and the names of the offices they hold 
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Novel design of a card, distributed by John C. Maher, a candidate for delegate from New York city to 


the 1917 I. T. U. Convention. 


Designed by Lester A. Homan, a fellow employee of the candidate on The 


New York World. Half-tone made from a photograph of the type in the stick, the picture being inserted 


in the negative. 


to be effective in an advertising way. Any- 
thing which places a task on the reader is to 
be avoided. The package-label is interesting 
and the large wall-hangers are quite effective, 
but would be more satisfactory if the initials 
had been of such form as to harmonize better 
with the type used for the text. 

“Tr’s ALIvE.” ‘‘ Open in the presence of a 
friend.’”” These considerate admonitions were 
printed on the label of a box recently received 
by THE INLAND PRINTER, and many holes were 
punched in the box, presumably to give it air. 
Since no address was given on the label, and 
as the postmaster’s cancellation stamp was 
“poorly printed,” and for the further reason 
that the box was long and narrow, we imme- 
diately hit upon the idea that a baby alligator 
nestled therein, enjoying his long winter siesta, 
for which that species of the animal kingdom 
is noted. It can be imagined how gingerly the 
box was opened, but it was — and with a shock. 
Instead of the baby alligator which our mind 
had pictured, we found therein a copy of The 
Prospector and other advertising matter from 
W. H. Wright, a printer of North Tonawanda, 
New York, who styles himself ‘the Electric 
Printer.”” We admit his right to the title, for 
we surely got a “ shock.’’ Mr. Wright is strong 
on ideas. We have described the idea carefully, 
in the hope that it might prove suggestive to 
readers of this department who are desirous of 
pulling off a stunt in order to put “ across” 
something important. 

Simon Trust, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
You deserve commendation for the pleasing 
appearance of the advertising pages in the 
program-booklet of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association. Where such pages are ordinarily 
a conglomeration of every face of type in the 
shop, without regard to harmony, your work 
stands out because you used one general style 
throughout. The title-page is very pleasing 
also, but we believe you will agree with us 
when we state that the lines of capitals on the 
cover are spaced too closely. Capitals are all 
full-height letters, differing from lower-case in 
this respect, and, when using types where the 
shoulder is small, as on the Caslons, some lead- 
ing is necessary to avoid an effect of crowding. 
We would suggest that you make no attempt 
at squared groups in your designs when, to 
obtain that form, you must sacrifice display 
and arrangement by lines of important points 
of the copy which are necessary to the compre- 


our opinion that you used a soft grade of ink, 
whereas, for best results on bond stock, a stiff 
bond ink should be used. With stiff ink, a 
firm, hard impression must be used so that the 
ink will be forced into the fibers of the paper. 
Rules join badly in many instances and, since 
you ordinarily use two-point rules when one- 
point rules would harmonize better with the 
type, we would suggest that two birds could 
be killed with one stone in the use of the 
smaller size of rule. The larger the face of the 
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Unique idea used for a corner-card on envel- 
opes carrying copies of The Spot Light, house- 
organ of Walker Brothers & Hardy, complete 
service printers, Fargo, North Dakota. The 
idea is by Alson Brubaker, advertising manager 
of the firm, who supplies an original idea along 
this line each month. 


Many interesting cards are carried to I. T. U. conventions by delegates. 


should not be separated so far apart as on the 
title-page of the Baptist Farther Light Mis- 
Society program, and the names are 
You feature rulework a little 


sionary 
too large 
too strongly. 

W. D. ARcHIE, Indianola, Iowa.— The win- 
dow-card for the Simpson Ladies’ Glee Club is 
not pleasing as printed in red ink on yellow 
stock. Such a combination suggests cheapness 
and poor taste, something which would be read- 
ily sensed by the class of people who can be 
influenced to attend a high-grade musical en- 
tertainment. The card should have been printed 
on white stock, a rich brown, or a weak tint 
of blue or green, something artistic in fact, 
and should have been printed in soft, rather 
than harsh, colors, to harmonize, of course, 
with the color of stock. The fine wave rules 
used to underscore the large display-line set in 
and printed from Cheltenham Bold add nothing 
of emphasis, in fact, add nothing, except it be 
an inharmonious note. Text type should not be 
letter-spaced, as on the card for the tailor, Sam 
Cheshire, and, here again, the wave rules seem 
to sound a discordant note, beside crowding 
the lines of type above and below. 

S. Ostncup, Shinglehouse, Pennsylvania.— In 
the first place, the blotter, ‘‘ Getting Business,” 
would be improved if the lines of type printed 
in a weak yellow-green had been printed in red- 
orange. The color used by you is too weak by 
far in which to print lines of type, and, by 
making those lines hard to read, causes the work 
to lose in practical as well as artistic effective- 
ness. When two colors are used in a design, 
care should be taken that the colors balance in 
tone; that is, one should not ‘stand out” 
stronger than the other. The yellow-green, be- 
ing so weak, appears to recede from the blue 
in which the bulk of the design is printed. It 
appears, in fact, to be farther from the eye. 
The combination of colors is not a good one, 
and we would suggest that, before attempting 
much work in colors, you ground yourself thor- 
oughly in the principles of color harmony and 
contrast. The types used do not harmonize 
any better than the colors ; some are wide, some 
are narrow, some are text, some are block, 
others are roman, and still others are italic. 
To play safe in this respect, you should con- 
fine your work to one series for each job, de- 
pending for emphasis and contrast on variation 
in size of letters and the use of the companion 
italie of each roman face. 


as well. 
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By JOHN J. PLEGER, Author of “‘ Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches.” 
Copyright, 1917, by John J. Pleger. 


The author of ‘‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’’ Mr. John J. Pleger, has arranged to contribute to these pages an intimate and 
detailed description of the various processes of bookbinding. The intent is primarily to make printers better acquainted with the founda- 
tion principles of good bookbinding, and to that end a greater liberality of treatment will be attempted than is practical for text-book 


purposes. 


Inquiries of general interest regarding bookbinding will be answered and subjoined to these articles. 


Specific information, how- 


ever, can be arranged for by addressing Mr. Pleger, care of The Inland Printer Company. 


Gathering. 


After the signatures are folded and bundled, they are 
placed on a table in consecutive order. The assembling is 
done by beginning with the last and finishing with the first 
signature. 

To reduce the table-room required for gathering thick 
books, a gathering-table may be made as shown in the illus- 
tration.. Two books of more than the ordinary number of 
pages, one on each side, can be gathered on this table, which 
fact will appeal to any bindery where floor space is at a 
premium. 

When gathered, the books are piled on a platform, and 
if a four-point rule has been printed in the back marginal 
fold, step fashion, the collating is done quickly, and the 
books are soon ready for sewing. 

Another method is by use of the large, round table, 
driven by power. The signatures are laid on top, and the 
gatherer takes a seat so that the signatures can be easily 
picked up one at a time as the table revolves. A number 
of gatherers can be seated around the table and an extra 


Gathering-Table. 


person can be used profitably to take the gathered signa- 
tures to the collators. The speed of the table in revolution 
can be regulated to suit the requirements of the paper and 
the gatherers. The objection to this table is that inexpe- 
rienced gatherers become dizzy, due to the movement of 
the table and constantly watching the sheets pass before 
their eyes. 
Collating. 

After the signatures are gathered, they are examined 
for misplacements. This is accomplished by taking the 
gathered book in the right hand by the head and fore edge, 
holding up the signatures, and, with the thumb of the left 
hand releasing one signature at a time, observing the fig- 


ures at the bottom of the page. If the printer has provided 
a four-point rule in the marginal fold, step fashion, the 
collating can be eliminated, as misplaced signatures are 
easily detected by looking at the back of the book. Any 
break in the line can only mean that some signatures are 


Showing Position of Slugs in Signatures for Collating. 


not in their proper places. The wrong signatures, or those 
out of place, may be easily removed and the correct ones 
inserted. 

Gathering- Machine. 

The gathering-machine can be built with any number 
of boxes of any size. It requires four operators to run 
a machine with four boxes — two to place the signatures in 
the boxes, one to remove the imperfect signatures as the 
machine stops after detecting them, and one to remove the 
gathered books. The capacity of the machine at sixty 
revolutions per minute is from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand books per hour. The signatures are placed 
in the boxes in consecutive order, the suckers come up under 
the different piles and pull one signature down from each 
pile, and the gripper jaws enter and grasp it at the same 
time. Then the small hooks on each side of the gripper 
pass under the pile, over the grasped signature, and lift 
the signatures in the box to lessen the friction on the one 
which is grasped. When the gripper draws out a signa- 
ture and drops it in the conveyor upon the preceding one, 
the chain moves those in the conveyor under the next grip- 
per, and the action described above is repeated until the 
first signature passes under the pile and completes a book. 

The detecting device is operated by the thickness of the 
sheets in the signature, or by the signature itself. Thus, 
if there is one or more sheets missing, or one or more sheets 
too many in the signatures, the small hook shown on each 
gripper-arm will catch, either on the upper or the lower 
edge of the notched plate, as the signature is thicker or 
thinner than it should be, and, by so catching, will cause the 
machine to stop. At the same time it causes the lever, with 
the indicating ball on its end, to rise at the box where the 
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error is, thus giving the operator a signal showing where 
to look for the trouble. To rectify the trouble he places 
a perfect signature where the imperfect one would have 
fallen, and, after removing the defective one from the 
gripper, starts the machine by pulling down on the ball. 

When stitchers are attached to these machines, the con- 
veyor changes the position of the signatures from the hori- 
zontal to the vertical, and then passes them in the stitcher. 

After the signatures are gathered, they are examined 
for misplacements, as indicated under “ Collating.” 


The Cheshire Book-Gathering Machine. 


This machine is constructed on an entirely different 
principle from that ever before employed in any machine 
for the gathering of book signatures. The curved, recipro- 
cating base-plates in each hopper, or section, of the machine 
on which the signatures are placed are made up of three 
parts: A narrow, flat section in the center and two seg- 
mental sections, one hinged to either side of the flat, central 
section, and these segmental side sections are adjustable 
up and down so as to give any degree of curvature that 
may be best suited to the particular kind of signatures 
that are being fed from each hopper. The reciprocating 
movement of these feeders in delivering the signatures to 
the feed-rolls is only two and three-quarters inches, afford- 
ing a greater speed than can be obtained by any other 
method. A speed of six thousand an hour is as easily 
obtained as any speed less than that number, and the 
machine does not cause the slightest vibration. 

The calipers, or gates, at the front of each hopper have 
a micrometer adjustment which, when properly adjusted, 
will not permit two signatures to be advanced to the feed- 
rolls. Should they be improperly adjusted, or changed 
after they have been adjusted, without the knowledge of 
the operator, there is, in front of each hopper, a set of 
feed-rolls, an automatic electrical controller which detects 
that two signatures have been advanced to the feed-rolls, 
and stops the machine, flashing a signal at the hopper for 
the guidance of the operator. If signatures are all taken 
from any hopper, or if any hopper does not advance a 
signature to the feed-rolls from whatever cause, this con- 
troller automatically stops the machine, always at the 
proper position, and displays a signal. A different thick- 
ness of signature can be fed from each of the hoppers. 
Signatures with closed heads or open heads are handled 
with equal efficiency. Signatures of twenty-four, thirty- 
two, forty-eight, sixty-four, seventy-two, eighty, ninety-six, 
or any other number of pages, are readily handled, thus 
doubling, or trebling, the amount of work that can be pro- 
duced on the book-sewing machines, and at no additional 
cost. 

After they have been delivered by the feed-rolls to the 
table, the signatures are jogged at each revolution of the 
machine. Adjustable wings on the joggers permit of giv- 
ing each section, throughout the length of the machine, any 
degree of pressure that may be required to cause the gath- 
ered signatures to be properly placed while traveling to the 
delivery-end of the machine. 

This machine is made in several styles, one having a 
plain table-delivery. Another type of the machine has an 
automatic delivery-end that reverses the back of each alter- 
nate book gathered, so there may be no mixing of the signa- 
tures of the gathered books through careless handling. One 
other type of the machine is equipped with wire-stitchers 
for use on magazines and similar work which is side- 
stitched. 

No vacuum pumps of any kind are employed on this 


machine. The push-button system of control is used 
throughout, and it is automatic in its operation. It is under 
perfect control of the operator at all times. 


Renninger Back Book-Sewing Machine. 


This machine will sew books, through the side, from 
one-fourth to two inches in thickness, from five to eleven 
inches in length, and up to nine inches in width. The 








Sample of Work Done on the Renninger Machine. 


capacity of the machine is from four to six books per min- 
ute, regardless of the number of signatures to the book. 
The adjustments are very simple and do not require an 
expert operator. This method of sewing is largely used on 
schoolbooks. 

Thread-Stitching. 

To saddle-stitch pamphlets with thread, put the needle 
through the center of the fold, pull it through, and leave 
about two inches of thread to tie the knot. Then put the 
needle through the fold, from without, near the bottom 
line of printing, and bring it through to the top line. Again, 
as at first, put the needle through the fold, from within, 
and pull the thread through. The needle should then be 
put in the center, in the same hole through which the 
thread was passed from within, and the thread pulled 
through, after which the thread is placed between the two 
ends and a double knot is tied. 

Side thread-stitching is done in the same manner, except 
that the holes are stabbed with an awl, where the needle is 
to be pushed through, and the thread is inserted from the 
bottom side. 

On thick books, better results are obtained by punching 
the sheets close to the edge of the fold and substituting 
soft twine for thread. This is sometimes done instead of 
whip-stitching on open or close-joint letterpress books, in 
which case the holes must be about two inches apart. For 
tight-joint books, take a strip of muslin two inches wide 
and paste one-half of an inch of it on the end-leaves of 
the book, over the punching, and sew the end-papers on 
the outer leaves close to the punching. Fray out the soft 
twine, and insert a large sailmaker’s needle. Place the 
book in front, with the head to the left, and, from the back, 
insert the needle in the center hole. Pull it through, insert 
in the hole to the right and pull it through there, and then 
insert the needle in the second hole to the right. This is 
continued until the soft twine is in each hole to the right 
of the center hole to the bottom. Insert the needle from 
the hole near the tail edge into the one to the left, and 
repeat until the hole next to the center is reached. Then 
carry the thread to the first hole to the left from the center, 
pull it through and repeat for each hole to the left until the 
head is reached. Insert the needle into the first hole from 
the one nearest the head on the right, and repeat for each 
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hole until the center hole is reached. Next, place the twine 
which crosses the center hole between the twine-ends and 
tie two knots. 

The objection to this method is that the book can not 
be rounded on account of the solidity of the stitch. This 
fault can, to some extent, be obviated by not pulling the 
soft twine too tight. The book can be forwarded in the 
regular manner. 


Inserting and Winding with Twine. 


This can be done by hand, after the manner shown in 
the illustration of the sample of work done on the Ren- 
ninger machine, on sheets which are seldom referred to, 
bound to be used in case of emergency only, and which are 
invariably too thick for stitching. The character of work 
does not warrant whip-stitching, and the sheets are glued 
together and sawed slantwise, the cut being the diagonal 
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MULTIPLE GAGE FOR PERFORATOR. 


BY EDWIN R. MASON. 


AM LTH the aid of the little device herewith 
illustrated, any sheet requiring two or more 
perforations across its face may be run 
through the perforator with one handling 
of the paper. One should bear in mind, 
however, that this device is for use only 
on foot-power machines, which are not 
equipped with a sliding gage. These old- 
style perforators, of which there are thousands in use 
throughout the land, are equipped with front and back 
gages only, and two perforations are about the limit with 
one handling of the paper. With the device illustrated, 
the number of perforations is limited only by the depth 
of the front table of the perforator. From one to 
twenty-five, or even more, perforations may be put 
in a sheet with one handling. This saving in han- 
dling alone will more than pay for time expended 

in making the gage. 
To explain more clearly the making of the gage, 
we will indicate a job to be perforated. A sheet 
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twelve inches wide and eighteen inches long is to 








be perforated every three inches the twelve-inch 











way, making five perforations in all. The gage, 








made as illustrated, should be a little wider than 














Showing Method of Thread-Stitching by Hand. Holes Punched 


with Awl or Punching-Machine. 


of a one-half-inch square. The saw incisions are next filled 
with glue and soft six-ply twine inserted therein. The 
back is then covered with glue and the ends of the twine 
cut to allow one inch to be tipped to the end-leaves, on 
which a strip of drab drilling has been pasted in order to 
reinforce the joint. The method is used on newspapers 
that are to be bound and placed in the files. 

Another method is to wind thread or twine from one 
saw incision to the other and tie a knot. Then put the ends 
into the incision and cover the back with glue. When dry, 
proceed with the binding. 





RIVAL FOR DIOGENES FOUND. 


Neatly framed and hanging on the office wall of an 
Albany oil-mill company can be seen a letter from a Sylves- 
ter citizen, accompanied by an uncanceled check for $2.50, 
that shows that Diogenes with his lantern lived in the 
wrong age. If he had had his being in the present genera- 
tion, he could have found the man he was looking for in 
Sylvester. 

Some time ago this Sylvester man wrote to the oil-mill 
company, asking quotations on cottonseed meal. As is this 
company’s custom, it promptly forwarded the requested 
quotations. No order was received from the Sylvester man, 
however, and the matter would soon have passed from the 
mind of the manager, but for the receipt of the letter and 
the check that now hang in their neat frame on the wall. 

The Sylvester man wrote that after getting the quota- 
tions from the Albany firm he had found that he could buy 
cheaper from a Sylvester firm, freight considered, and was 
enclosing a check for $2.50 to pay the Albany firm for its 
trouble in furnishing him with quotations. 

The manager of the Albany company replied to the let- 
ter, saying that the check would not be cashed, but that it 
would be kept as a memento of modern chivalry in business. 
— Macon (Georgia) Telegraph. 


sheets to be perforated — thirteen inches should be 

about right. The cardboard used for the several 

layers of the gage should be No. 40, and those layers 

should be cut on the paper-cutter so as to get a 
smooth edge. These boards, or layers, should then be glued 
together, building them up in steps, each step to be three 
inches wide — the distance between the perforations. The 
illustration clearly shows how this is accomplished. When 
the gage is dry, and all danger of warping is past, secure 
it to front table of perforator, with the bottom step exactly 
three inches from perforating pins. Small, short brads 
driven through each corner of the gage and into the per- 
forator table will hold it securely in place. Care should be 
taken to see that the gage is in proper position before nail- 
ing, otherwise it will have to be set again. 
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Multiple Gage for Perforator. 


The method of operating is simple. Grasp the num- 
ber of sheets the machine will perforate properly, slide 
them under the pins, bring forward to edge of bottom 
cardboard layer and perforate. Then raise the pins and 
pull sheets forward to the next step, lifting them slightly 
in order to clear the bottom step. Perforate again, and 
continue in like manner until all perforations are made. 
If ten perforations are wanted, and they are spaced equally, 
the gage may be made with five steps and, after five per- 
forations are made, the sheet may be reversed and run 
through again, using the opposite end for the guide. 

Gages may be made for perforating sheets every one- 
fourth inch or more, as required. On large runs, such as 
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checks, receipts, etc., this device will prove an invaluable 
aid to the person perforating, inasmuch as the paper needs 
to be handled but once, effecting quite a saving of time. If 
the job is to be numbered, as is frequently the case, the 
numbering-machine may be started at once. There is no 
need of waiting until the job is run through the machine 
two or three times as in following the old method. 

Another gage, which will be a great help when feeding 
curled paper into the perforator, may be made of two 
pieces of binders’ board and two pieces of brass rule. 

Take a piece of No. 25 board about two inches wider 
than the sheets to be perforated and about ten inches long. 
Another strip of the same material, four inches wide, and as 
long as the other piece is wide, should be glued flush with 
the edge of the larger piece, first inserting two four-inch 
lengths of one-point brass rule about two inches from either 
side, allowing about two inches of rule to project. Then 
place this entire device in the press and apply the pressure. 

This is to be used as an auxiliary gage and should be 
placed under the back gage, using the bolts to clamp it in 
place. Set the gage in the usual way and bend the ends of 
the brass rule upward. When curled paper is slid under 
the perforating pins and back against the gage, these rules 
press the paper out flat, taking out the curl temporarily, 
thereby insuring a better register of the perforations. 

On jobs where cross-line rules are printed on the press, 
the paper has a tendency to curl; and if sheets so printed 
are to be perforated, this device will prove a useful adjunct 
to the perforator. 


WHEN TO DOUBLE UP FORMS. 


What printer is there who has not been puzzled to decide 
whether or not it was more economical to run a job singly 
or make electrotypes and run it two or more on? There 
can be no hard-and-fast rule governing the case because 
so many things enter into the problem. The paper may cut 
to waste if the forms are doubled up, and the extra make- 
ready on forms run two or more on must always be con- 
sidered. The available presses for handling the job must 
also be taken into consideration, and their hour-cost. A 
good general rule to remember is that it is not often eco- 
nomical to double up a platen-press form of five thousand 
impressions or less. On runs of over five thousand it is 
often cheaper to make electrotypes. Doubling up a job 
that would run single on a platen press frequently means 
that it must be run on a cylinder, however; and six or eight 
thousand impressions on the platen usually cost less than 
three thousand or four thousand cylinder impressions. 

If there is any doubt as to the way in which a form 
should be run, the only safe way is to estimate the cost of 
running single, double, or with several electrotypes, and 
then compare the cost under each of the conditions.— B. M. 
Harris, in the Ben Franklin Witness. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF AN ADVERTISING MAN. 

Robert R. Updegraff, whose book, “ Obvious Adams,” 
the story of a successful business man, was published a few 
weeks ago, tells of his own upward struggle. While he 
was still at the high school, he had a position during vaca- 
tions as night telegraph operator on the Ulster & Delaware 
Railroad in the Catskill Mountains. “ During the lonely 
nights up in the mountains,” he says, “I studied advertis- 
ing books and magazines, having early decided that I 
wanted to take up advertising as a profession. Upon fin- 
ishing high school I started out from home on my own hook, 
with the clothes I had in my small trunk and $15 in cash. 
I went to Boston, where I took a position in a printing- 
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office as job-press feeder at $9 a week. That year was a 
‘panic’ year, and during almost the entire winter printing 
work was scarce, with the result that the shop went on 
‘ short time,’ and I received an average weekly pay of $7.50 
during the winter, on which I had to live, having no other 
source of income. Needless to say, I did not roll in the 
‘lap of luxury’! After one year at feeding job-presses 
I was given a job at the case setting type, at an advance of 
$3 per week. After a year of working at the case I grew 
anxious to get into the advertising business. All this time 
I had been working in that direction, my purpose in going 
into the printing-office, aside from an inborn love for print- 
ing, being to acquire a knowledge of the mechanics of 
printing to serve me in the advertising business. I was 
playing a long-distance game. During the time I was work- 
ing in the printing-office I was taking a course in adver- 
tising in the night school of the Boston Y. M. C. A., and 
studying advertising magazines and books. Finally, I made 
a break and went to New York city, where I was fortunate 
enough to immediately secure the position of assistant edi- 
tor of Advertising & Selling Magazine, which position I 
held for one year, when I resigned and went back to Boston, 
where I took a position with a certain food company as 
assistant advertising manager. Within three months the 
advertising manager resigned to go into business for him-: 
self, and I was given charge of the advertising department.” 











Oriental Limited“Making the Climb to the Summit of the 
Cascades. 
Photograph by C. R. Herrand. 
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The Real Plant Value. 


The opening of the New Year, with its large number of 
stock-takings and revisions of inventory, brought the usual 
number of requests for information as to the proper val- 
uation of the plant of the printer. Some were evidently a 
try for support of a theory, and others check-ups, but a 
few among them suggested the following thoughts on the 
changing character of the outfit of the manufacturing 
department of the printing business. 

The constantly growing number of composing-machines 
and typecasters has almost completely changed the com- 
posing-room outfit by doing away with the tons and tons 
of body-type that old-timers will remember, with the numer- 
ous racks and cases that were required to store them when 
not in actual use. This has released a large amount of 
capital that was tied up in these fonts, and made it avail- 
able for investment in modern outfits and composing and 
casting machines. It has also shown some printers the true 
reason for the so-called “ depreciation ” account, which is 
really a “ replacement reserve,” in the cost system; shown 
most of them by its absence. Plants that have carried these 
large fonts for some years after their usefulness was over 
have had a chance to get rid of them at a higher figure 
this year and have taken advantage of it. They have then 
proceeded to charge off the difference between the amount 
received and the value at which they were carried on the 
books to profit and loss. And to those who had no reserve 
it seemed like a large loss. 

The fact that the big fonts of book-type of the olden 
days are no longer necessary has not only released capital, 
but it has also decreased the amount of floor space required 
in the composing-room. This means a reduction of cost. 

But, says some one, the money that used to be invested 
in type is now tied up in the type making and setting 
machines, and the investment is just as big. In a few 
instances this is true, but not in the majority. Even if it 
were, the cost for depreciation on composing-machines is 
ten per cent, and the allowance on type is twenty-five per 
cent, quite a saving in the composing-room cost column. 

The introduction of the typecasting machines has 
resulted, in many cases, in the entire or partial adoption 
of the non-distribution methods of handling composition, 
which will most probably result in another change in the 
character of the investment in the jobroom. 

These rapid changes in the nature of the material which 
composes the bulk of the investment of the printer call for 
but one value in the inventory of the printing-plant — the 
invoice value. 

But the pressroom, you say, has not so changed. There 
you are wrong, for it has changed, too, and almost as much 
when you consider the character of the small, rapid-fire 
presses and the completeness of the newer patterns of spe- 
cial large ones. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 





All these changes point to one very important item — 
the “replacement reserve ””—for most of them will be 
almost valueless in a few years because of the special char- 
acter and lack of adaptability. 

So far as running capacity is concerned, the plant value 
is one hundred per cent of its cost until you can see a reduc- 
tion in the output per unit from wear; or it would be, were 
it not for the fact that the inventors are still busy adding 
new conveniences and creating new special machines that 
will supersede your old ones. Your plant might run twenty 
years, or it might be that a considerable portion of the 
machinery will be obsolete in a year or two. 

Attempting to take care of this by depreciating your 
inventory is very foolish. The proper method is the replace- 
ment reserve that will provide a fund that will eventually 
keep your capital intact. The real plant value is what it 
cost you, and unless you so consider it and provide for the 
shrinkage by a fund specially set apart you are on dan- 
gerous ground. 


Composing-Room Efficiency. 


The two greatest drawbacks to efficiency in most 
composing-rooms are distance and deficiency, and coupled 
with these are usually found surplus and slackness. This 
is quite a paradox, and yet every word of it is absolutely 
true of many of the older plants and some of more recent 
origin. Taking up the first pair, distance and deficiency, 
let us study each of them a little in their true relation 
to efficiency as represented by the maximum production 
at a reasonable cost. 

Distance is a great enemy to efficient production in the 
composing-room. The compositor who has to weary himself 
by long walks about the room, gathering together the mate- 
rial needed for his work, naturally has that much less 
energy, as well as less time, to expend on the work itself. 
He finishes his day more tired and with less production to 
his credit than he would have in a properly arranged plant. 
“ Can’t be helped. Must have room to place the stands and 
cabinets and stones, even if the comps. have to walk a few 
feet further.” You are wrong; it can be helped in one of 
two ways. A rearrangement can be made so that certain 
classes of work calling for one class of faces are done in 
one part of the room, and certain other work in another 
part, and the material needed by each placed so as to be 
not more than twenty feet away from the workman. Or, 
the fonts most used can be duplicated or divided and placed 
in easy reach of the workmen so that the amount of travel 
is cut down to the minimum. In one plant the compositors 
were walking an average of forty feet to the most-used 
racks and cabinets and the proof press and stones, and as 
much as sixty feet to some, but when rearranged the aver- 
age travel was less than twenty feet. That means that 
each man had his daily marathon reduced from about a 
mile to less than half a mile, and the fact that everything 
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was in close reach kept him in his place and at work so 
that the actual saving was nearly an hour a day per man. 

Next, we have deficiency, one of the worst enemies to 
rapid and economical production that it is possible to allow 
in any business—deficiency of material that causes changes 
and piecing out by the handling of two pieces in place of 
one —that causes unbelievable loss of time because of 
hunting for sorts and unwarranted risk of trouble and 
spoilage because of failure to restore the picked sorts and 
errors in replacing them. 

These two items are large enough in any printing-office 
that has not been remodeled within the last few years to 
make the rearrangement a profitable proceeding, especially 
as this efficiency problem is one that does not call for a 
big expenditure of either time or money, only the use of 
that common sense that every business man, even a printer, 
should possess. A few hours’ study of the route tracks 
of the compositors around the room will soon suggest the 
importance of the change of route and its shortening, also 
the best method of doing it. Of course, there is a great 
possibility that an efficiency engineer can do it a little bet- 
ter and that his suggestions of special furniture and layout 
will make a sufficiently greater saving to repay his fee 
in a reasonable time, but he is not absolutely necessary in 
all cases. 

If you did employ an expert he would most likely find 
the paradox named above —“a deficiency coupled with a 
surplus ”— and this would be more likely to prove true the 
older the plant. Many of the old plants have large amounts 
of body-type, held, ostensibly, to take care of So-and-So’s 
price-list or a big catalogue that comes up every other year 
and has so many alterations that it would be just as cheap 
to set it over again on the machine and throw out that two 
tons of metal and regain the use of that twenty-five feet 
of floor space that is taken up by the cases. Or, perhaps, 
it is those old-time faces in the cabinet in the corner that 
are held for Smith’s work that is changed once in three 
years and could be drawn and engraved for less than the 
depreciation reserve on the type, to say nothing of interest, 
insurance and rent. Nearly every printing-plant of ten 
years’ standing under usual conditions will find itself with 
some surplus of this kind, and in some older plants it has 
amounted to the surprising total of almost fifty per cent 
of the material in the composing-room. Think what 
that means in the annual statement of costs. So, you see, 
deficiency of the: needed material and sorts can exist in 
a plant that is carrying a large surplus of composing-room 
equipment. 

It seems hardly necessary to call attention to the second 
item of the last pair, as the thought is already suggested 
that any plant in which such conditions exist must be run 
on very slack lines; but the facts are that in every case 
in which such conditions have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the superintendent or manager, he has been highly 
incensed at the idea that any slackness could exist. As one 
said: “ Why, I buy lots of the latest faces of type and 
there is a big typefounder’s bill every month. How can 
there be any such condition as to picked and pied jobs such 
as you tell me of? The room looks clean and well kept to 
me, and while my costs for composition do seem high, I 
do not believe the lack of sorts and the time of picking has 
anything to do with it.” After the usual argument he 
was sold on the idea that his composing-room could be 
rearranged so that the men would be nearer the material 
they were expected to work with, and agreed to have it 
done provided he did not have to buy more than a few 
dollars’ worth of new furniture. In less than six months 
the savings were so great that he ordered the whole room 


equipped with the latest and most compact outfit possible, 
and to-day he is perfectly satisfied and has a large notice 
posted, stating: “Any one picking any job, live or dead, 
will be immediately discharged without any chance of rein- 
statement.” And he is living up to it by buying all the 
type needed to make it possible and cutting down the num- 
ber of faces to those in regular use. The last time we saw 
him he had an artist as part of the composing-room force, 
and claimed that he earned his pay by drawing the lines 
for which they did not have type and the ornaments that 
made the work of the house distinctive. 

Here are four words that every master printer should 
at once put to the test in his own plant: Distance, Defi- 
ciency, Surplus, and Slackness. And each of them suggests 
a question: 

Is the composing-room contained within the smallest 
possible distance from one point to another? Could it not 
profitably be condensed? 

Is there a deficiency of sorts in the most-used fonts for 
which I am paying many times over in wages for the com- 
positors, who are decreasing their brain-force by weary 
hunts for sorts? 

Is there a surplus of old, unused fonts that should be 
in the melting-pot and the money they bring invested in 
real working material instead of eating up profits in inter- 
est and insurance? 

If any of these conditions exist, even in a degree, how 
can I defend myself against the assertion that my plant 
is not under the plague of slackness? 

Think it over and answer these questions honestly, and 
then get busy with the remedy — the use of plain, ordinary 
common sense as applied to every-day business, and when 
you get over the pain of making the change you will feel 
like the fellow who had an aching tooth pulled and said: 
“Tt hurt like blazes, but if I’d a know’d that it was over 
so soon I’d a done it long ago.” You will say: “If I had 
known there was so much profit in it I would have done 
it long ago.” 


Making Allowances for Standing Jobs. 

An inquiry regarding the proper allowance on the little 
four-page weekly program of a church brings this subject 
to the front at this time, and gives us a chance to call 
attention to the very erroneous idea that both printers and 
buyers have of the amount saved by keeping the type stand- 
ing for jobs that are frequently reprinted with changes 
of a considerable amount of the matter. 

In the particular case before us the amount of composi- 
tion on the original four pages was eighteen hours, and the 
lock-up in two forms of two pages each took forty-two min- 
utes. The amount of standing matter from issue to issue 
equals one-half the total surface of the job, but is divided 
over three pages, so that it is necessary to make up three 
pages and do about ten hours’ new composition, and then 
lock up two forms. Thus the total saving is about seven 
and a half hours, at a cost in this particular shop of $1.25 
per hour — amounting to $9.37. 

The printer allowed ten dollars from the price charged 
for the original issue, and was called a robber by the pur- 
chaser — though the only one he had robbed was himself — 
when he forgot the cost of caring for that job and doing 
without the sorts tied up in it. 

A careful calculation of a number of jobs shows that 
it costs about thirty-five cents to handle any page of 
medium size, say up to 6 by 9 inches, that is tied up and 
stored away for future use and taken out to be corrected 
or printed without correction, and to this the price of any 
changes must be added. This would make a storage charge 





















of $1.40 to be added to this job, which would reduce the 
saving to $7.97. Allowing something for type tied up, and 
for the fact that matter set and held takes the place of 
matter that might be set, and reduces output, the most 
that should have been allowed on this job was $5. 

A fair allowance on such work is one-half the cost of 
the composition of the standing matter. Of course in large 
catalogues and price-lists, where the holding of the job 
is made part of the contract, the charge must be on a dif- 
ferent basis and should be calculated on the actual cost 
of holding the job plus a reasonable charge for the accom- 
modation. But where the forms are held on speculation, 
in the hope that the job may come up again, the allowance 
should be a very small one and just enough to land the 
work, and in such cases the buyer should not be allowed to 
know that the type was held. 





Keeping Tab on Yourself. 


From the manner in which many of the proprietors of 
the smaller print-shops approach the keeping of a correct 
cost system there seems to be among them a sort of inborn 
antipathy to keeping any kind of record of their own 
actions, and so various are the excuses they give for not 
wanting to do it that we are almost tempted to christen 
them the “artful dodgers of the business world.” But 
there is really very little art or reason in their attempts 
to dodge efficiency. 

Why should the proprietor or manager of a small plant 
find it any harder to keep a record of his actions and the 
amount of time expended on each than it was for him to 
fill out his time-ticket in the big shop where he worked as 
journeyman? Perhaps some of them did not truly fill out 
their tickets, and perhaps a few did not come through the 
shop to the business end of the printing-trade; but the 
majority surely recognize the fact that records must be 
kept, and that if only part of the shop keeps records they 
are of no value for finding cost or for charging the work. 

Nearly every month we are in receipt of a protest from 
some printer to whom we have recommended the simplified 
Standard cost-finding system, and the objection of practi- 
cally all of them is that it requires accurate records to be 
kept, and that record-keeping takes time which they fondly 
imagine they would otherwise put into productive work. 
A few think that they can not keep time on themselves 
because they do so many different kinds of work. 

To the latter class, we can only say that unless you keep 
a time-ticket on yourself and every other person employed 
in the plant you can not have a correct cost system and 
are only wasting time in pretending to keep one. The 
exception to this is the proprietor who does absolutely no 
mechanical work and whose whole salary is, therefore, 
chargeable as a lump sum to the general expense account. 

The difficulty of keeping tab on yourself as workman, 
foreman, or as a divided expense between the office and 
the workroom, is entirely imaginary. For instance, how 
simple it is to keep tab on the time you spend in actual 
work and the number of the order for which that work was 
done, or the time you put in as foreman in the shop as a 
shop expense, and charge the balance of your time to the 
general expense or office account. 

There are none so blind as those who will not see. The 
Cost and Method Department has shown several time- 
tickets for small shops where the work done by one work- 
man is readily divided to the different parts of the shop, 
and it is also possible to consider the whole of the one-man 
shop as one big department and charge the same price per 
hour over the whole of it, though this would not work as 
the shop grew to three or four employees. 
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In every printing-office there is work done on which a 
loss is made instead of a profit, and this is particularly so 
with the smaller shops without cost systems. If the pro- 
prietors of those shops would install correct cost systems 
and throw out the jobs on which the losses are made, they 
would find that the time that had been spent on those 
unprofitable jobs would give them time not only to keep 
up the system but also to look for new and better business; 
while the cutting out of the losses would in most cases pay 
for an auto to hunt them in. If you do not believe this, 
take a look over the jobs on which you lost money last year 
and see what the total loss amounted to, remembering that 
without the cost system you will miss a number of the bad 
ones. Then consider the number of jobs that are just on 
the edge and that could be held at a slight increase of price 
and real profit. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


RAILROAD PROBLEM MUST BE SOLVED 
NATIONALLY. 


BY CAPT. JAMES T. ELLIOTT. 


ALLERE is no question before the American 
people to-day so fundamental in its rela- 
tion to the prosperity of the nation as that 
of adequate and efficient transportation. 
Every phase of our national life, business 
j or otherwise, is advanced or retarded just 
‘41 in proportion as railroad facilities are ade- 
——— quate or inadequate. As a matter of fact, 
good crops, large manufacturing output and huge economic 
development along all lines will be nullified and of small 
account if the equipment of the railroad is not of the 
standard to meet the requirements of such a prosperous 
state of affairs. 

This was demonstrated in an unmistakable way in 1907, 
when there was a substantial increase in the business 
offered to the railroads, while a lack of yards, lack of tracks 
and lack of cars brought on the “ panic of plenty ” in that 
year. It was not a panic of scarcity, not a panic of failure 
in business, but a panic brought on by the inability of 
communities to deal with one another because the railroad 
facilities were inadequate. Congestion was everywhere; 
yards were not of sufficient capacity for trains; there were 
not sufficient tracks to carry them; nor were there suffi- 
cient cars to transport the business of the people. The 
condition that existed in 1907 is being repeated at this 
time, and will continue if the people of the nation do not 
rise up and demand that action be taken to end this intol- 
erable condition of affairs. 

What has brought it about? For years the railroads 
have been subjected to the rule of forty-nine masters — 
forty-eight States and the nation. From these sources 
legislation of the most conflicting and, in many cases, use- 
less, nature has emanated, causing the roads millions of 
dollars’ expense annually, from which no adequate returns 
were received. Every State through which a road ran or 
which contained only a small percentage of its mileage, has 
passed laws governing the road, regardless of how it might 
or might not affect the interests of adjoining States. 

For instance, Texas, in order to keep the merchants 
of Louisiana from competing in its markets, fixed a num- 
ber of rates within the State that practically shut the 
Pelican State business men out of the Lone Star State 
markets. The Interstate Commerce Commission raised the 
Texas rates and thus opened the market to their neighbors 
across the line. Later the United States Supreme Court 
sustained this action of the Commission. This case is 
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known as the Shreveport rate case. Still later, in a hear- 
ing on a bill in the United States Senate to abolish the 
doctrine of the Shreveport case —that is, to give each 
State the right to legislate as it saw fit, regardless of the 
effect on neighboring States — the fact was developed that, 
while Louisiana was protesting against rate discrimina- 
tion on the part of Texas, Natchez, Mississippi, was mak- 
ing a similar protest against Louisiana, as was Memphis, 
Tennessee, against the State of Arkansas. All of which 
evidenced conclusively that there was an interstate war- 
fare that was not only detrimental to business, but was 
seriously affecting railroad development. 

Restrictive state railroad enactments are the prime 
cause of the lack of transportation efficiency. Between 
1912 and 1915, upward of 4,000 bills affecting railroads 
were introduced into Congress and our state legislatures, 
of which 440 have become laws. Out of this grist of legis- 
lation a few citations are here given: 

Fifteen States, by prescribing a minimum daily move- 
ment for freight cars, or by imposing heavy penalties for 
delays, attempt to favor their own traffic. Twenty States 
regulate hours of railway service, the variations running 
from ten to sixteen hours a day. Twenty-eight States 
specify headlight requirements without any approach to 
uniformity. Fourteen States have dissimilar safety- 
appliance acts. Twenty States have adopted “ extra crew ” 
laws. Nineteen States have legally asserted their right 
to control bond and stock issues of railroads operating 
within their limits. 

In the fiscal year 1914, 166 railroads, operating 204,610 
miles, reported an expense of $4,051,533 for compliance 
with extra-crew legislation. This amount equals a return 
of five per cent on $80,000,000 of capital. These same 
companies reported a total expense of $28,703,983 in con- 
sequence of legislation regulating operation. Hearings 
before legislative committees and state railroad commis- 
sions consume the time and divert the attention of rail- 
road executives from their official duties. One railroad 
manager lost 101 days in this manner in 1915, and some 
officials claim that sixty per cent of their time is wasted 
through such distractions. 

One State requires cuspidors in passenger cars. An 
adjacent State prohibits this practice. One State requires 
screens in the windows of passenger cars, and these cars 
traverse a neighboring State where screens are forbid- 
den, etc. 

Can it be any wonder, with these concrete examples of 
legislative persecution, that in 1915 there was a smaller 
amount of railroad construction than in any year, omitting 
Civil War time, since 1848, and that less than 1,000 miles 
of new construction sums up the total for that year? 

These conditions have injured railroad credit to such 
an extent as to make the securing of adequate capital for 
improvements to meet present-day conditions an impos- 
sibility. Investors have become shy and have sought other 
industrial stocks which promise a greater probability of 
returns. Confronted by this state of affairs, and conscious 
of the fact that something must be done to give the nation 
adequate and efficient transportation, the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee, with headquarters in New York, 
and representing ninety per cent of all the railroad mileage 
in the United States, adopted the following course of pro- 
cedure as the solution of the problem: 

First.— Federal supervision of railroad securities. 

Second.— Federal incorporation of interstate carriers. 

Third.— Exclusive federal regulation of all rates, wages 
and service that are not divided by state lines. 

Fourth.— A regional and functional division of the work 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Regional com- 
missions under unified authority would keep regulation as 
well as management close to the people, and it ought to be. 

Fifth.— Restriction of rate suspensions to not more 
than sixty days. 

Sixth.— Giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to prescribe minimum as well as maximum rates. 

Here we have in a most condensed and definite way 
what the roads themselves have decided is the only way 
out of the muddle. And there can be no question but what 
the railroad question must be settled nationally. No other 
solution is possible. 

The question of rates, exorbitant or otherwise, is not 
so paramount at this time as is that of the adequacy and 
sufficiency of transportation. Railroads are hedged about 
by such a degree of divergent regulations as to retard them 
in providing means for caring for increases in business. 

About eighty-five per cent of the business of the nation 
is either interstate or international, with only about fifteen 
per cent intrastate, notwithstanding which fact the States 
have it in their power to determine the standard of effi- 
ciency of every railroad which serves it and its people and 
the people of other States in interstate commerce. 

The Supreme Court has decided that where state regu- 
lation interferes with federal regulation, the former must 
give way to the latter. This is the basis upon which the 
railroads hope to establish federal control of all inter- 
state transportation lines. Government ownership is im- 
practical for obvious reasons, and in the course of time, 
with the enactment of proper federal legislation central- 
izing the control of interstate railroads into the hands of 
an enlarged and zonized Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state regulation will become state interference and in the 
end will become obsolete altogether. 

There is no question that public regulation of trans- 
portation has come to stay. The railroads accept it. They 
ask only that such regulation be made efficient. They ask 
that the functions properly subject to public supervision 
— incorporation, the issuance of securities, the making of 
rates — be placed under the direction of a single respon- 
sible national body such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with regional sub-commissions, in order that 
regulation may be kept close to the people. They ask that 
such regulation be so administered as to permit the rail- 
roads to earn a living return, to attract new capital and to 
make the improvements and extensions necessary to enable 
them to serve the American people fairly and efficiently. 

In the Federal Reserve and Rural Credit Banking Sys- 
tems the operation of regional divisions, under federal 
supervision, is well illustrated. The railroads seek a simi- 
lar solution of their problems. 

The railroads can not serve forty-nine masters — forty- 
eight States and the nation — and serve efficiently. The 
present system of multiple and conflicting regulation is 
wasteful and destructive. In the interest of all, regula- 
tion should be in behalf of all the States. 

The railroads are anxious to provide means to take 
care of all the business they can obtain. But a vast out- 
lay of money is required. A billion and a quarter dollars 
a year for the next ten years or more must go into rail- 
roads to provide the necessary transportation facilities. 

Nobody seriously proposes that the public regulation 
of railroads shall be weakened. Certainly the railroads 
themselves do not. But it is a reasonable proposal that 
the regulation of this great national business should be 
handled by national agencies, on national lines, in the inter- 
est of all the people, and not by local agencies to serve 
local or sectional ends. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 





advertisements, carrier systems, ete., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
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Why Is a Country Newspaper? 


Instead of confining our study entirely to the details of 
newspaper work, it is well to occasionally take a bird’s-eye 
view of our calling in its relation to the other businesses 
and the whole life of the community, and for that reason 
1 have set down here my answer to the challenge, “ Why 
Is a Country Newspaper? ” 

The country newspaper exists, first of all, to furnish a 
livelihood to the person or persons who have invested their 
capital and expended their labor upon it. As such, there- 
fore, it is a business institution, performing certain services 
in return for certain considerations. It should, therefore, 
be judged, first of all, as a business institution; if it fails 
to yield an adequate return upon the capital and labor 
invested, then it is a failure, and the sooner its affairs are 
wound up the better; if it does pay for the capital and 
labor involved in its production, then we may properly 
inquire what service it does render in return for such 
compensation, and what further service it might properly 
undertake to give its work the greatest effectiveness. 

So many newspapers — so-called — are at the present 
time, have been in the past or will be in the future, pub- 
lished for the purpose of gratifying a personal or a local 
pride, furnishing a political organ, or because the pub- 
lisher is duped or self-deceived into thinking that his sac- 
rifices make him a useful member of society, that too much 
emphasis can not be placed on the very first reason for the 
existence of any publication, that of being a successful 
business venture. We have many large and flourishing 
charitable institutions, and many large and flourishing 
business institutions, but we have none that is part one 
and part the other. To paraphrase Lincoln’s famous dic- 
tum, it is impossible for a newspaper to exist half charity 
and half business. If a certain newspaper, therefore, is 
found to be a charitable institution, then the only require- 
ment is that it suffer long and vaunt not itself, but for us 
to study it further is quite unnecessary. 

In inquiring the “ why ” of certain newspapers, we find 
certain other classes that might as well be right now elimi- 
nated from this study, for they serve only to confuse and 
becloud the functions of real newspapers. 

There is the newspaper which is owned in whole or in 
part by some politician and used by him to advertise him- 
self. To that end it will be false to the public. It is not 
a newspaper, and so places itself beyond the purview of 
our study. 

Then there is the paper started because the merchants 
of the town “ wanted a paper ”— owned by a stock com- 
pany, probably run by the banker with a printer assistant, 
without a fixed policy, devoid alike of legitimate parentage 
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or future fecundity, a charity-compelling waif. Such a 
newspaper is not worthy of study. 

Then there is the paper that is published as a filler-in 
of a job-printing establishment — something to keep the 
machine running and the boys busy two or three days of 
the week. Such a publication has the form without the 
substance. Its news service is mostly press-agent graft, 
contributed dullness and stupid inconsequence. It is 
unworthy of study. 

Then there is what might be called the “ booster news- 
paper,” the exploiting and exploited newspaper, with its 
advertising patronage solicited solely on the basis of 
“boosting the town,” and its subscription list built up 
entirely by piano contests. During its abbreviated exis- 
tence, it serves no other purpose than to give the merchant 
and the farmer altogether the wrong conception of the 
newspaper, and its publisher is about as useful to society 
as the hit-a-baby-and-get-a-cigar man on the street corner. 

Again, there is the newspaper that once had a “ why” 
but no longer has; was once in the hands of a strong per- 
sonality who led and interpreted the life of the community, 
but because of transfer of ownership or other cause, the 
paper is now in weak or inexperienced hands and traveling 
the downward slide. One of the saddest things to me is 
to consider the present standing of some newspapers that 
were regarded as leaders twenty years ago. 

If the various classes of newspapers heretofore men- 
tioned can offer no real good reason for their existence, 
then it follows that there are too many papers, and such 
is surely the case. Not only would the advertisers and 
subscribers in the various communities be better served, 
but the persons engaged in publishing the papers would 
be much better off financially if from ten to twenty per 
cent of the papers were discontinued altogether. Weak, 
struggling papers are a detriment to the profession, and 
right here is a good time to warn young men that fame 
and fortune do not come to the publishers of “ long-felt 
wants” in towns of 300 or 400 population. I know some 
small-town papers from which the editor draws a good 
return besides the larger compensations of useful com- 
munity service, but such papers are outnumbered by those 
of their class that are such poor business ventures that 
the editor could not draw out a living salary for himself 
without forcing suspension. Welcome the day when the 
editor and printer-editor demands his wages and gets them, 
or closes up shop. 

Whatever the “ whys” of a country newspaper are, its 
function is not that of the city newspaper, and the paper 
that attempts to give state, national and world news in 
any other than the most abbreviated form is wasting good 
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paper. The country paper may be altogether successful 
without publishing a line of what is known as general 
news, and it is a pretty safe rule that the paper that is 
publishing any considerable amount of general news will 
be found to be neglecting its local field in just that pro- 
portion. 

The country newspaper and the country editor are one, 
and in discussing “ Why Is a Country Newspaper? ” I will 
also discuss, “‘ Why Is a Country Editor?” and treat the 
two questions as one and the same. 

The country newspaper serves its community, first of 
all, as the chronicler and disseminator of local news, often 
inconsequential, but brimful of human interest; the com- 
ings and goings of people; the accidents, the births, deaths 
and marriages; the doings of the churches, schools, busi- 
ness and social clubs, lodges; the official affairs of city, 
town and country; improvements and plans for improve- 
ments, extensions and business changes, farm and stock 
news, crops, rural schools and good roads, and a thousand 
and one things that go to make up the daily life of the peo- 
ple of the town and country community in which the paper 
circulates. 

The next duty of the newspaper is to explain, interpret 
and comment upon such of these events as have a bearing 
upon the intellectual, commercial, moral and political de- 
velopment of the community. In this connection, I will 
say that I have graduated out of or backslid from those 
editors who believe that a close distinction should be made 
between news matter and editorial matter. The average 
reader prefers that a liberal amount of editorial interpre- 
tation be injected into the body of news stories instead of 
chronicling the facts in one place and printing the com- 
ment in another. It is altogether impossible for a country 
editor to print an opinionless news story, for most readers 
look upon what appears in the columns of his newspaper 
as reflecting his opinions; and even though the news story 
be colorless, that very lack of color is taken as significant. 
In this respect, then, I regard it as the better policy to 
accept the situation and frankly color the news—or, 
rather, bring out the color properly there — in accordance 
with the editorial policy of the paper. 

The third function of the country newspaper is as the 
medium of official and business publicity —all classed 
under the general head of advertising. In furnishing a 
means of publicity for the courts and administrative offi- 
cials of the land, the newspapers perform a function which 
is essential to a democracy. Perhaps if it were more gen- 
erally understood that, in performing this function, the 
newspaper publisher becomes, as it were, a court officer, a 
bailiff or announcer, then there might be less tendency 
on the part of certain publishers to surrender a part of 
the “ benefit of office,” which the law stipulates. The legal 
rate for legal advertising may be less or may be more than 
the commercial rate, but whatever it be, there is no reason 
whatever why the printer should not hold to his stipulated 
fee, the same as any other public official does. 

In furnishing a medium for business publicity and in 
developing and directing that publicity, the country edi- 
tor can transform a bunch of storekeepers into real mer- 
chants — or at least help in the transformation. He can 
make his town as a city that is set upon a hill, or he can 
let it lie as a fallow field for the hotel register and direc- 
tory grafter. The most successful newspaper men recog- 
nize that they can not be merely sellers of space. They must 
really handle and direct the merchant’s publicity, prepar- 
ing the copy for advertising, advising as to how the mer- 
chant can get the advantage out of national advertising 
campaigns, urging extensions where they can be profitably 


made, and all the while working to eliminate the present tre- 
mendous waste of advertising funds. The editor — perhaps 
sometimes himself a poor business man — is so essential 
to the business interests of a community that when he fails 
of his function the town itself languishes. The “live 
towns” have “live newspapers,” and the “dead towns” 
have papers carrying very little advertising. Perhaps the 
community makes the newspaper, but it is equally true 
that the newspaper makes the community, and some of the 
best newspapers to-day are published in towns that ten 
years ago were considered “dead ones.” The town has 
no more natural advantages to-day than it had then, but 
in the meantime some editor with a fair conception of 
his opportunities and obligations has taken over the town 
paper, gotten the merchants into the way of advertising, 
and “ put the town on the map.” The business rejuvena- 
tion of the merchants has meant a revived commercial 
club, improved streets and public utilities, better schools, 
churches, homes. I don’t care to assert that the editor 
alone has been responsible for the transformation that has 
taken place in so many towns, but the improvement of 
the newspaper and the improvement of the town has been 
so close in time as to suggest something more than simple 
synchronism. 

The newspaper man, then, is the publicity agent for 
the business interests of the community, and to the extent 
to which the business men need publicity to be successful, 
to that extent is the country newspaper necessary. Fur- 
thermore, no one has yet accurately gaged the full import 
of business publicity in its effect upon the life of a com- 
munity, for it not only makes for business prosperity, but 
more important than that, it puts furniture and household 
comforts into the home, gives the housewife a vacuum 
cleaner and an electric washer, gives the family whole- 
some and nourishing food, paints the house and puts an 
auto in the “barn.” Business publicity encourages thrift 
and puts money in the savings account, thus furnishing 
the money by which greater industries are built. Yes, 
the business end of a country newspaper to-day demands 
bigger and bigger men — men who know enough of mer- 
chandising to bring trade to the merchant, who know 
enough of banking to bring money to the bank, who know 
enough of manufacturing to explain to and interest the 
public, and, above all, men who can see markets and needs 
and how to fill them, and can see the relationship of local 
business to national business, and the relationship of all 
business to human comfort and progress. 

But when all is said, no duty of the country editor can 
outweigh in importance his duty as the interpreter of the 
life of his community —“ the molder of public opinion,” if 
you please. People do read and enjoy and are influenced 
by editorials in their home papers, and when national 
problems outweigh in public interest the local problems, 
there is no reason why the editor should not comment on 
national affairs, and so far as local comment is concerned 
the field is exclusively his. As before pointed out, the fine- 
drawn line between editorial and news need not be observed, 
but what should be observed is truthfulness, fairness, and 
a realization of responsibility. Take a drive into the coun- 
try some Sunday and call on a farmer friend. A dozen 
times during the visit some one will refer to some item in 
the last issue of the paper, and when you discover how 
carefully and critically the paper has been read, you will 
go home either with a new realization of the importance 
of your calling or you are too dull to be impressed. 

Again, it has been said that we editors have been some- 
what too prone to take the easily obtained news of the 
town while neglecting the more important but more diffi- 
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cult news of the country. The case needed only to be 
stated to be accepted, and the newspapers as never before 
are to-day turning their attention to rural news. It is 
well that it is so, for to-day the biggest job of the country 
editor is to introduce the town man to the country man and 
the country man to the town man —to stand for the com- 
munity. Too often the farmer looks upon the merchant 
as his enemy; he considers his own lot hard and that of 
the merchant easy; he must pay what the merchant asks 
for his supplies, and yet he himself must haul his grain 
and drive his stock to market and take what the elevator 
man or the stock buyer will give. As a matter of fact, 
our country communities are too small to suffer any such 
division, for the labor and capital of the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the miller, the banker, and all the other agencies of 
town and country are necessary to bring a bushel of wheat 
or a fat steer to market, and the closer these agencies work 
together the better it is. The farmer needs to understand 
that the difference between wholesale price and retail price 
is not all profit— and perhaps it would help some if more 
merchants understood this, too—and the merchant must 
realize that it is not all $1.75 wheat and $2 potatoes with 
the farmer. Each has his problems, and the more each 
understands the other, the better it will be for each, and 
I regard it as the peculiar duty of the newspaper man to 
stand by each, especially in those things in which either 
is standing for the community. The editor is the com- 
munity man. 

A very important paragraph might also be written on 
the “why” of the country newspaper in connection with 
political activity. With the party convention in the dis- 
card, the newspaper is the only means by which the public 
can speak. Much as I admire the country press, I think 
the tone of its political comment is still “ too raw.” There 
are still too many editors who handle facts that aren’t 
so with all the reckless abandon of a politician, and too 
many would have to fill the editorial pages with plate if 
denied the use of such phrases as “ state-house boodlers,” 
“ predatory interests,” “grain ring,” “railroad robbers,” 
etc. Our sources of information should be given closer 
scrutiny, and in applying this rule the city press should 
not be overlooked. Some pretty raw stuff “ gets by ” there, 
too. The people need to have the whole level of public dis- 
cussion raised, and in this the country press has a duty 
to perform. 

If asked “Why Is the Country Newspaper?” the 
preacher would probably aver that it is to uplift the moral 
tone of the community, the school-teacher would make it a 
disciplinary agent, the lawyer would make it a special 
pleader for hire, the merchant might say it was a pest, 
always charging him outrageous rates for advertising; the 
farmer might say it was the paid agent of the big inter- 
ests (because he read that in the other paper). Much 
time might profitably be spent in studying the newspaper 
from all these viewpoints, searching out the small grain 
of truth in the abundance of chaff, but I am more con- 
cerned that we first set ourselves right on the “ why” of 
our calling before attempting to set others right. Too 
much is said in the papers about the untrustworthiness 
and purchasability of the opposition; too much is said 
about the poverty of the editor; too much liberty is allowed 
advertisers in the placing and subject-matter of adver- 
tisements, and, finally, too little is said in the papers about 
the uses and purposes of the newspaper. To fill the large 
place which is the country newspaper’s, the public must 
understand why the country newspaper is and its proper 
function, and it will then look to it for authentic news and 
thoughtful comment, acknowledge its business leadership, 
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follow its political comment with respect, and, most of all, 
recognize the editor as the community man — the spokes- 
man for what is best in united town and country — that 
greater town that is the best place to live, the sheet-anchor 
of the industry, patriotism and intelligence that make 
America great. 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
Ideas as to Make-Up. 
We are in receipt of a copy of the Ozark (Ark.) Spec- 


.tator, issue of September 1, 1916, which was made up by 


Edward F. Cox, now of Carrizozo, New Mexico, together 
with a very interesting letter from that gentleman, express- 
ing his ideas regarding the make-up of a paper. Those 
ideas are excellent in some ways and at fault in others, 
and are given here for the benefit of our readers. 

Mr. Cox writes: ‘“ Each week, under my charge, The 
Spectator came out with an entirely different make-up, 
especially on the first page, and I found the variety created 
interest and much favorable comment. My make-ups were 
wholly dependent upon the news articles, their importance, 
length, etc. I occasionally made up the paper with double- 
column headings, using single-column or boxed headings 
to balance. I note that some old-fashioned country news- 
paper men want: their papers made up exactly the same 
each week — just a certain number of headings and in the 
same place. I have worked on such country weeklies and 
have found it extremely difficult to get up, probably on 
press day, something that would supply a needed double- 
deck headed article to carry out the editor’s idea that the 
first page must be the same each week. What do 
you think of my using three or four different series of type 
for headings on the first page? All heads were in uniform 
type some weeks, but I frequently changed to get contrast 
and to break up monotony. The advertising on the 
first page is in contract position, and the two single- 
column advertisements were given with instructions from 
the advertiser not to use borders around them. . .. I 
believe more attention should be paid to make-up on the 
country weeklies, and that all pages, not only the front 
page, should be well arranged.” 

Mr. Cox has expressed some excellent ideas, but sub- 
ject to considerable argument and difference of opinion. 
The variation in news value of the stories that appear in 
the average weekly newspaper is by no means as great 
as in the case of daily papers. If the scheme of make-up 
calls for four top-headings each week, the main deck of 
which is set in twenty-four point condensed block head- 
letter —a very good size for a regular heading, but it 
should not be too black — it should not prove difficult to find 
stories of equal news value, judged from the country news- 
paper standpoint, to bear such headings. If a point has to 
be stretched in, say, one story, what particular difference 
can it make, since, perhaps, none of the stories are “ right 
off the bat,” as those are termed which “break” just 
before the paper goes to press? Should the death on Mon- 
day of the most prominent man in a town of one thousand 
inhabitants call for a “ scare” heading in the weekly paper 
on Friday? We are of the opinion that it does not. The 
greater number of the paper’s readers would know the 
essential facts long before the paper went to press, and it 
is the province of the paper to give, along with the notice 
of death, facts concerning the deceased, the story of his 
life, personal characteristics, perhaps, and matters which 
would not be so widely disseminated by word-of-mouth, 
as the death, cause of death, etc., would be. Another, and 
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a very important, point comes up in placing “ scare ” head- 
ings over items of news that are several days old. If that 
practice is generally indulged in, what will the publisher 
do when a big item of news occurs an hour before the 
paper goes to press, and when the paper can carry the news 
before it has traveled by word-of-mouth throughout the 
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Variety in styles of type used for newspaper headings is advocated in 
a letter from Edward F. Cox, parts of which are reprinted here, who 
states that headings so treated make the page more interesting. 


town? The practice of using several styles of head-letter 
for the first-page stories, as Mr. Cox did on the copy of 
The Spectator sent us, is not a good one. In the first place, 
the appearance of the page is inharmonious and displeas- 
ing when the several styles of head-letter differ in form 
and tone, as those do which were used by him in the copy 
sent us. Such combinations are jarring to the esthetic 
sensibilities. They do not give distinction to the stories, 
for, with so many different styles of head-letter, contrast 
is lost. It is the one thing different from all the rest that 
stands out, and everything does not stand out because 
everything is different. We believe a conservative make-up 
is best from every standpoint for the country weekly news- 
paper. Not that the stories should not be emphasized in 
proportion to their importance by the size of the headings, 
for that is one of the most important laws of make-up, 
but the emphasis is best given by the size of the headings, 
and not by radical changes in style of head-letter. 

We note that Mr. Cox has not followed the most 
approved style of make-up for inside pages, the pyramid 
style of grouping the advertisements in the lower right- 
hand corner of the page, leaving the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the page for the reading-matter, where it is most 
convenient for the reader, as, in turning from page to page, 
his eye naturally falls there first. Mr. Cox has given 
“jsland ” position to two small advertisements in such a 
way as to prove irritating to the reader. No one contends 





that the average reader of a newspaper is going to read 
the advertisements first, and if advertisements stand in the 
way of his continuous reading of the text, he is going to 
pass over the advertisements. On the other hand, if the 
advertisements are grouped in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the page, the reader completes the reading of the 
news and, then, he is more likely to dwell for a moment 
on the advertisements. The messages, the arguments con- 
veyed therein, are then much more likely to be firmly im- 
pressed on his mind than if they stand in the way of what 
he most desires. 

The fact that an advertisement, appearing on the first 
page of a newspaper, is in contract position does not make 
the appearance of the paper better than if the contract 
does not call for it. Advertisements have no place on the 
first page of any newspaper. 

We invite others of our readers to voice their ideas on 
this very important phase of the work of the country 
newspaper office. _ 

The Ocean County Leader, Point Pleasant, New Jersey.— The first 
page is one of the best we have seen in months, a model, in fact, and is 
reproduced on this page in the hope that cthers will pattern their own 
after it. The headings are large enough to make the paper appear inter- 
esting and to point out plainly the character of the news, but without 
being so bold as to make the page spotty in appearance. The “ color,” 
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An admirably made up page with uniform style of type in headings, 
variation in size alone being the key to the relative importance of the 
matter. Contrast with Mr. Cox’s make-up on this page. 


balance and order of this page would be hard to improve upon. The 
inside pages are made up according to approved standards, with but one 
exception, where an automobile advertisement is given “ island” posi- 
tion, that is, it is entirely surrounded by reading-matter. 

Wabasha County Herald, Wabasha, Minnesota.— The special holiday 
edition of your paper is a commendable one. Presswork is very satisfac- 
tory, and the advertisements are nicely arranged and forcefully displayed. 

The Plainview Evening Herald (Twice-a-Week), Plainview, Texas.— 
The use of the term “evening ”’ is accepted to indicate that the paper 
is a daily publication, and yet, beneath the main head-line, the words 
“twice a week ’’ appear. We feel that, for this reason, the name of the 
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paper should be “ The Plainview Herald.”” The Christmas edition is a 
very good one, presswork being especially satisfactory and advertising- 
composition of a high order. 

The Morris Daily Herald, Morris, Illinois.— The first page of your 
small daily is well made up, considering the number, size and character 
of the large headings. The space between words in the paper's head- 
line is too great. It should be reduced and more space placed between 
the boxes, at the sides, and the ends of the line. Presswork is very good. 

The Chicago Heights Star, Chicago Heights, Illinois.— Exceptionally 
good presswork is the outstanding feature of your excellent holiday edi- 
tion. The advertisements are very well arranged and displayed, but 
some are overdisplayed and others are rather crowded, mainly through 
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Fic. 1. 


Read review of The Lawrence County Recorder, Louisa, Kentucky. 


the use of so many display-lines. The spotty twelve-point linotype border 
does not harmonize with the style of display type generally used in your 
paper. Plain rule borders are better. 

The Hollywood Citizen, Hollywood, California.— No paper in the 
United States, using ordinary news stock, is better printed than yours. 
To do as well as you do with half-tones on such rough stock is truly 
remarkable. The advertisements are exceptional, too; in fact, the 
paper as a whole is exceptional. The use of capitals only for an adver- 
tisement should be avoided, as capitals are not by any means as easily 
read as lower-case. Avoid their use in text. 

The Press, New London, Wisconsin.— We admire almost every detail 
of your paper. Presswork is good, the advertisements are forcefully and 
pleasingly arranged, and the paper is well filled with interesting local 
news. We feel that you are altogether too considerate of your adver- 
tisers, cutting up your pages as you do with advertisements, running 
down the center, with news on both sides. The best make-up of inside 
pages is to group the advertisements from the lower right-hand corner 
and the reading-matter from the upper left-hand corner. 

St. Peter Herald, St. Peter, Minnesota.— Your paper is nicely made 
up and the advertisements are well set. We note that you use both 
condensed and extended Cheltenham Bold for display, and, when the two 
are used in the same advertisement, or on the same page, the lack of 
harmony of shape between them is quite pronounced and very displeas- 
ing. Condensed and extended letters are not as pleasing to the eye, or 
as readable, as letters of regular proportions. If you had a full range 
of sizes of Cheltenham Bold, regular, you could set any line in any adver- 
tisement quite satisfactorily, and the appearance of the paper would be 
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much better because of better harmony. We do not, of course, expect 
you to discard all the type you have, but are advising you on this point, 
for it is the most pronounced fault in your paper, and, also, with the 
hope that others will not make the same error you did in buying type. 


The Penticton Herald, Penticton, British Columbia.— We admire the 
clean presswork, by which your paper excels. The arrangement of the 
first page, issue of December 14, is rather disorderly, due mainly to the 
crowding of the half-tone, the headings and the boxed item at the top 
of the page. If the boxed item were carried to the bottom of the column 
it would help the perpendicular balance of the page. The page, in addi- 
tion to being congested at the top, is top-heavy as it stands. Advertise- 
ments are well displayed and nicely arranged. 


FALL OPENING SALE 


STARTS PROMPTLY ON 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 21 


At_7:30 sharp and will co 
tinue_until Saturday, Nov- 
ember Ii, not one hour later 
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NEAR THE DEPOT LOUISA, KENTUCKY 
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Louisa, Kentucky. 


Read review of The Lawrence County Recorder, 











The Lawrence County Recorder, Louisa, Kentucky.— Of the two 
arrangements of the Isralsky full-page advertisement, we like best the 
one in which the prices are emphasized (Fig. 2). We admire it more 
than Fig. 1 for the further reason that it is more readable, the lines 
being crowded altogether too closely in the latter. Spacing between 
words of display in Fig. 1 is also very poor, being too wide in most cases, 
and, although larger type was used for the main display lines in the 
design in question, the display is stronger in Fig. 2 where contrast is 
better, and where the display-lines are not handicapped through crowding. 


RANDALL Motors CorpoRATION, New York city.— While the black 
squares in your page advertisement, reproduced herewith, each of which 
represents a manufacturer whose output has been exceeded by the Grant 
company, are undeniably ‘strong forces of attraction, they do not 
clearly express the idea intended. After reading the sentence immediately 
above them, we found ourselves asking, ‘‘ Where is the Grant?” expect- 
ing to find the one on top labeled ‘“‘ The Grant Six.”” Of course, that was 
not the idea, as we found later, the squares simply indicating the num- 
ber and size of cylinders of those cars which have fallen behind the 
Grant in sales during the year, giving the latter preference in the loca- 
tion of its booth at the show. To find out exactly how many, one must 
count. Nothing in the heading emphasizes this most important point. 
Our idea of a better heading and treatment throughout would be to state 
the important points attempted in the design in the heading, with fur- 
ther explanation and emphasis in the text. It could be stated that the 


reason for the great growth in sales was the popularity of the car, and 
that the popularity was due to the satisfaction the car gives to those 
who ride in it, something along that line at least. 


Anything which savors 
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in the least of a puzzle, anything that is not clear, has no place in an 
advertisement. Comprehension is important, and the force of the impres- 
sion made on the mind of the reader is dependent upon comprehension. 
Ideas, no matter how novel, should be avoided when they place a task on 
the reader. 

Times-Review, North Chicago, Illinois.— Your paper is exceptionally 
well printed and nicely made up. The only really serious fault to be 
found with it is in the handling of the main news-headings. There is 
not sufficient contrast in the size of type used for the several decks, and, 
consequently, the important points, incorporated in the first deck, do not 
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A st choice of space at the Palace Auto Show is given 
that car whose year’s output has been greatest. 

Then second third, etc.. choices follow, according, to 

the business done. Lasi year's show found the Grant 

Six on the third floor, but in a si we atacatvss left 
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an excellent place on the first floor. In making; 
this great advance we passed many cars. © 
Every square represents a manufacturer which 
the year, the number in 


we 


we surpassed during, 
the square denoting, 1 he cylleners.] 


This ae finds the Grant Six 
on the fi irst floor because it is the 


smartest and easiest riding, | | est 
car, bar none. in its price claSs~ ige2 
Did you ever pass a car chmb- ad 


ing, a hill? Remember that 
thrill? How would you {eel in a Grant 
Six that had in a single year passed 25 
makers who produce Jd 102.995 Cars. 
Come to the Grant Six space on the 


first floor and see the car that made 
good 
RANDALL MOTORS CORPORATION, , é 
Distributors, Broadway and G3 Si % 


NEW YORK 


The black rectangles represent cars which the Grant Six surpassed 
in output during 1916. Is their use an effective expression of the idea? 
Read review of Randall Motors Corporation and the advertisement 
itself, and then ask yourself, “Is it effective? ” 


stand out. If the first deck was set in larger type, and made up of but 
one or two lines, the paper would appear much more interesting, and 
the headings would be real keys to the character of the stories. With 
three lines of a rather small size of capitals, as used for the main deck, 
the words are not at all easily read, which, combined with the lack of 
contrast, makes the deck altogether too weak. Advertisements are well 
arranged and displayed. We note in one of them, however, that two dis- 
play lines are set perpendicularly, in direct contrast to the way lines of 
type are read, which is horizontally. 

North Platte Telegraph, North Platte, Nebraska.— You deserve 
mendation for the excellent holiday edition of your paper, especially as 
regards the enterprise and hard work necessary to secure so many large 
display advertisements. Most of them are well displayed and nicely 
arranged, but their appearance is marred to a considerable degree in 
some instances by the association of inharmonious type-faces. We pre- 
sume the large edition was a severe task, considering your equipment, 
and that it was a case of the type you used or none. Do not get the 
idea that we are advocating the rejection of advertising because you are 
short of the advertising-type ordinarily used — by no means that — but 
we are calling these points to your attention so that in editions of 
regular size you will be more careful to use types that harmonize. By 
that we mean types that have something in common as to design. As 
an example to emphasize the point, we call your attention to the adver- 
tisements for the North Platte Lumber Company and The Harrington 
Mercantile Company. In the first you have used four different type- 
faces, no two of which have anything in common. It would not be 
altogether wrong to use the Winchell and the italic together, for, if 
not of the same design, they are of regular proportions and of about the 
same tone. The extra-condensed line in the small panel and the line set 
in Winchell are about as unlike as any two faces of type could be. Do 
they look well in combination to you? Copperplate Gothic is distinctively 
a job-face and is very displeasing in combination with Winchell, which 
is of a different design altogether. The white space in the second adver- 
tisement is very poorly distributed. We advocate the consistent use of 
one style of type for the display of one advertisement. 


com- 
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DOES CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION REDUCE 
VIBRATION ? 


BY MORTON C. TUTTLE. 


NoTE.— Owing to the nature of the machinery used 
in the printing-plant, one of the most difficult problems to 
settle when planning a new building is how best to over- 
come vibration. The following extracts from a paper 
prepared by Mr. Tuttle, secretary of the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Company; and read before the American Concrete 
Institute, should offer some good suggestions to those who 
are contemplating the erection of new buildings. 


HE following expressions of opinion and 
reports of experience which have been re- 
ceived in connection with the Aberthaw 
investigation of the effects of vibration in 
structures are here presented somewhat in 
the form of a discussion, in the hope that 
| they will encourage further expression. 
~ Manifestly there is no attempt on the part 

of the writer to draw final conclusions; such effort will be 

reserved until additional information has been collected 
and the experimental portion of the investigation is prac- 
tically completed. 

The first step in the investigation was to send letters to 
a selected list of manufacturers and engineers, asking, 
among other questions, whether they had been able to trace 
any effects to the vibration of buildings, and if so, in what 
types of construction. Out of nearly 1,150 replies, almost 
400 contained matter of a really helpful or suggestive 
nature. It is from this group that the following quota- 
tions have been selected as presenting various points of 
view regarding the relation of concrete construction to 
vibration in structures. 

The obvious inference that such construction conduces 
to stability and to the elimination of vibration is voiced by 
many in such very general terms as, “ My experience has 
been that all brick buildings vibrate more or less, and the 
one remedy I can suggest would be to build our future fac- 
tories of heavy reinforced concrete.” This seems to be the 
prevailing opinion of our best engineers. 

One writer simply says that he has “ much faith in rein- 
forced and suitable foundations,” while another who has 
had no experience with concrete-constructed buildings 
asserts, “‘ there is no doubt in my mind, however, but that 
a rigid building will add considerably to the good running 
of the machinery ”; and a third, whose buildings are of 
slow burning mill construction and reinforced concrete, 
states, “ Of course it goes without saying that the amount 
of vibration with reinforced-concrete buildings is consid- 
erably less.” 

It will be recognized that such expressions carry com- 
paratively little weight of experience —in fact, most of 
them are from letters of a very general nature, which con- 
vey no authoritative information. 

In a slightly more restricted class may be grouped state- 
ments based upon individual experiences somewhat more 
specific in their nature. Very concise is this from a large 
printing company: “In our new building vibration is 
hardly noticeable. The construction is of steel and rein- 
forced concrete.” From a large pulp and paper manu- 
facturing concern comes this statement: “ We find the 
combination of steel and concrete to be the only satisfac- 
tory construction for our purpose, as the mass and rigid- 
ity of such construction insures practical freedom from 
vibration.” 

A well-known builder of reinforced-concrete structures 
says: ‘“ My observation of the effect of vibration on con- 
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crete is that if the concrete is good it withstands vibration 
better than any other material used in the building busi- 
ness. In general, there is much less vibration in concrete 
buildings than in any others.” 

The investigation reveals very clearly the necessity of 
understanding all of the conditions if judgment is to be 
passed as to the causes or effects. Of course, the type of 
machine and the method of driving have much to do with 
causes of vibration. One concern says: “ We drive all 
our machine tools with individual motors and have devel- 
oped a system of individual motor drive for existing 
machine tools which have been designed for the old- 
fashioned line-shaft drive. With concrete floors and foun- 
dations, and individual-motor drive, all vibration is prac- 
tically eliminated and the form of construction in buildings 
no longer enters into the problem except in buildings of 
more than one story. Even in buildings of several floors, 
with machine tools on each floor, the question of vibration 
is very much minimized by individual motors for each 
machine tool and the elimination of line shafts.” 

But all reports are by no means favorable to reinforced- 
concrete construction. In many cases the reason is evident 
in the fact that the building is not suited for the processes 
carried on within it. Frequently the unexpected happens, 
due quite largely to the synchronizing or getting in step 
of a group of similar machines. One mill architect, speak- 
ing of a printing-plant, says: “ They have their presses 
in a concrete building and I understand the vibration is 
quite noticeable.” He also states: “I have noticed that 
the same stamping-machine in a mill-constructed build- 
ing causes much more vibration than one installed in a 
reinforced-concrete building.” 

Some of the most distressing conditions are reported in 
connection with printing-plants. Here is one relating to a 
reinforced-concrete building, five stories high and 300 feet 
long, which was to have had its numerous presses on the 
second floor, but the owners “ were so impressed with the 
stiffness of the structure that the presses were finally put 
on the top floor, all parallel and running lengthwise of 
the building. The vibrations were said to be alarming 
at times, but were satisfactorily overcome by turning half 
of the presses at right angles, with the result that nothing 
further on the subject has been heard by the engineers. 

In pleasing contrast to the preceding experience is this 
regarding a large printing company which put up a 
reinforced-concrete building: ‘ Previous to their occu- 
pancy of this building they had been located in an old 
brick and wood building. They find that they can now 
run their presses twenty per cent faster than in the old 
building. They also state that the reduction in vibration 
has increased the comfort and the efficiency of their em- 
ployees and the output of their machines.” 

The whole story regarding suitable construction is 
summed up in these words from a paper-manufacturer: 
“We have both frame and concrete and steel construction, 
and have found that where we had trouble on account of 
vibration that was so strong as to interfere with the oper- 
ation of the machinery, it was due to light construction in 
the frame as well as in the concrete and steel. Whenever 
reconstruction was necessary, we built much heavier, and 
the required weight of material was put into foundations 
and otherwise. In most cases this solved the problem.” 
Another paper-manufacturer having steel and concrete 
buildings says: “They are practically rigid, but there 
is some vibration from the shaking motion of our dia- 
phragm screens. We have never seen any bad results from 
this vibration, although it has been practically continuous 
for ten years.” 
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A valuable contribution to the discussion is made by a 
concern intimately connected with concrete construction, 
the chief engineer of which says: “I have been in a great 
many reinforced-concrete buildings in which high-speed 
machinery has been used, and also in many textile mills, 
and while I was not examining these buildings with the 
idea of determining the type of construction to produce 
the minimum vibration except in the case of the textile 
mills, I did note that where the so-called flat-slab construc- 
tion was used the vibration was heaviest, and that there 
also was considerable vibration in buildings composed of 
beams and girders with short-span slabs. The vibration 
seemed to be reduced to a minimum on jobs where the floor 
slabs were deepest, and on this account we ourselves, in 
designing several textile mills, adopted a floor slab com- 
posed of terra cotta tile and concrete joists, the object being 
to secure as deep a slab as possible without at the same time 
increasing the cost and weight to any material degree.” 

An expert in concrete construction who says that his 
observations have been only casual and that his conclu- 
sions on the same are in consequence only general, states: 

“ First.— It is very difficult to set up harmonious vibra- 
tions in a concrete structure. 

“ Second.— Localized vibrations are apparent in most 
concrete structures. 

“Heavy machinery, like printing-presses, sometimes 
vibrates the whole building to such an extent that the move- 
ment is noticeable without instruments. Heavy cutting- 
machines appear to vibrate floors of buildings only locally.” 

The difficulties attendant upon an investigation of 
vibration and the reasons why the whole matter is still in 
a controversial stage are well expressed in the following 
from a consulting engineer: ‘ The cause and effect of 
vibration in buildings are so uncertain unless especially 
studied that I should think that the average engineer would 
be able to give a little attention to it and arrive at a con- 
clusion that would be worth mentioning. So far as my own 
experience goes, I believe that the monolithic structure is 
the right answer. I have found very little vibration in 
buildings of that type, whereas there was considerable 
vibration in buildings of other types containing the same 
kind of machinery and carrying on the same processes.” 


AMERICAN BOOK PRODUCTION, 1916. 


The American book-production statistics for 1916 show 
a marked increase in number of publications over 1915 —a 
total of 10,445, as against 9,734. This good showing was 
made in spite of a noticeable decrease in importations, 
which dropped from 2,338 to 1,648. American production, 
in contrast, rose from 7,396 to 8,797. The decline in books 
by English and other foreign authors manufactured in 
America, which, as was pointed out last year, began in 
1913 and continued for the next two years, was again 
apparent in 1916, when only 367 books were recorded in 
this division, as against 464 in 1915. 

Sixteen classes showed gains in 1916, while only seven 
showed losses. The losses were in philosophy, religion, 
philology, history (a very slight reduction from 1915’s 
abnormally large figures), geography, biography and gen- 
eral. The practical subjects all showed gains. 

A certain part of the year’s gain is due to the increase 
in pamphlets. About 400 more were listed in 1916 than 
in 1915. On the other hand, the total of 1915 included 
more new editions than the 1916 total. It seems probable 
that 1917 will see a still further increase in book produc- 
tion, although the constantly lessening supply from Europe 
will largely offset our own gains.— The Publisher’s Weekly. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NICK QUIRK, ‘‘ WOOD-PECKER.”’ 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


almost stifled the ancient art of wood- 
=| engraving from a commercial standpoint, 
=| but the beauty of the woodcut goes on for- 
ever. Where the cheaper reproductive 
process will, no doubt, continue to be util- 
ized for the great bulk of work, being emi- 
nently satisfactory, woodcuts will always be in demand 
where sharpness of outline and artistic feeling are of 
greater importance than 
economy. 

When the utility of the 
woodcut depreciated in the 
early nineties, upon the in- 
troduction of mechanical 
and chemical substitutes, 
it looked for a time as 
though it would become a 
lost art. And, in the vol- 
ume of work done, it did 
fall to a low ebb, but a 
renaissance, so to speak, 
has been achieved. The 
old wood-peckers are still 
pecking away and, thanks 
to the accelerated rise in 
favor of the oldest method 
of engraving, little peck- 
ers are learning to peck. 

Under the tutelage of 
his father, Nicholas Quirk, 
Sr., and with the encour- 
agement of the dean of 
all the wood-peckers, the 
inimitable Timothy Cole, 
whose work has been 
shown in these pages, 
Nicholas Quirk, Jr., is 
pecking away with other 
and older wood-peckers at 
the plant of the Crescent 
Engraving Company, Chi- 
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chance. But, how to get a photograph of the painting from 
which to work? He had it —he is ambitious, readers, and 
the ambitious know no obstacles. He wrote to Joseph 
Tumulty, secretary to the President, asking for the pho- 
tograph, and the secretary, being the father of several boys, 
and knowing the sincerity of their desires, and admiring 
the pluck of the young Chicago wood-pecker, hastened to 
comply. 

Then Nick went to work. Many are the nights that he 
sat over his block in an improvised shop at home and 
tooled away the wood, leaving the lines as he thought they 
ought to be. Some encouraged him, others chided him. Boy 
friends, forgetting their work and the future, once the 
regular day’s round was finished,, urged him to drop his 
tools and join them on the 
street. He turned a deaf 
ear to them, and continued 
doggedly at his task. At 
last it was finished. 

He was proud of his 
work. It was his master- 
piece, but it lacked one 
thing of completion — the 
signature of the President. 
Tumulty had been kind 
before, maybe he would be 
kind again. Again he ad- 
dressed the secretary to 
the President of the United 
States, and his letter read 
in part as follows: “If 
the President did find time 
to put his signature at the 
foot of the proof of the en- 
graving, he, Nick Quirk, 
would cherish it and pre- 
serve it above all other 
pictures he would ever 
have.” The President has 
no sons, as his secretary 
has in abundance, but he 
knows what ambition is, 
the labor, the unpaid-for 
labor, that is necessary if 
one can hope to reach the 
heights, and it was not 
necessary for the secre- 





cago, Illinois. 

This young man works 
on the ordinary run of 
work, patiently, day after 
day, but he is ambitious. 
He is anxious to be some- 
thing more than an ordinary wood-engraver. He wants 
to be the Tim Cole of to-morrow — and he stands an excel- 
lent chance of wearing the crown. 

Young Quirk wanted to do something out of the ordi- 
nary; something on which, to use a slang, but, neverthe- 
less, a very expressive phrase, he could “ spread himself.” 
It is the ambition, the desire to “ spread oneself,” that lifts 
a fellow out of the ordinary, every-day rut, and it holds 
good in wood-engraving just as well as in printing. Tim 
Cole says so, and Nick, Jr., as well as Nick, Sr., have con- 
siderable confidence in what the master says. In search 


of a subject to “spread himself” on, young Quirk found 
himself at the Art Institute one day a few months ago, 
gazing at Seymour Thomas’ soft-hued oil-painting of the 
President of the United States. 


Here, indeed, was his 





The President of the United States. 


Engraved by Nick Quirk, Jr., apprentice wood-engraver, Chicago, Illinois, 
from a photograph of the painting by Seymour Thomas. 


tary to urge him to the 
task. Presto, it was done. 

When the proof came 
back to Nick he walked on 
stars, so did his father, 
for that matter. The 
elder wood-pecker’s own efforts, probably superior tech- 
nically to that of the son, sink into oblivion in his own mind, 
so proud is he of his offspring. Such is ambition, the desire 
to succeed, the force above all forces which sends men to 
the forefront in every line of endeavor. 

A proof must go to the master, Tim Cole —and one 
did. The master is old and wise, and realizes that a meas- 
ure of success sometimes turns boys’ heads. It makes them 
feel that they have nothing more to learn. No one knows 
better than the master of any art or profession that ambi- 
tion is not the only key to success. So the master did not 
waste words in thoughtless commendation. He tore the 
young man’s efforts to pieces, so to speak, and gave him 
sage advice in his reply. It reads as follows: 

“119 Cannon street, Poughkeepsie, New York, June 2, 
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1916.— My Dear Nick Quirk: I hasten to acknowledge 
your nice letter and the proof. These long days find me 
with very little time for anything but work. I am up at 
4:30 A.M., and after various necessary chores I manage to 
get to my block at 6, and with half an hour for dinner I 
continue, with intermissions for gentle exercises of arms, 
legs and other such like squirmings, till about 7:30 P.M., 
then supper and a good long walk before bedtime. Do you 





Nick Quirk, Jr., Apprentice Wood-Engraver. 


The engraver of the President’s portrait, shown on the preceding page, at 
work in his home workshop. 


get to work at 6 A.M.? You need a lot more practice in 
cutting tints and to get the mastery of your line; at pres- 
ent the line masters you. You must draw a lot. How old 
are you now? I fancy you must be about twenty. Do not 
be flattered by what those idiotic editors may say, but study 
seriously drawing, and read good books. Avoid by all 
means all strong drink, with smoking or overeating. Excuse 
my haste. Sincerely yours, TIMOTHY COLE.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER is showing on preceding page a 
reproduction of the President’s picture as cut in wood by 
the subject of this article. A picture of the young man 
himself is shown above. 

Will other young men follow the lines of least resis- 
tance, or will they follow young Quirk in his quest for the 
golden fleece, the title of master in his art or profession, 
whatever it may be? 





WORK TOOK LONGER. 
Author — Why do you charge me more for printing this 
time than usual? 
Publisher — Your new novel is so dull the compositors 
were constantly falling asleep over it Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
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PLATES AND PAPER IN PRINTING. 


Speaking before the paper-jobbers and salesmen of New 
York at the Arkwright Club, on Saturday, February 3, 
S. H. Horgan, for years recognized as the leading author- 
ity on matters relating to process engraving, brought out 
some interesting points regarding the relation of paper and 
plates in printing, from which we quote the following: 

“Let us first understand what is meant by the word 
‘plates.’ It is not sufficiently comprehensive for our pur- 
pose, as ‘ plates’ refers to those of metal, while much print- 
ing is done from gelatin, rubber, celluloid and substances 
other than metal. ‘ Printing-surfaces’ will be a better 
term, and we will begin by classifying printing-surfaces 
into three groups: 

“Tn the first group will be those in which the printing- 
surfaces are in relief, and this group we will call relief 
printing. 

“The second group will be those in which the printing- 
surfaces are intaglio, or sunken, and this we will term 
intaglio printing. 

“ The third group includes those methods of printing in 
which the printing-surface is neither in relief nor sunken, 
but on one plane, and this will be termed planographic 
printing. 

“For relief printing, the first material to be engraved 
was wood; then came movable types of metal. Then the 
wood and metal types were stereotyped and later electro- 
typed. There was also some engraving on metal. 

“During my lifetime I have seen photography intro- 
duced into the making of all kinds of printing-surfaces 
and am credited with some part in pioneering the connec- 
tion of photography and the printing-press, a business 
which is now known as ‘ processwork.’ Within my forty- 
three years of experience at processwork I have seen the 
character of the relief plate change many times, and the 
process of making it still oftener, until now the relief 
printing-surfaces have settled down to copper, zinc, brass, 
nickel and steel, rubber.and aluminum. As these different 
surfaces do not receive and impress all printing-ink on 
paper in precisely the same manner, one can readily real- 
ize how important it is that we have a better understanding 
of the relation between printing-surfaces, printing-ink and 
paper.” 

The speaker then described the physical characteristics 
of these different printing-surfaces and how they receive 
and give off printing-ink to paper. For a printing-surface 
there was nothing superior to the baked-glue surface, called 
enamel, on copper engravings, and in the early days much 
trouble was taken to remove this enamel and expose the 
copper, until it was found the enamel coating was an advan- 
tage in printing. 

He told of the long battle against prejudice that was 
required in order to get to dry printing. Printers thought 
it impossible to get paper to receive ink properly unless 
the paper was damp, and to meet that requirement 
machines similar to presses were built in which the sheets 
of paper were fed, sprinkled with water and piled up before 
they were printed upon. The great rolls of news-print 
used on the daily newspaper were also fed through wetting- 
machines and rerolled before being fed into the web préss. 
This wet-paper fallacy was one of the obstacles which half- 
tone makers had to overcome. 

The fight for half-tone and delicate wood-engraving was 
won by Theodore L. De Vinne in the printing of Scribner’s 
Magazine and the Century. He it was, according to Mr. 
Horgan, who proved damp paper was unnecessary, that the 
soft blanket was a crime against fine printing, and thus 
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prepared the way for the use of coated paper, which he 
was the first to introduce, in the printing of half-tones. 
The culminating improvement in relief-plate printing- 
surfaces was the use of the lead mold and the nickel-steel 
electrotype. This brought relief-plate printing as near a 
state of perfection as it is likely to reach. 

Mr. Horgan then reviewed the history of the intaglio 
printing-surfaces from the days in which copper plates 
were hand-engraved until the epoch-making invention of 
rotary photogravure by Karl Klic. Here, again, ink and 
paper must be in harmony, and he showed some exhibits 
of rotary photogravure on ordinary news-print paper that 
he claimed were superior and certainly more appropriate 
for a newspaper than the alleged art paper they are now 
using, and which furnishes supplements that are neither 
artistic nor in harmony with the purpose of a newspaper. 

Concluding with planographic printing, the speaker 
reviewed the great changes that had taken place in so 
few years in this method, which remained during the last 
century just as it came from the hands of Senefelder, its 
inventor. He termed this kind of printing a chemical one 
in distinction to relief-plate and intaglio-printing methods, 
which he said were mechanical ones. As it depended on its 
success from the repulsion that greasy ink had for water, 
it was a chemical action that took place on the printing- 
surface, and as this fight between grease and water went 
on during the printing, it could never compete with the 
merely mechanical printing methods for reliability. The 
printing on rubber and offsetting on paper was a great 
improvement in planographic printing, though most extrav- 
agant claims, he said, were being made for it. 

Mr. Horgan complimented Edward O. Dorman, of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, for his enterprise in 
gathering such a large audience of paper-salesmen to lis- 
ten to technical talks. Europe had long made a practice 
of this method of post-graduate instruction, and he hoped 
the success of Mr. Dorman’s efforts would encourage other 
branches of the printing-art to like endeavor. 





CONVENTION OF AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association was the greatest in its history. It 
was held in New York, February 6, 7, 8, and behind closed 
doors. The most important subject before the convention 
was expected to be cost accounting, but many other press- 
ing matters came up and cost accounting was left in the 
hands of a committee. 

The discussions brought out the idea that no business 
has been more seriously affected by the war than the paper 
trade, the culmination of their troubles being the U-boat 
campaign and the freight tie-up. 

President A. B. Daniels, in his opening address, re- 
viewed the work of the Association during the past year 
and emphasized the necessity of organizing the paper and 
pulp trade to meet the fierce trade competition expected 
after peace is declared. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association comprises 
321 companies, an increase of forty-two per cent during 
the year, showing how the paper companies are seeking 
coéperation. The discussions before the convention re- 
lated largely to bills before Congress; the dyestuff sit- 
uation; shortage of rags and paper stock; the British 
embargo on old manila rope, and the freight embargo. 
The Cost Committee made a most comprehensive and inter- 
esting report. 


The new officers elected were: President, A. B. Daniels, 
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of the L. L. Brown Paper Company; vice-presidents: 
Frank L. Moore, L. M. Alexander; secretary, A. D. Naylor. 

The Cost Committee consists of: B.A. Franklin, chair- 
man; F. H. Macpherson, H. E. Fletcher, J. W. Bottcher, 
R. D. Smith, W. O. Darcy, S. S. Rogers, G. Frank Merriam 
and W. E. McIntyre. 

The Pulp Manufacturers Association elected the fol- 
lowing Executive Committee: J. E. Campbell, chairman; 
E. W. Kiefer, T. J. Stevenson, and Maury L. Freeman, 
secretary. 

The Coarse Paper Division of the organization was 
called to order by H. E. Platt. Curtis E. Lyter, chairman 
of the Executive Board, reported the work of the past 
year. The discussion which followed was most valuable 
to those present. 

The Fine Paper Division of the National Paper Trade 
Association was presided over by Vice-President George 
Olmstead, who described some of the ordeals the trade 
went through during the year. John A. Church made a 
report for the Executive Committee. M. L. Kratz reported 
for the Committee on Ledger-Paper; W. H. Holden for 
the Committee on Cardboard; B. E. Reeves for the Com- 
mittee on Book-Paper; A. E. Whiting for the Committee 
on Envelopes; John A. Andrews for the Coated Paper 
Committee; Mr. Bradley made the Cover-Paper report; 
Writing-Paper, C. N. Bicknell; W. F. McQuillen, of the 
Committee on Trade Customs, thought it best not to make 
a report at the present time. 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the National Paper 
Trade Association, President Thomas F. Smith presided. 
He reported 286 members, against 235 last year. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Thomas 
F. Smith, president; George Olmstead, vice-president, in 
charge of the Fine Paper Division; Harvey E. Platt, vice- 
president, in charge of the Coarse Paper Division; R. P. 
Andrews, treasurer. 

The National Paper Trade banquet was the largest 
function of the kind ever held, the diners numbering be- 
tween 700 and 800. 

“ The Paper and Pulp Dinner,” as it was called, brought 
together 1,000 diners, the great banquet-hall of the 
Waldorf-Astoria being filled to overflowing. President 
A. B. Daniels was toastmaster and the speakers were: 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., “chaplain” of the Asso- 
ciation; Congressman Patrick H. Kelly, of Michigan, and 
H. L. Fogleman. 

The ninth annual banquet of the Associated Dealers in 
Paper Mill Supplies was another of the feasts during con- 
vention days. James Pirnie is president of the Association, 
and the Banquet Committee comprised Robert B. Atter- 
bury, Frank C. Overton, Daniel M. Hicks, Walter Martens 
and Fred H. Chase. 

The Tissue Paper Manufacturers Association had its 
annual meeting and reélected President Frank L. Stevens 
and Secretary Emmett H. Naylor. 

The Writing Paper Manufacturers Association at its 
meeting elected: President, James S. Taylor; first vice- 
president, Franklin Weston; second vice-president, Nor- 
man Wilson, and the following Executive Committee: 
Thomas Beckett, Albert Gilbert, R. F. McElwain and F. R. 
Ayer. 

As the members of the various associations separated, 
the expression was general that this was a most construc- 
tive convention, that the work of the Technical Section and 
the Cost-Finding committees was of the greatest benefit 
to the paper-trade, but that the future would bring greater 
problems to solve, which would require the best brains of 
all interested. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Trouble When Pot Retracts from Mold. 


An Illinois publisher writes: “I have trouble on our 
linotype that I have never had before, and, to my knowl- 
edge, have never seen reference to it in the Machine Com- 
position Department. Our machine, Model 19, was installed 
late last year, and has never given us any trouble worth 
speaking of. The trouble is, the machine sometimes hesi- 
tates, and sometimes stops, just after casting. Of course, 
I thought at first it was caused by a dirty plunger and had 
the operator clean it twice, but to no avail. I started the 
cams revolving with no line in the machine and it stuck 
just the same. Now, it does not stick on every line, and 
I have hunted diligently for anything that might obstruct 
the pump-lever, the pot-raising cam, ete. I also took off 
the clutch and cleaned it, which seemed to help, but it still 
has a tendency to slow up, or to make the motor ‘ growl,’ 
once in a while. The plunger seems loose and free every 
time it sticks. That is what has my ‘nanny.’ We get a 
most beautiful slug all the time. I don’t think we are going 
to be unable to overcome this, but I would like to have your 
opinion as to the cause of the trouble. You may remember 
that I wrote you last May about gasoline burners. I have 
found them about as described in ‘ The Mechanism of the 
Linotype ’— nothing to them — but one must be careful to 
keep the metal up to as uniform a height in the pot as 
possible. We have a pressure tank. I imagine they are 
more reliable than a gravity tank. One thing about pres- 
sure tanks: a certain insurance man in this town says an 
inspector told him a few weeks ago they are more dan- 
gerous than a gravity tank. Now, what I want to know 
is, why are they more dangerous? The insurance man 
can not tell, but he wants a higher premium.” 

Answer.— When you have such a stop again, observe 
closely whether the plunger is down, up, or on the way up. 
This will have a bearing on the cause. If the plunger is 
on its way up and the pot is fully withdrawn from the 
mold, and it stops, disconnect the plunger, shut off the 
power and turn the cams by moving the clutch-arm. In 
doing this, aim, if possible, to “ feel out” where the resis- 
tance is offered. By moving the clutch-arm forward and 
back very slowly, and without undue force, you may be able 
to determine where the binding occurs, if it is not due to 
stress of the pump-lever spring. If it appears to be due to 
this cause, you may obtain relief by moving the upper end of 
this spring back to the last notch, away from the front end 
of pump-spring lever. This will lessen somewhat the stress 
of the spring, which, doubtless, will be ample. If you desire, 
you may remove the clutch-spring and stretch it at least 
one inch. This will add stress to overcome the abnormal 
resistance. We would also suggest that you clean your 
plunger at least once daily. Secure a rotary well-brush 


and use it every second day. This will remove some of the 
abnormal resistance offered by the plunger when it is ris- 
ing, after the casting of slugs. On long lines the jet of the 
slug sometimes offers sufficient resistance to cause the 
clutch to slip just as the pot breaks away from the back 
of the mold. A slight increase of temperature will remedy 
this trouble. In regard to pressure and gravity gasoline 
tanks, we have made inquiry of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories as to which tank is the safest, and are informed that 
the pressure tank is considered the safest, if it is properly 
constructed. 
A Variety of Machine Troubles. 


A Pennsylvania operator writes: “Will you kindly 
answer the following questions regarding a Model K? 
(1) Should oil be allowed on the face of large cams in 
rear of machine, or in the cogs of gear wheels? (2) What 
is the cause of a thin coat of metal gathering in the groove 
of mold-disk? This happens particularly when setting on 
eight-point slug. Will this damage matrices? How can I 
remedy this? (3) When setting words requiring a capital 
letter, the cap. matrix fails to reach assembler until after 
the first lower-case matrix, the key for which was not 
touched until after that of the cap. matrix. Can I prevent 
this, and how? (4) What can be used to determine the 
slight difference when testing adjustments of one-sixty- 
fourth and one-thirty-second of an inch? (5) Large mat- 
rices, eleven-point capitals, throw out the distributor-clutch 
when entering the magazine-entrance channel, and then, 
most of the time, they slide down in their channels. (6) All 
my trouble with matrices is due to the lower lug or ear 
being damaged. I do not send in tight lines. Will you tell 
me how this is caused? ” 

Answer.— (1) Do not oil the surface of a cam. Keep 
it wiped clean. Oil collects grit, which will cut both the 
cam and the roller. This condition is often prevalent in 
shops having cement floors. It is difficult to keep oil from 
the gears referred to by you, but it will cause no particular 
harm. (2) Dust is deposited in the grooves of the mold- 
keeper by the action of the front mold-wiper. This dust 
comes from the face of the mold adjacent to the mold-cell. 
When a line is cast, there is a slight fringing of metal at 
that point, owing to a lack of close contact between the 
face of the mold and the matrix-line. If the fringing is 
not extensive, it may be ignored entirely. To remove the 
dust, brush it out several times a day. (3) When a capi- 
tal or other character fails to respond with regular speed, 
you should examine the cam-action of the offending char- 
acter. It is possible for the cam to slide after striking the 
keyboard-roll, which causes a slight delay in the releasing 
movement of the verge, resulting in a transposition. You 
should have no difficulty in remedying troubles of this kind. 
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Roughen the surface of the roll or oil the pivot of the 
offending cam. (4) The spaces one-sixty-fourth and one- 
thirty-second, when used in adjustments for clearances, 
are approximate only. A printer may find it easier to 
remember one point and two points, as these two dimen- 
sions differ very little from the one-sixty-fourth and one- 
thirty-second inch. The former equals .0156 of an inch, 
and one point equals .0138 of an inch, the difference between 
the two measurements being approximately equal to the 
thickness of a piece of tissue-paper. You will see, there- 
fore, that you do not need any instrument to secure a 
reasonably exact clearance of one-sixty-fourth or one- 
thirty-second of an inch in machine adjustments. (5) 
When capitals, or other large characters, used singly, 
catch while distributing, it may be due to several causes: 
the speed of the machine may be above normal; the machine 
may not rest level upon the floor; or the machine may not 
rest upon a secure foundation, thus permitting vibration. 
It is obvious that the machine should be level and rea- 
sonably free from lateral vibration. Thin matrices are 
not affected very much by the foregoing condition. Where 
thick matrices are used in groups, such as in the case of 
em-quads and leaders, and cause clogging in the magazine, 
it may be due to the failure of the matrices to clear quickly 
from the entrance of the magazine. In passing from the 
magazine entrance to the magazine, matrices may be 
retarded by the lower end of the entrance guides. In some 
instances, these guides require bending to secure. suffi- 
cient clearance for the thick matrices. The attachment 
on the distributor-box lift permits thick matrices to be 
separated by one thread of the screw, allowing more time 
between thick matrices as they pass through the magazine 
entrance. However, whenever the distributor stops, aim 
to find the cause. This can be done only by a close exami- 
nation of the position of the first matrix caught. (6) We 
are unable to state exact cause of trouble, as no matrix was 
enclosed with your letter. There are several characteristic 
bruises on matrices that indicate very precisely the cause, 
as, for example, the hyphens have bruised and broken lower 
lugs. This condition of the hyphens almost always proves 
that lines too tightly spaced have been sent in to cast. The 
trouble sometimes occurs through neglect of the operator, 
who sets his assembler slide-gage so as to permit a line 
to be assembled which will be greater in length than the 
space between the right and left vise-jaws. Where mat- 
rices are found with lower lug bent or mashed, the operator 
should immediately examine the assembler slide-gage to see 
that it is set a trifle less than slug length. It is not diffi- 
cult to find the cause of bruised lower lugs on matrices. 


Advantage in Using Pressure Tank for Gasoline Burners. 


In a communication from W. E. Rominger, of the 
printing department of the Soldiers’ Orphans Home, Nor- 
mal, Illinois, he states in part as follows: “I note a para- 
graph in the Machine Composition Department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER with reference to the flame ‘ jumping’ 
to the needle-valve opening in gasoline burners. I had a 
gravity-feed gasoline burner on a machine for four years, 
and I found that most of my troubles were caused by: 
(1) The burner-cap becoming loose, either by warping, a 
loose screw, or by the formation of a hard carbon deposit 
on the groove in which it fits. This had to be removed 
frequently. The wire plunger cleaning-brush is a good 
thing with which to clean these parts. The burner I refer 
_to was in use for almost ten years, and the flame had 
destroyed shallow grooves around the plate on which the 
cap rests. I replaced the screws with small stove bolts, 
as the threads wear out with so much handling. (2) Some 
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operators have a habit of screwing up the needle-valve too 
tight, and of using a hatpin to clean the needle-valve open- 
ing, with the result that the opening is enlarged, or throws, 
or deflects, the little column of gas to one side of the gas- 
tube. (3) Sometimes there is a slight leakage of gas 
around the bottom (wing-nut end) of the needle-valve, 
especially if the gasoline pressure is strong, and this will 
cause back-firing. A small piece of asbestos rope, damp- 
ened and worked with white soap, and packed between the 
lock-nut and burner, will relieve the trouble. (4) The 
screens on the gravel-tube become coated with a hard car- 
bon deposit. This should be scraped off frequently. I use 
a bodkin to open up the holes. (5) Gravity tank is set too 
high. I rarely ever cleaned the burner more than once a 
month, and I generally secured a strong blue-green flame. 
However, it has been two years since I battled with one, 
and it may be a poor grade of gasoline — some are even 
trying to use the common motor gasoline. However, if the 
average operator only knew what a blessing the pressure- 
tank system is, he would not delay a minute in ordering 
one.” 
The Relative Value of Thirty Picas and Five Inches. 


A Tennessee printer writes: “To settle a dispute, 
please inform me what part of an inch is 6 picas, and if 
30 picas equal 6 inches.” 

Answer.— Doubtless you intended to ask if 30 picas 
equal 5 inches. For general purposes, a printer may con- 
sider that 6 picas, or 72 points, are an inch. To be precise, 
72 points are .9961+ of an inch. As an inch has 1,000 
thousandths, 72 points are .004+ of an inch less than 1 
inch. Five inches times .004+ inch equals .020+ inch, 
which is over 1 point. So, according to these figures, 30 


picas are nearly 2 points less than 5 inches. 


Injury of Liners Is Preventable. 

An Iowa operator writes: “I am sending herewith a 
liner from our Model 8. You will note it has a worn place 
at the end where the ejector-blade comes through. I would 
like to know how to stop this trouble. It does not occur 
on all the liners, but on most of them. It seems to wear 
at this point and I have been unable to find the cause. If 
you can advise me what to do to remedy it, I will appre- 
ciate it very much. It does not seem to do any damage to 
the slug or injure the machine, but would like to know how 
to fix it. I would also like to know where to send space- 
bands to have them repaired, as the owner told me the 
factory could not do it.” 

Answer.— It is quite possible that at some time you 
have drawn the ejector-blades into the mold-cell while it 
was out of perpendicular with the blades. To determine 
the amount of play which permits this condition, you may 
push back the ejector-lever rod, take hold of the disk-pinion, 
grip with the hand and try to move the disk to right or 
left. If you find that the right side of the disk can be 
moved downward, it will cause the lower end of the left 
liner to stand in the path of the upper edge of the ejector- 
blade. If your machine has the extra shoe on cam No. 2, 
this condition can be prevented readily. This shoe is in 
contact with the square pinion when the cams stand at 
normal position. If you find that there is too much play 
between these two parts, you may take up the excess by 


adjusting the shoe with the bushings beneath. This oper- 


ation, if done correctly, will prevent damage to the heel of 
the liners, both left and right. You were misinformed 
regarding the repairing of spacebands. They may be sent 
to the Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, which will repair all bands of their own manufacture 
that are in fit condition to be used. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


Printing a Half-Tone on Six-Ply Board. 


(1842) <A pressman in Gary, Indiana, asks why a half- 
tone does not work satisfactorily on a sheet of six-ply board. 
He fails to enclose a sample and does not give full particu- 
lars regarding press, make-ready, ink, temperature of room; 
and all of the foregoing points have a bearing on the cause 
of trouble. If this work is done on a cylinder press, it may 
be necessary to remove one of the hard-packing sheets, so 
that when the form is fully made ready the upper surface 
of the sheet is about one sheet higher than the cylinder 
bearers. Do not alter the impression screws for work of 
this character. 


The Position of Spot-Sheet in the Tympan. 


(1840) A printer in a small Pennsylvania town asks 
where he should place the spot-sheet in the tympan on a 
cylinder press. 

Answer.—We know of no fixed rule in this matter. It 
is usually left to the judgment of the pressman, as applies 
to the particular job in hand. Where mechanical overlays 
are used, they are generally attached to a foundation sheet, 
which usually is the bottom sheet of the tympan. The 
mark-out or spot-up sheet may be separated from the foun- 
dation sheet by three or four hangers. In some instances 
a manila is used to attach the mark-out sheet to, as it resists 
the drag during the operation of printing. Generally, sev- 
eral hangers occur between the top sheet and the spot-up 
sheet. Where cheap work is done, a softer tympan is used. 
If a spot-up sheet is used, it may be placed three or four 
sheets below the top sheet. 


Patent Blankets for Half-Tone Work. 


(1841) A Georgia pressman writes as follows: “ Kindly 
inform me what is the most suitable ‘ packing’ for long 
runs on half-tone catalogue work. Is there any patent 
blanket or packing for this purpose that will lessen the 
usual wear of cuts and plate edges? ” 

Answer.—We do not know of a blanket that would meet 
these requirements. The principal reason for the wear is 
the lack of close contact between the cylinder bearers and 
those of the bed when the press is under impressional strain. 
This condition causes the cylinder to ride the form and 
produce the condition known to the pressman as “ gutter- 
ing,” or the bumping of the cylinder as it rolls over the 
form. When wear is apparent on the edges of pages, it 
gives rise to the suspicion that the cylinder is overpacked, 
in combination with a weak contact between cylinder and 
bed bearers when the press is in impression position. If a 
pressman will test the closeness of contact when he has the 
heaviest form on the bed, he will know if such condition is 
present. The way we make this test is to have the full 
amount of packing on the cylinder, with the form fully 
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processes to an exact science. 


made ready. Place a strip of thin paper on each bed- 
bearer, which should be free from oil, and bring press to 
impression position in the middle of the form, but not 
between pages; withdraw strips to determine contact. If 
the strips can be removed with the cylinder in this position, 
it shows a weak contact. A form printed under such con- 
ditions will develop wear on the edges of pages on a long 
run. In such a case, the pressman should withdraw several 
hangers from his packing and then pull the cylinder down 
harder on the bearers. The test should be repeated, and, 
if necessary, more hangers removed so that when a final 
test is made under the foregoing conditions the strip can 
not be withdrawn. Doubtless you are familiar with the 
foregoing details of testing. By using a relatively hard 
tympan with two sheets of hard manila, instead of one 
above the make-ready, it may give less yielding in the pack- 
ing, and, on long runs, the matrix effect in top sheet will be 
noticeably absent. Many pressmen change the top sheet 
frequently and use only the oiled manila, as it is impervious 
to moisture. 


Difficulty Caused by Electricity in Stock. 


(1837) A Pennsylvania printer submits a four-page 
circular printed on Quaker finished stock in bright red ink. 
The accompanying letter reads: “ We are enclosing sample 
of a job that our pressman tried to run on our ‘ pony’ cyl- 
inder press, and failed. The sheet would not carry out on 
the fly, but would jump up in the air. He claimed that it 
was beyond him, and took it off and ran it on our 15 by 21 
jobber. Can you give us any information? ” 

Answer.—We judge the cause of the trouble was elec- 
tricity in the stock. This peculiar action of the paper is 
more prevalent in dry, frosty weather than at any other 
time. It is never noticed when the atmosphere is warm and 
humid. If such a condition should again arise, you may be 
able to minimize the electrical effect by heating the stock, 
placing it near a stove or on a steam radiator. Also, the 
sheets of the tympan should be well oiled. The best results, 
however, are obtained by keeping the stock warm. There 
are several devices on the market which may be applied to a 
cylinder press to remove electricity from the stock. 


Copying-Ink for Duplicator Forms. 


(1839) An Indiana county recorder submits a blank 
form printed in copying-ink from linotype rule, and having 
box headings. The letter reads: “ The writer has been 
referred to you by the local printers for information about 
inks. We have a duplicator and wish to have forms similar 
to the one enclosed printed with an ink that will copy about 
fifteen times on this machine. We have had some forms 
printed with copying-ink and have filled in with pen and 
ink furnished by the makers of the duplicator, and find that 
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the penwork copies nicely, but the presswork does not. Our 
idea is to get a set of forms printed, fill them in with pen 
and ink, and then take copies on blank paper. We have 
written the makers of this machine, asking advice, but have 
not heard anything from them. Any information you can 
give us on this question will be appreciated.” 

Answer.—The printer who gets out your blanks should 
have some of grade A copying-ink. This ink is in a paste 
form, and when used full strength will give you the desired 
number of copies, providing you do not make your first copy 
too strong. 


Printing Cerotype Plates on Bond-Paper. 


(1843) A printer in the State of Washington sends sev- 
eral samples of commercial presswork on bond-paper,among 
them two letter-heads, one printed from a cerotype plate, 
the other from type. The letter-head from a cerotype plate 
was printed unsatisfactorily, probably owing to incomplete 
make-ready and unsuitable ink. The type-form letter-head 
would have been improved had it been printed with less 
impression or by using a harder tympan. The printer states 
on one letter-head that “‘ both hard and soft tympans were 
used, and the press was operated at a speed of 800 impres- 
sions an hour.” 

Answer.— Our suggestion in regard to the cerotype 
plate form is to make an overlay by any of the mechanical 
processes now in use. When the overlay is attached to a 
tympan of a few sheets of hard paper, and a good grade of 
black or blue-black is used, the results should satisfy you. 
The effect of a good make-ready by a mechanical overlay 
will be to give considerable pressure from the solids of the 
plate and comparatively little pressure from the high lights 
and vignette edges that surround the black letters. This 
can be done only by a mechanical method. Use a stiff job- 
black ink on work printed on bond-paper. Wash out the 
form frequently if it shows a tendency to fill up the fine 
lines in the plate. A suitable tympan for the type-set letter- 
head will consist of a top sheet of smooth, hard manila, 
covering not more than about four sheets of thin, hard 
book-paper. A sheet of thin pressboard may be used, and 
should be placed just beneath the top sheet when the form 
is ready to run. While making the form ready, have the 
pressboard beneath all of the tympan, and place it under the 
top sheet when ready to run. Some pressmen use a sheet of 
tin or brass instead of pressboard. 


Printing Sales-Books. 


R. Dollahite, editor of the Edwards County Leader, 
Rocksprings, Texas, writes as follows: “Some time ago 
you sent me a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER, and from it I 
got one idea for use in my job printing that has proved to 
be worth a great deal to me — the idea of putting a piece 
of tin under the tympan. I recently tried an experiment 
— it may not be original, at least it was original to me — 
which I believe would be worth considerable. To begin with, 
it is going to be hard to describe; it is a method of making 
sales-books. There is everywhere a large demand for these, 
but for my part I was never able to compete with the large 
houses until I learned the plan I am using at present. Ifa 
printer can make sales-books profitably, he can keep his 
press going many a time when it might be standing idle. I 
will try to describe my plan. 

“ Cut blank news-paper, and also cheap cover-paper, to 
8 by 14 inches in size. Take your good rollers out of press 
and put on your old ones, as perforating rule is to be used. 
Set up the type, the blank to be in the usual form, and set 
it two on. Have type and perforating rule at top of chase. 
Print one end of your 8 by 14 sheet, then turn sheets over 
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and print the other end; but before starting this second 
printing have a man stand beside your press, and every time 
you lay down a printed sheet have him lay on it a blank 
sheet, a duplicate. This is the secret of the whole thing. 
Before, when we tried to make sales-books, we found it took 
too much time alternating the printed sheets and the blank 
duplicates. Some sales-books have the duplicates printed 
also, but there is no advantage in this. After this last 
two-on printing and perforating, the sheets are jogged 
together. We then count off seventy-five sheets and lay 
them on the table to measure the number of pages for all 
the other books. Before starting to staple the books in the 
middle, we have a sewing-machine adjusted to make a wide 
stitch, and proceed to sew a piece of carbon-paper of proper 
size to the end of the back of each sheet of the cover-paper 
in much the same way it is fastened to the books that come 
from the big houses. Then the cover is placed under the 
seventy-five (or one hundred) pages, and the book is bent 
in the middle and stapled with four staples. After which 
the books are trimmed on three sides and cut in the center, 
making the two books. We print ours on an 8 by 12 press, 
and use a $3 stapler. We made one hundred of these books 
complete in approximately 4% hours. The material cost us 
approximately $1.75, and we sell one hundred books for 
$5.50, f. o. b. our town, which leaves a very good little profit, 
unless one is used to large profits, which are not the rule 
with most country print-shops. 

“This idea of having a man place the duplicates as 
sheets are printed will be found valuable in loose-leaf books, 
and on any kind of jobs where duplicates are wanted. 

“We hope some of your readers will find this idea of 
use, and that they will write us regarding their experience 
with it.” 


The Drying of Inks in Cans. 


(1844) The following communication was received from 
an employing printer in Iowa: “ Have read your columns 
frequently, and therefore would like to add the following to 
your troubles: Besides all the troubles and pleasures a 
pressman has with cylinder work, as well as platen, I get 
provoked at dried ink. Have a lot of jobwork, small runs, 
for which I need all sorts of ink. How should it be bought 
and kept? Most all of it is presented to me in one-pound 
cans. When the run is put on, and I reach for the ink, of 
course it has a crust, which needs removing, and wastes 
more than is usually used for the entire job, after which the 
can is set aside for days, waiting for the same performance. 
In the meantime, some other colors get their treatment. I 
claim it is cheaper, and time-saving as well, to buy the ink 
in tubes, for my experience has shown that these never dry 
out, at least not for a limited time. Furthermore, I claim 
that ink covered with water or any other liquid will not 
keep in good condition, as some claim.” 

Answer.— We agree with you that there is consid- 
erable waste in the use of quick-drying inks put up in cans 
of the various sizes. As long as cans are used, this is 
unavoidable. The ordering of inks in collapsible tubes, one- 
quarter-pound size for those that are seldom used, will pre- 
vent much of the waste. However, inks will dry, even in 
these tubes, owing to the chemical action of the drying 
agents employed. In large shops, all dry ink of the various 
colors are grouped and reground in an ink-grinder, thus 
saving what would otherwise be a dead loss. Ink covered 
with varnish or water will dry, for the reason stated before, 
but the drying-out process will be somewhat slower than 
where exposed to the air. We are pleased to discuss these 
and other matters with our correspondents, believing that 
an exchange of opinion is mutually beneficial. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer 
Company will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in our 


‘* Typographical Printing Surfaces.’’ 


This large volume of 732 pages is comprehensive to a 
degree heretofore unmatched as a treatise on the tech- 
nology and mechanism of the production of typographical 
printing-surfaces. It is not, as some might suppose, a study 
of paper, but of the typographical printing-surfaces that 
make impressions upon paper, and, such being the case, is 
almost an encyclopedia of printing. 

In the opening chapter, the authors state that printing- 
surfaces may be divided into several classes, all of which 
are comprised under intaglio printing-surfaces, litho- 
graphic or what may be termed smooth printing-surfaces, 





THE SAVING EFFECTED BY REFORMING THE 
ALPHABET. 

The one thing, above all things, that seemingly is required 
in the printing of newspapers, is the saving of time in going to 
press. In the second place, the saving of time, and therefore 
the saving of money in composing, is of the greatest impor- 
tance and ever-increasing interest to the trade. Thirdly, the 
mere altering or adding of a unit ensures a saving in space 
well worth the publisher giving it serious attention. This 
saving in the case of newspapers affords more space for the 
advertising, and in the-case of the best books and the best 
periodicals, there would be quite an appreciable saving in 
paper. The introduction of the two proposed letters h and p 
means a three and a half per cent. saving of matter in com- 
posing and printing throughout England and America. By 
dividing this saving between the operators and the proprietors, 
the aggregate sum gained by each of them yearly would in 
itself amount to a fortune. 


and relievo or typographical printing-surfaces. The extent 
and complexity of the general subject of printing-surfaces 
may easily be imagined when it is realized that this large 
book of over seven hundred pages is limited to the consid- 
eration of the technology of the production of typographical 
printing-surfaces alone. 

Under the head four general classes of printing-surfaces 
are grouped, and these are discussed in order throughout 
the work. As a definition of the printing-surfaces that 
come under this head, the authors state that relievo or 
typographical printing-surfaces are those in which the 
printing-surface is in relief, and which may be inked by 
means of an inking-roller. It is with these, of course, that 
the average printer is especially interested. 

A chapter is devoted to the invention of printing in a 
general sense, and then the authors take up the description, 
manufacture and characteristics of type in earnest. The 
method of typecasting and the machinery used for the work 
are described in minute detail, amply illustrated with a 
view to making the text more readily understood. Various 
styles of type characters are catalogued and discussed, par- 
ticularly as to their style of design and relative legibility. 





catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 





Showing the Space Gained by Combining the Letters “‘th’’ and “‘ng.”” 





The chapter on legibility is an especially interesting one, 
constructive reasons being given for determining the degree 
of legibility of letters. The characteristics of form which 
make for legibility are intelligently treated. 

Punches, dies, matrices, and the various types of type- 
casting and typesetting machines are thoroughly consid- 
ered, both as to their construction and operation. 

Under the chapter on logotypes, an interesting compari- 
son is made of the space occupied by a paragraph of matter 
set with individual letter-characters throughout and the 
same paragraph set with letters and characters made up 
of an arrangement of the letters “th” and “ng,” con- 





HE SAVIG EFFECTED BY REFORMIG HE 
ALPHABET. 


He one hip, above all hips, hat seemiply is required in he 
printig of newspapers, is he savip of time in goip to press. In 
he second place, he savip of time, and herefore he savip of 
money in composip, is of he greatest importance and ever- 
increasip interest to he trade. Hirdly, he mere alterip or 
addip of a unit ensures a savip in space well worh he publisher 
givip it serious attention. His savip in he case of newspapers 
affords more space for he advertisip, and in he case of he best 
books and he best periodicals, here would be quite an appre- 
ciable savip in paper. He introduction of he two proposed 
letters h and p means a hree and a half per cent. savip of 
matter in composig and printip hroughout Epland and 
America. By dividip his savip between he operators and he 
proprietors, he aggregate sum gained by each of hem yearly 
would in itself amount to a fortune. 


densed and worked together in such a way as to save space. 
The authors state that a saving of three and one-half per 
cent would be effected in writing, typewriting, printing and 
reading upon the adoption of the proposed characters for 
use in place of the letters represented. There is no ques- 
tion but that the combination would save space, thereby 
paper, and it would perhaps save time in composition, but 
whether it would save time in reading we can not say. Of 
course, it looks very queer, as any new letters in the alpha- 
bet naturally would appear. The comparison is an inter- 
esting one and is shown on this page for that reason 
particularly. 

A chapter devoted to the consideration of the syllabic 
system of Chinese writing is also especially interesting. 

Taken all in all, it is an interesting and instructive 
work, of a nature that will prove especially entertaining 
to those of analytical mind who like to delve deeply into 
the science and details of printing as well as the practical 
side. 

“Typographical Printing Surfaces,” by Lucien Alphonse 
Legros and John Cameron Grant. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Company, London, England. For sale in the 
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United States by Longmans, Green & Company, Fourth 
avenue and Thirtieth street, New York city. Price, $12.50; 
postage, 25 cents extra. May be secured through The 
Inland Printer Company. 


** Benjamin Franklin, Printer.’’ 


This book, written by John Clyde Oswald, editor of The 
American Printer, should prove of extreme interest to 
printers throughout the country, inasmuch as it is the first 
book dealing with their patron saint from the standpoint 
of his connection with printing. As stated in his intro- 
duction, Mr. Oswald for many years has collected what is 
known as Frankliniana — books relating to Franklin’s his- 
tory, editions of his writings, specimens of the product of 
his press, reproductions of his portraits, etc. It was this 
fact that led to his selection for the work of preparing the 
book by Herbert S. Houston, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, under whose direction it 
is published. : 

The book is printed in reproduction of the format of 
the sixth edition of “A Confession of Faith,” published by 
Franklin in 1748, and one of the most important books pro- 
duced by him. A portrait, reproduced from an engraving 
by A. Krause, forms the frontispiece, and numerous repro- 
ductions of Franklin’s printed efforts are shown through- 
out the volume. 

Mr. Oswald opens his book with a brief sketch of the 
colonies at the beginning of the eighteenth century and 
of the early American printers. He then takes up the life 
of Franklin, telling in a most interesting manner of his 
early days prior to his entrance into the printing art, of 
his taking up the role of printer’s devil, and of his sub- 
sequent rise as printer, editor and publisher. 

In the closing chapter Mr. Oswald writes: ‘“ Because 
of the wide range of his sympathies, of the astonishing 
energy and industry that pervaded his long life, and of his 
interest in the activities of nearly all the great movements 
of his century, mankind has many claims upon the heritage 
left by the words and deeds of Benjamin Franklin. I am 
firmly of the belief, however, that we of the printing and 
publishing craft have first claim in that respect, for what- 
ever the many and remarkable achievements that took him 
into other fields in which he received welcome and acclaim, 
his interest in printing never lessened.” 

“ Benjamin Franklin, Printer,” by John Clyde Oswald. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. for the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. May be secured through 
The Inland Printer Company. Price, $2; postage, 10 cents 
extra. 

“The E. Q. & E. Wages Tables.”’ 


From the Germania Publishing Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has been received a copy of “ The E. Q. & E. 
Wages Tables,” which are issued as a means for figuring 
weekly pay-rolls and labor costs. The tables range from 
$3 to $35 per week, and show the correct amount for any 
part of the day, from five minutes up to eight hours, in 
five-minute periods, figured in decimals down to the tenth 
of one cent. Amounts by days, from one to six, are shown 
at the bottom of the tables. Should the day’s work exceed 
eight hours, it is a simple matter to combine the amount 
for the eight hours with the amount of extra time; for 
instance, should the day’s work be eight hours and forty- 
five minutes, at the rate of $23 per week, find the table 
for $23, and opposite eight hours will be found $3.833, 
while opposite forty-five minutes will be found $0.359, the 
total being $4.192. Should it be necessary to find the time 
for, say, five days, six and one-half hours, at the same rate 
per week, opposite five days will be found $19.16%3; oppo- 
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site six and one-half days will be found $3.114; adding 
the two amounts we get $22.28. 

Tables of rates other than those mentioned will be issued 
from time to time, and particulars and prices for these may 
be had on application. 

The tables are printed on heavy buff ledger-paper, on 
one side of the sheet only, and are furnished in a substan- 
tial loose-leaf cover. The price of the complete set of tables, 
from $3 to $35, forty in all, including binder, is $5. Pub- 
lished by the Germania Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. May be secured through The Inland Printer 
Company. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASE PREVENTION. 


The function and duty of employer to exercise not ordi- 
nary but supreme care to prevent occupational diseases 
is no longer an arguable or debatable question. It is a 
duty which is self-evident and inherent in the relation 
existing between employer and employee. I go so far as 
to say it is a primary duty. It can not be avoided by the 
employer seeking to place upon society or established medi- 
cal agencies the burden of this responsibility. The obli- 
gation rests upon industry. The execution of the duty is, 
of course, upon not only employers but also employees. But 
it is the manifest duty first for employers to study the 
most approved schemes of hygienic prevention, adopt such 
devices, and then see to it that the employees understand 
fully their part in systematic preventive codperation. 

Health is a factor in production, and healthful indus- 
try will produce wholesome products. An unhealthful 
plant has no place in our industrial state. 

I regard the inquiry into the best means of prevent- 
ing industrial diseases as the pressing problem of mod- 
ern industry. We business men should be capable of 
evolving ways and means to carry into effect comprehen- 
sive schemes for preventive hygiene. Some of us do not 
favor the multiplicity of legislation with which industry 
is surrounded. I maintain that many measures now en- 
forced by statute should have been made the basis of 
voluntary codperation between employer and employee. 
Stated conversely, the greater industrial codperation, the 
less industrial legislation. 

To establish adequate disease-prevention in industry 
involves two distinct duties for the employer. First, his 
individual responsibility in his particular plant, factory 
or industry; secondly, his codperation with local, state and 
national organizations whose activities are directed toward 
this beneficent result. Each of these obligations is inter- 
related, and each absolutely necessary.— Colonel George 
Pope, in American Industries. 


NO EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR POOR EDITOR. 


Overcome with prosperity, the original Dennis Reitz 
has relinquished his duties at the pumping station of the 
Trevorton Water Company. As a result, the editor of the 
Times, in addition to running this sheet, taking care of a 
general law practice as attorney and justice of the peace, 
acting as a notary public, fire insurance and real estate 
agent, and feeding printing-presses, now finds himself 
chief engineer in charge of water and gasoline pumps of 
the above company, in addition to serving as its secretary- 
treasurer. But then there’s twenty-four big hours in a 
day and we’d sooner work than worry.— From the Trevor- 
ton (Iowa) Times. 


RECOLLECTION is the only paradise from which we can 
not be turned out.— Richter. 
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George M. Courts. 


The printing industry has suffered 
another loss in the death of George M. 
Courts, president of Clarke & Courts, 
of Galveston, Texas, and formerly 
president of the United Typothete of 


George M. Courts. 


America. Mr. Courts was in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, attending the 
annual convention of the National 
Foreign Trades Council as a delegate 
from the Galveston Commercial Asso- 
ciation, and was stricken with paraly- 
sis while in the lobby of the Penn 
Hotel on Thursday, January 25. He 
did not regain consciousness, death 
coming early on the morning of Tues- 
day, January 30. 

Mr. Courts was born in Freestone 
County, Texas, on August 4, 1853, and 
there spent his boyhood days. He went 
to Galveston at an early age, and chose 
the printing and manufacturing sta- 
tionery business as his vocation, con- 
tinuing in that work until his death. 
He identified himself with a number 
of organizations, both local and na- 
tional, having as their purpose the 
upbuilding of business generally. He 
had the distinction of being the first 
Southern man to hold the presidency 
of the United Typothetze of America, 
which position he held for two years, 


and also of the National Association 
of Stationers and Manufacturers. At 
the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs 
of America. For a number of years 
he was a director of the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce, and for two 
years was president. He was the or- 
ganizer and first president of the Gal- 
veston Building and Loan Association, 
and was also a member of the Com- 
mercial Association and the Mer- 
chants’ Association, both of Galveston, 
as well as the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Through these 
various bodies he gained a wide ac- 
quaintance and a national reputation, 
and his passing is mourned by an ex- 
tensive circle of close friends and 
admirers. 

In July of 1887 Mr. Courts formed 
a partnership with Robert Clarke, and 
the business, then started in a com- 
paratively small way, has grown rap- 
idly, until it is recognized as one of 
the oldest and largest manufacturing 
stationery concerns in the Southwest. 
Mr. Courts chose the selling end of the 
business as his field of activity, his 
policy being to leave the details of 
manufacturing and supplying to able 
assistants. 


John P. Smith. 


Death has called another active 
member of the printing fraternity in 
the person of John P. Smith, president 
of the John P. Smith Printing Com- 
pany, of Rochester, New York, and a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America. Mr. Smith held a 
prominent position in the commercial, 
civic and fraternal life of his city, and 
through his business connections and 
his activity in organization work was 
well known in all parts of the country. 

Born in Rochester in 1851, of Ger- 
man parentage, he attended the SS. 
Peter and Paul parochial school and 
the Christian Brothers’ Academy, and 
after his graduation was apprenticed 
to one of the leading dentists of the 
city, serving with him for five years. 
He started in the printing business in 


1873, in a back room of his father’s 
house. Beginning in this humble way, 
he continually increased his business 
until in 1903 the John P. Smith Print- 
ing Company was incorporated, with 
Mr. Smith as president. By 1907 the 
company had grown to such an extent 
that larger quarters were necessary, 
and the six-story building at Platt and 
State streets was occupied. This build- 
ing is the home of the company to-day, 
and the work done in the plant is 
shipped to customers throughout the 
Eastern and Central States. 

Like many others who have started 
in a small way and built up their busi- 
ness to large proportions, Mr. Smith 
took a great interest in every move- 
ment to improve the trade. Among 
his various affiliations besides the 


John P. Smith. 


United Typothete and Franklin Clubs 
of America, he was an active partici- 
pant in the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rochester Ad. 
Club. He was also prominent in every 
phase of Catholic activity, being a 
lifelong communicant of the Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, and holding the 
highest offices that could be conferred 
upon him by several of the larger 
Catholic societies. 
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Francis Meisel. 


In the death of Francis Meisel, 
president of the Meisel Press Manu- 
facturing Company, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, the printing world has lost 
one of its most prominent men. Mr. 
Meisel was born in Baden, Germany, 
on January 10, 1846, being one of eight 
children. His father was the owner 
of a flour-mill, and at the age of sev- 
enteen the young Meisel, upon the 
death of his father, took up the busi- 
ness, conducting it until 1865, when 
he went to Munich, where he served 
an apprenticeship as a millwright. In 
1870, when twenty-four years old, he 
came to America and settled in Bos- 
ton, his first employment being with 
B. F. Sturtevant, the founder of the 


Sturtevant Blower Works, who was . 


then in business in a small way on 
Sudbury street, Boston. The next year 
he started in business on First street, 
Boston, and there began to build ma- 
chinery for the lithographic trade, and 
Kidder presses by contract. 

In 1884 Mr. Meisel consolidated with 
the Kidder Press Company, then lo- 
cated in Roxbury. For a few years 
he was superintendent, later holding 
the office of president and general 
manager. It was while associated 


——— 


Francis Meisel. 


with this company that he began mak- 
ing inventions for specialty printing. 
He was especially interested in color- 
work, and designed the press which 
printed the first high-class colored 
supplement, issued by the Boston Her- 
ald on May 30, 1896. In 1903 he organ- 
ized the Meisel Press Manufacturing 
Company and erected the present fac- 
tory building in Dorchester. With the 
assistance of his nephew, Charles A. 
Meisel, and his son, Otto C. F. Meisel, 


THE 


a business was developed which is 
known the world over. These two 
young men have carried the burden of 
the company’s affairs during the past 
few years and will continue the busi- 
ness under the same firm-name. 


Mrs. Phebe Austin Howe. 


One of the leading figures in the 
printing business of the Northwest, 
Mrs. Phebe Austin Howe, of Tacoma, 
Washington, was called from this life 
to her final rest on Monday, January 
22. Mrs. Howe was a woman promi- 
nent for her business ability, and but 
a few days before her death, at the 
age of seventy-two years, realizing 
her condition, she summoned the fam- 
ily and with mental faculties keen 
directed the disposition of the business 
affairs of the Pioneer Bindery & Print- 
ing Company, which she established in 
1878 and in which she retained a large 
interest. 

Mrs. Howe’s life was an eventful 
one. In 1877, twelve years after her 
marriage, she moved from Moravia, 
New York, where she was born, to 
Portland, Oregon, where Mr. Howe’s 
brother had a printing and binding 
business. In the following year they 
moved to Walla Walla, Washington, 
where Mrs. Howe established the Pio- 
neer Bindery & Printing Company, 
and where they remained for nine 
years. When the first excursion train 
was run by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road over the switchback to Tacoma, 
Mrs. Howe was among the passengers. 
So strong was her impression of Ta- 
coma and its possibilities, which she 
was quick to discern, she did not re- 
turn to Walla Walla, but gave direc- 
tions to remove the establishment to 
Tacoma at once. 

It was due to the remarkable execu- 
tive ability of Mrs. Howe that the 
business was brought successfully 
through the trying panic of 1893 and 
was developed until it is recognized as 
among the foremost of the Northwest. 


Robert Coupland Harding. 


From far-off New Zealand comes the 
sad news of the death, during Decem- 
ber, of Robert Coupland Harding, one 
of the ablest native-born printers and 


journalists in the Dominion. The rep- 
utation of Mr. Harding extended far 
beyond his home country, for his many 
contributions to the pages of this and 
other trade journals have included 
those in this country and throughout 
Europe, and his own journal, Typo, 
which he published some years ago, 
enjoyed an extensive circulation. 

Mr. Harding was born in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, in 1849. He served 
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his apprenticeship as a printer in Na- 
pier, and later returned to Wellington, 
where he started in business for him- 
self. It is said that he simply reveled 
in intricate and difficult typography. 
He had a great capacity for foreign 
languages, of the past as well as the 
present, and was well versed in a 
remarkably wide range of subjects, 


f 
which made him a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Evening Post when he gave 


up his business and joined the staff of 
that paper. 


Robert Coupland Harding. 


John Hermuze. 


The Empire City Electrotype Com- 
pany, of New York, met a great loss 
recently in the death of its president, 
John Hermuze. Mr. Hermuze was 
born in Constantinople fifty-six years 
ago, and came to this country before 
he was twenty years of age. He se- 
cured employment as an electrotype 
finisher, and in seventeen years be- 
came an employer. He was interested 
in many charities. 


Warner C. Wheeler. 


Warner C. Wheeler, a well-known 
printer and an old employee of the 
Metropolitan Printing Company, of 
New York, died on Friday, January 
12, at the age of fifty-eight years, 
death being caused by heart failure. 
Mr. Wheeler spent many years on the 
daily papers of New York, and during 
his early years at the trade toured 
the country. He was compelled to re- 
tire from active work about a year 
ago, owing to ill health, He was a 
faithful union man, worthy and gen- 
erous, and gained a warm place in the 
hearts of all who knew him. His 
widow and one son survive him. 
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Exhibition of American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has announced that an exhibition 
of etchings will be held during March 
in the main gallery of the National 
Arts Club, 119 East Nineteenth street, 
New York city. The exhibition was 
opened with a reception and dinner to 
prominent American etchers on the 
evening of February 28. 


Novel Profit-Sharing Scheme for 
Employees. 

With the beginning of the new year, 
Ebner Brothers, job-printers, of Tra- 
verse City, Michigan, inaugurated a 
profit-sharing system whereby each 
employee who has been with the firm 
continuously one year will share the 
same dividend, based upon the salary 
earned, as that of the capital invested 
by the stockholders. 


Chandler & Price Presses. 

In the note regarding the new 
Chandler & Price catalogue of presses 
which appeared in this department of 
the February number, the statement 
was made that C. & P. platen presses 
were sold by the manufacturers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and all branches of The 
American Type Founders Company. 
This statement was incomplete, as the 
presses are also sold by practically 
every dealer in printers’ supplies in 
the country, and all dealers will be 
furnished with copies of the catalogue. 


Joseph A. Krohmer Joins Staff of 
Lammers-Shilling Company. 

Joseph A. Krohmer has severed his 
connection with the Goes Lithograph- 
ing Company and has become vice- 
president of The Lammers-Shilling 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Kroh- 
mer is an artist of note, having stud- 
ied under Vanderpoel and Maratta, 
and his work has been shown at the 
American Water Color Exhibit. He 
is a close student of modern color- 
effects as related to art and advertis- 
ing work. 

With Mr. Krohmer in its efficient 
organization, now housed in a new 
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building at 360 East Grand avenue, 
and with increased facilities in the 
way of equipment, it is quite apparent 
that the high-grade character of 
Lammers-Shilling engraving and off- 
set work is going to be maintained. 


Montgomery Employing Printers 
Elect Officers. 

The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Montgomery Typothete was held 
at the Exchange Hotel, Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 30. The following offi- 
cers were elected: W. B. deLemos, 
Wilson Printing Company, president, 
and M. M. Tresslar, Paragon Press, 
secretary. The Montgomery Typoth- 
ete is the only organized branch of the 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs 
of America in Alabama. 


Samuel C. Rogers & Co. Announce 
a New Knife-Grinder. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is advised by 
Samuel C. Rogers & Co., Buffalo, New 
York, that the firm has perfected what 
it terms an “ improved knife-grinder.” 
It is offered to the trade through an 
announcement appearing elsewhere in 
this publication. 

The manufacturers state that the 
“Type G full automatic feed knife- 
grinder ” is especially designed for the 
care of the paper-cutting knives and 
shear-blades used on the popular 
makes of cutting-machines. The 
claims put forward, which distinguish 
this grinder, are its automatic feeding 
device and the fact that it is entirely 
free from vibration. It is also stated 
that the machine is adapted for all 
kinds of grinding, from the heaviest to 
the lightest, and that it grinds both 
straight and concave bevel. 

Concerns having in mind the in- 
stallation of knife-grinders are invited 
to write the company for circulars and 
its catalogue of machinery. The com- 
pany advises THE INLAND PRINTER 
that it will be glad to go farther than 
the printed literature in the exploita- 
tion of its product, and will give per- 
sonal service and advice to prospective 
purchasers. 
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William H. Hoskins Company Elects 
Officers. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the William H. Hoskins 
Company, 904-906 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, held Jan- 
uary 28, the following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: Charles 
H. Marshall, president and general 
manager; Ernest L. Tustin, vice- 
president and treasurer; Frank R. 
Welsh, secretary; Charles R. Hos- 
kins, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; John Weaver and William 
H. Clark, directors. 


A Calculator for Determining the 
Comparative Weights of Paper. 


The Pauly Printing Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa, has devised a simple little 
calculator for quickly determining the 
comparative weights of different sizes 
of paper — books, ledgers, bonds and 
flats. Given one size and weight of 
paper, the weight of the same grade 
in another size is determined at a 
glance by the aid of this little device. 
It is especially designed as an adver- 
tising novelty, space being available 
on the face of it for the advertisements 
of the firm giving it away. The Pauly 
Printing Company solicits the printing 
and preparation of these novelties in 
quantities for those who seek business 
from men and firms that buy paper, 
and will be glad to send further par- 
ticulars and quote prices to any who 
are interested. 


Two Agencies Unite. 


Announcement has just been made 
of the consolidation of the advertising 
agency of Arthur C. Rogers and the 
advertising-service bureau of William 
Henry Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
business to continue under the name 
of Arthur C. Rogers. Large quarters 
to facilitate the handling of increased 
business have been taken at 817-818 
New Guardian Building. The princi- 
pals of the enlarged agency are Arthur 
C. Rogers, well known as a former 
advertising manager of Wm. Taylor 
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Son & Co. and the Cleveland Trust 
Company; William Henry Baker, for 
eleven years director in charge of ad- 
vertising and store service work of 
The English Woolen Mills Company, 
and Allen Brett, a specialist in tech- 
nical sales and advertising problems, 
who is thoroughly versed in the struc- 
tural industries. 

The combination of talent should 
prove highly efficient in the handling 
of advertising problems for the firm’s 
clients. 


Tatum Company Reorganized. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Samuel C. Tatum 
Company, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 13, the following officers 
were elected: C. C. Carpenter, presi- 
dent and general manager; O. J. 
Timberman, vice-president, and Wil- 
liam H. Hagehorn, secretary-treasurer. 
The Board of Directors elected at the 
meeting is composed of C. C. Carpen- 
ter, O. J. Timberman, S. E. Hilles, 
Joel C. Clore and W. B. Carpenter. 

C. C. Carpenter recently acquired a 
controlling interest in the company, 
and will be remembered by the trade 
as president of The Twinlock Com- 
pany. He is an expert loose-leaf man 
and has had considerable experience 
as factory manager. It is Mr. Car- 
penter’s intention to devote the greater 
part of his time to the upbuilding of 
the loose-leaf business of the firm, and 
the line will be strengthened by the 
addition of many new devices and 
forms. Mr. Timberman, who recently 
recovered from a severe illness, will 
devote his energies to the development 
of the machinery end of the business. 


** Pictures with a Punch.’’ 


“ How can I illustrate my printed- 
matter without spending a lot of 
money for artwork and engravings? ” 
is a question that has perplexed many 
an advertiser. To overcome such diffi- 
culties, The Business Illustration Com- 
pany, 2630 Division street, Chicago, 
has recently published a book, entitled, 
“ Pictures with a Punch,” which con- 
tains a number of illustrations in one 
and two colors, suitable for making 
attractive and also for increasing the 
effectiveness of booklets, circulars, 
house-organs, and other kinds of 
printed matter. 

The illustrations represented in this 
book are the work of capable artists of 
the commercial-art field. They are 
furnished in plate form, ready for the 
printer, at reasonable prices. This 
book should prove helpful to any ad- 
vertiser or printer in the preparation 
of advertising matter. It is sent to 
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any one on receipt of fifty cents, which 
amount is refunded on first order of 
cuts. 
Modern Leader All-Steel Baler. 
The high price of paper, no less than 
the high cost of fires, has accelerated 
the sale of waste-paper balers. Every 


Illustrating Application of Dead-Center 
Leverage in the Modern Leader 
All-Steel Baler. 


large store, every large factory and 
every large printing-office has its bat- 
tery of paper-balers. The smaller 
houses, necessarily, do not have a bat- 
tery of them, but those who have an 
eye to profits, and their weather eyes 
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The Modern Leader All-Steel Baler Opened 
for Removal of Baled Bundle 
of Waste Paper. 


peeled to avert disastrous fires, have 
one or more, bale their waste paper, 
sell it and pocket a nice return. 

The Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, manufacture a paper 
and waste baler of steel construction, 
with special features of value, which 
is sold at a very reasonable price, and 
will be found a valuable addition to 
the printing-plant, large or small. 
Those who contemplate the purchase 


of a baler should investigate the Mod- 
ern Leader All-Steel Baler, informa- 
tion on which can be secured from the 
manufacturers by writing them at the 
address given. 


Dexter Celebrates Opening of New 
Shop. 

The Dexter Folder Company re- 
cently celebrated the opening of its 
new machine-shop, at 251 West Nine- 
teenth street, New York city, with a 
dance and entertainment which was 
attended by the executives and em- 
ployees of the company, their families 
and friends. 

In establishing this large and thor- 
oughly equipped service station, the 
Dexter Company gives further evi- 
dence of its desire to render helpful 
service to its patrons. Ably manned 
and well equipped with modern ma- 
chines, tools and other devices, the 
shop will specialize on high-grade re- 


pair work and the rebuilding of fold- | 


ers, feeders, cutters, etc. 

Frank B. Lockton, who was _ in 
charge of the old shop on Twenty- 
second street, will continue to super- 
intend the new one. The trade is 
invited to refer inquiries concerning 
repairs, parts, rebuilding or supplies 
for Dexter products to Mr. Lockton, 
personally, at the machine-shop, in- 
stead of to the company’s executive 
offices at 200 Fifth avenue. 


Wire-Data Tables Supplied Printers 
by the Chicago Steel and Wire 
Company. 

For the convenience of printers and 
binders in estimating the cost of wire 
for any job of pamphlet binding, The 
Chicago Steel & Wire Company has 
issued a comprehensive wire-data 
table. This table shows the feet per 
pound for the various sizes of round 
and flat wire in common use, and the 
number of thousand staples secured 
from each pound of the different sizes, 
ranging from a stitch % of an inch in 
length to one 1% inches in length over 
all. The amount of wire required for 
the job is easily determined through 
the use of this table. 

As an example to demonstrate the 
use of the table, let it be presumed that 
a printer has a binding job for a mil- 
lion copies of a book, and that he ex- 
pects to use No. 25 wire. He can 
easily determine the over-all length of 
his stitch, which, for example, in this 
case will be 1% inches. Upon refer- 
ence to the table, it is found that there 
are 8,660 staples of that length to a 
pound of wire. If he is putting two 
staples into a book, every pound of 
wire will staple 4,330 booklets. He 
has only to divide the number of book- 
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lets in the order by 4,330 to ascertain 
the number of pounds of wire neces- 
sary, and the cost of the wire. 

Copies of the table may be secured 
by any printer or binder who writes 
the company at 1123-1129 West 
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C. F. Anderson & Co. Patents New 

Folding and Wrapping Machine. 

C. F. Anderson & Co., 710 South 
Clark street, Chicago, Illinois, manu- 
facturers of folding-machines and 
other machinery for printers and bind- 








New Folding and Wrapping Machine Marketed by C.F. Anderson & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


Thirty-seventh street, Chicago, TIlli- 
nois. 

This company has in process of con- 
struction, in South Chicago, a new mill 
for the production of the raw material, 
and with this mill in operation will be 
able to watch all the important steps in 
the production of stitching-wire more 
closely than in the past. The new mill 
will also enable the company to offer 
very prompt service to customers. 


A **Show-Window ”’ for Printers. 

One of the essentials of good mer- 
chandising is the displaying of goods 
to the best possible advantage. The 
shoe man, the hardware man, and the 
retailer in every line, takes advantage 
of his show-windows. To a large ex- 
tent, the printer has failed to do this. 
Many printers do not show samples of 
their work adequately, and often those 
samples which a printer has on hand 
are marked with finger-prints and 
otherwise unattractive. 

To help the printer in the display of 
his merchandise, the Hammermill Pa- 
per Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, has 
gotten out a new selling-help which is 
made up of a bulletin board, on which 
the printer can display his work, and 
a portfolio cabinet, in which he can 
keep portfolios of Hammermill Bond 
and other Hammermill papers, for 
ready reference when customers call. 
Any printer may obtain one of these 
bulletin-board display-racks upon a de- 
posit of $3. It is sent to the printer 


freight prepaid, and he is kept con- 
stantly supplied with the selling-helps 
which the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany issues. 


ers, announce a new addition to their 
line, patents on which have recently 
been granted. The latest product of 
the Anderson factory is a folding and 
wrapping machine for magazines, 
newspapers, folders, etc., the item be- 
ing folded, wrapped and pasted, ready 
for mailing. In his application for 
patents, Carl F. Anderson, the inven- 
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and to provide means whereby the 
magazine will control the feed of the 
wrappers. 

The machine is illustrated on this 
page, the half-tone giving its exact 
appearance and the etching of the 
patent-drawing giving the reader an 
insight into the method of its opera- 
tion. One of these machines has been 
in operation for a period of five years, 
Mr. Anderson states, running at a 
speed of between five and six thousand 
copies an hour, folded and wrapped, 
which should give the reader a good 
idea of the capabilities of the machine. 

Firms which have need of labor- 
saving machines of this character are 
invited to write the manufacturers for 
further particulars and details, which 
will be cheerfully supplied. If desired, 
a demonstration can be arranged. 


Galvanorates—a New Idea in Borders 
for Half-Tones. 


The need is sometimes felt for a 
decorative border around a half-tone. 
Quite frequently, also, such embellish- 
ment adds to the appearance of the 
page, and many consider such han- 
dling an advantage. Type-borders 
present a limited expression because 
of the necessary combination of small 
square units and corner-pieces of uni- 
form size. To meet such needs when 
they are felt, the Galvanotype Engrav- 
ing Company, 216 William street, New 
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Patent Drawing Showing Method of Operation of New Folding and Wrapping 
Machine Manufactured by C.F. Anderson & Co., Chicago. 


tor, states that the objects of his in- 
vention are to overcome the serious 
losses occasioned when the operators 
of folding and wrapping machines fail 
to supply the wrapper, or when it is 
placed in the wrong position to be 
wrapped about the magazine properly, 
the paste then being applied to the 
magazine, ruining it; to provide im- 
proved means for applying the paste; 





York city, has evolved a plan whereby 
the decorative borders are made a part 
of the plate, and such plates are desig- 
nated by that firm as Galvanorates. 
The company announces that it has in 
work over one hundred styles and is 
able to incorporate one of them with 
any half-tone desired. In a large 
mailing-folder, received by THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, several of these are 
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shown, and the appearance is very 
good indeed. Printers desiring to vary 
the ordinary appearance of the half- 
tone from time to time, would do well 
to write the firm for particulars and 
samples. 


Special Edition Men to Organize. 

A movement is on foot to organize 
all special-edition offices into a protec- 
tive association. The objects of the 
proposed organization, we are advised, 
will be “to advance the interests of 
the special-edition work, inaugurate a 
uniform system in the transaction of 
business, purge the ranks of the crooks 
that infest the country and operate 
under the guise of special-edition pro- 
moters; and in every way elevate the 
special-edition business.” 

Ralph C. Clyde, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, who is taking the initiative to 
form the new organization, writes: 
“T have been engaged in the special- 
number work for a number of years 
and have felt keenly the need of an 
organization similar to that of pub- 
lishers, advertising men, printers, cir- 
culation managers, and others engaged 
in printing and advertising. I have 


taken the matter up with Wilmot & 
Company, of New York; Lee Kinney, 
of New York; 


John B. Gallagher 


THE 
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idea of A. H. Benham, in charge of 
the Bureau of Printing of the Todd 
Protectograph Company, a frame for 
use with numbering-machines of its 
manufacture. 

The frame, herewith illustrated, 
alongside a numbering-machine, is 
locked in the form with the type, one 
or more, as the case may be, and, after 
the form is made ready, the machines 
can be inserted in the frames in a 
twinkling, and without unlocking the 
form. The device saves the time gen- 
erally lost in stopping the press and 
unlocking the form to clean the ma- 
chines. For that reason, the manu- 
facturers state, the device saves 
trouble and imperfect register. 

In the plant of the Todd Protecto- 
graph Company, where the idea was 
evolved, the chases are taken from 
the presses at night, all numbering- 
machines are removed from the frames 
and cleaned thoroughly. They are 
ready to be placed in the form in the 
morning and no time is lost in unlock- 
ing and locking up the form, and there 
is little chance that a line, or lines, 
will be out of register because of dif- 
ferent lock-up. 

The Wetter company will be glad to 
send complete description, with prices, 














New Wetter Numbering-Machine Frame, at Left, Permitting 
the Removal of Numbering Machines from 
Form without Unlocking It. 


Company, of Chicago; The Jones 
Briggs Company, of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; James Kelch, of Detroit; 
Glen & Turner, of Seattle, and others, 
and have received favorable responses. 
I feel assured that the organization 
will fill a long-felt want and will bring 
about more satisfactory relations with 
publishers when they realize that the 
association stands for strict business 
integrity and that they can have con- 
fidence when dealing with our mem- 
bers. I shall be glad to hear from 
other special-edition offices. I do not 
have the addresses of all, but solicit 
communications relative to the pro- 
posed organization.” 

Frame for Wetter Numbering 

Machines. 

The Wetter Numbering Machine 
Company, 255 Classon avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York, has evolved from the 


to all who ask for such information. 
It is worth investigation, we believe, 
on the part of any printer who uses 
numbering-machines. 


Sonnenberg’s Double Removable 
Tympan Bale. 

The money lost by printers through 
lifting forms from the presses to 
accommodate complaining customers 
would run into many thousands if the 
amount could be ascertained. With his 
presses gorged and with customers 
wanting their work, the printer often 
stands between his satanic majesty 
and the deep sea, so to speak. If he 
takes one form partly run from the 
press to satisfy an irate customer, he 
loses profit, because of the necessity 
for a second make-ready on the job. 
If he refuses to lift the job, and does 
not give service to the above men- 
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tioned irate customer, he often loses 
the customer. 

It was in an effort to overcome this 
condition of affairs that Henry G. 
Sonnenberg, printer, engraver and 
stationer, 1725 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, evolved an idea which 
he has perfected into Sonnenberg’s 
double removable tympan bale. 





Sonnenberg’s Tympan Bale. 


By the use of this device the printer 
is able to lift a job for one customer 
from one of his platen presses to ac- 
commodate, to give service to, another 
customer, and later return the first 
form to the press without losing reg- 
ister, make-ready or guides. In other 
words, the printer can quickly supply 
a dozen customers with a working 
amount of their orders, and go back 
and complete each order later. 

Further particulars are given in an 
announcement which appears else- 
where in this issue, and those inter- 
ested should write the manufacturer 
for complete information, with prices 
and terms. 


Second Annual Banquet of Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago. 


It is evidently the aim of the com- 
mittees in charge of the banquets of 
the various organizations to make each 
event exceed in every manner possible 
those that have passed. That this was 
accomplished by those in charge of 
the second annual banquet of the 
Franklin-Typothetze of Chicago, held 
in the Louis XVI. Room of the Hotel 
La Salle on Saturday, February 17, 
was the opinion of each and every one 
of the large company present. A menu 
designed to appeal to the tastes of the 
most epicurean; ample opportunity to 
indulge in dancing, both between the 
courses of the menu and after the ban- 
quet tables had been cleared away; 
divertisement in the form of fancy 
dancing by members of the Pavley 
Oukrainsky Ballet, and mental food of 
the highest character obtainable, com- 
bined to make the event one long to be 
remembered. 

Before introducing the first speaker 
of the evening, J. Harry Jones, presi- 
dent of the organization and the toast- 
master of the evening, stated that, 
being a gathering of printers, some 
reference to printing would be ex- 
pected, but it was the object of those 
responsible for the occasion to give the 
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printers an opportunity to forget busi- 
ness cares and enjoy themselves with 
their wives and sweethearts. He then 
introduced the Right Reverend Charles 
P. Anderson, D.D., Bishop of Chicago, 
who delivered a splendid, scholarly ad- 
dress on the subject, “A Citizen of No 
Mean City.” The next speaker was 
John Kendrick Bangs, whose subject 
was “ Salubrities I Have Met.” Mr. 
Bangs explained that his choosing this 


Face of Dalton Electrically-Heated Embossing Block, 
Showing the Die Fastened in Place. 


subject was the result of the usual 
printer’s error. He had been scheduled 
to speak in a western town on a cer- 
tain occasion, and another speaker 
was to deliver an address in the same 
place two weeks later on “ Celebrities 
I Have Met.” On arriving at the town, 
he was met by a member of the com- 
mittee and informed that the printers 
had mixed matters to a nicety, and the 
papers had announced that he would 
speak that evening on “ Salu- 
brities I Have Met.” Being de- 
sirous of leaving the town in the 
usual way, without any fuss — 
or feathers — he proceeded with 
the subject. 

Those to whom the credit is 
due for the success of the ban- 
quet are: Officers—J. Harry 
Jones, president; W. E. Faith- 
orn, vice-president; Charles H. 
Kern, treasurer; W. T. Leyden, 
secretary; R. Fennell, assistant 
secretary. Executive Commit- 
tee—E. F. Hamm, D. Boyle, 
H. M. Loth, A. E. Southworth, 
J. M. Cox, W. F. Barnard, C. R. 
Nelson, T. S. Quinn. Enter- 
tainment Committee — L. Wes- 
sel, Jr., chairman; W. H. Slee- 
peck, vice-chairman; W. F. Barnard, 
W. F. Bazner, W. H. Gifford, E. W. 
Kirchner, A. J. Lloyd, H. A. M. Staley. 


New Devices from the House of 
Dalton. 


The William H. Dalton Company, 
4 Charlotte street, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, has applied for a patent on an 
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electrically heated embossing-block 
which has recently been perfected in 
the shops of that well-known firm. 
The blocks are made so that dies only 
one inch less in length or width than 
the blocks may be easily and quickly 
attached. The current heats the dies 
through the block, maintaining a uni- 
form temperature. The illustrations 
on this page show a front view of the 
block with the die attached, and a back 


view, showing the screws which hold 
the die securely in place. Current is 
applied to the block, or base, through 
an insulated cable, which can readily 
be attached by a plug to a convenient 
drop-light. 

The advantages of the Dalton 
embossing-block are recited in a neat 
booklet, and the claim is made therein 
that the cost of current, considered by 
many to be high, is in reality very 


Electrically-Heated Hand-Pallet for Stamping Letters 


in Gold on Leather and Cloth-Bound Books. 


small indeed, and that it is saved many 
times over in the saving of time, in 
the lessening of the strain on the press, 
and in other ways, through the use of 
this block. It would be a good plan 
for those who do hot embossing, or em- 
bossing of any kind, or who contem- 
plate so doing, to get full particulars 
regarding the Dalton system. The 


firm also states that the black is being 
used by a large number of printers 
for the purpose of imparting a high 
burnish to gold-bronze work, which 
almost gives it the appearance of gold- 
leaf work, and also for blanking out, 
on rough stock, places smooth enough 
to print half-tones on. 

We are also showing on this page 
an electrically heated hand-pallet for 
the use of bookbinders, for which, in 


Back of Dalton Electrically-Heated Embossing Block, 
Showing Screws for Fastening the Die. 


a circular, the following claims are 
made: Light but strong; an even heat 
constantly maintained; no time lost 
while reheating; inexpensive to oper- 
ate; no spoiled work through dirty 
type. 

Complete information regarding the 
various sizes of embossing-blocks, the 
pallet and other devices that are being 
made by the William H. Dalton Com- 
pany, will be sent upon request. 

News Notes from the United 


Typothetae and Frank- 
lin Clubs. 


Cost Accountant F. W. Fill- 
more is devoting considerable of 
his time in preparing cost re- 
ports of the various members 
prior to the compilation of the 
Composite Statement of Cost of 
Production. He is also doing 
cost-installation work among the 
membership of the Franklin- 
Typothetze of Chicago. 

W. Van Hinkle, of the head- 
quarters’ staff, spent several 
days the latter part of January 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, super- 
vising cost work and assisting 
the printers with their organiza- 
tion. Memphis was also visited, 
and as a result the membership in 
this city has been added to. His itin- 
erary for the next few weeks will 
include Nashville, Birmingham, At- 
lanta, Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
where he will do promotional work in 
behalf of the local organizations. 

The secretary, Joseph A. Borden, 
visited St. Paul and Minneapolis dur- 
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ing the latter part of January, and as 
a result of his meeting with the print- 
ers in these towns and explaining the 
organization activities, the member- 
ship has been greatly increased. Mr. 
Borden spent several days during the 
early part of February in New York 
city and vicinity in the interest of the 
three-year promotional plan of the 
organization. 

Charles A. Pearson, eastern repre- 
sentative, has been advancing the in- 
terests of the national organization in 
connection with the three-year plan of 
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of local organizations throughout the 
country. 

Many cost reports of the individual 
members for the year 1916 have been 
received at national headquarters to 
be used in the compilation of the Com- 
posite Statement of Cost for the past 
year. Several weeks ago the members 
received a blank to be used in compil- 
ing their reports, with letters of 
instruction, and are promptly respond- 
ing to the request that they submit 
their cost statements at the earliest 
possible moment. The report this year 
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less proving of great assistance to 
printers doing jobwork. The schedules 
in this book cover the scales of prices 
for small commercial work. 

The new treatise on the Standard 
cost-finding system is just off press. 
This is in pamphlet form and shows 
the various blanks used in connection 
with the system. These blanks are 
filled in and might be called working 
forms to give any printer, not thor- 
oughly familiar with cost-accounting 
schemes, a comprehensive idea of the 
workings of the Standard system. 


Students from the School of Printing, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Visiting the Central Plant 


The visit lasted from 10 A.M. to 2:30 p.M., luncheon being served at 12:30. 


of the American Type Founders Company. 


In the evening the visitors were 


entertained by some of the employing printers of New York at dinner in the National Arts Club. 


activities through the various allied 
industries. He reports that a genuine 
interest has been manifested and that 
everywhere the codperative plan has 
been very enthusiastically met and 
coéperation assured. 

That there is an increased amount 
of activity throughout the various 
local organizations is manifested by 
the fact that national headquarters 
have recently been asked for copies of 
the constitution and by-laws of differ- 
ent local organizations. Organization 
work is taking a strong hold on the 
printers throughout the country, which 
is evidenced by the numerous applica- 
tions received at national headquar- 
ters and the increase in membership 


is very much more comprehensive in 
its scope, and the officers are looking 
forward to the best reports they have 
ever received. 

There has been a big increase in the 
sale of the Standard Price-List within 
the past few weeks. It is evident that 
printers throughout the country real- 
ize the increasing value of this book 
and deem it advisable that their sales- 
men have this compilation of selling 
prices of printing in their possession 
at all times for ready reference. The 
abridged edition of the Standard list 
has also come into greater general use. 
While this smaller edition does not 
contain the vast amount of informa- 
tion in the larger book, it is neverthe- 


There has been such a renewed awak- 
ening of interest in cost accounting, 
particularly among printers, that the 
organization is bending every effort to 
meet the demand for information re- 
garding the Standard system. Print- 
ers who have not yet investigated the 
system can secure complete informa- 
tion by addressing communications to 
the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America, 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

An article entitled “ Cost of News- 
paper Advertising” has appeared in 
the last three issues of the Bulletin. 
This article will be printed in pam- 
phlet form and mailed to any printer 
on request. 
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SUMMARIZED BY ALBERT SCHEIBLE. 





Every issued patent represents an original contribution, aimed at results from which commercial returns are expected. Hence this summary, 
prepared for us by a well known Chicago patent attorney, is an indication of the changes which 
various workers would like to effect in the present practice. 


Plate-Casting Box. 


Uses a matrix carried by the side 
gage and so arranged as to position 
itself automatically between the mold 
body and the edge of the matrix when 
the gage is moved to the closed posi- 





: :: SEPARA 
tion. Patent No. 1,206,209, assigned 
by A. H. Cruse to R. Hoe & Co., of 
New York. 


Removable Chase. 


A type-carrier for a bench emboss- 
ing-machine, intended for printing 





“cases” or book-back labels. Ovila 
G. Hebert, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
Patent No. 1,206,785. 


Matrix for Linotype Machines. 
A matrix in which the distributing 
and aligning means are centrally dis- 





posed, while different matrix charac- 
ters are on both sides of the matrix, 


thus reducing the number of type sets 
and magazines to one-half. Alexan- 
der Kalman, New York. Patent No. 
1,211,946. 


Making Printers’ Rollers. 


To prevent the bursting of inking 
rollers when run at high speeds, H. A. 
W. Wood molds a tube of flexible fab- 














ric into the roller near its surface. 
Patent No. 1,208,879, assigned to 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corpora- 
tion, of New York. 


Printers’ Blanket. 
To prevent the blanket used in litho- 
graphic printing from being disinte- 
grated by the action of the ink, A. F. 


Melaliic coating 


Tethile or felled molerval 


Decker coats the blanket with an ad- 
hesive and then sprays a finely divided 
metallic powder on this, thereby pro- 
viding an oil-repellent coating. Pat- 
ent No. 1,210,375. 


Blanket for Offset Printing. 


A blanket made by stretching a film 
of rubber and cementing it to a non- 


stretchable base plate of zine or the 
like. Bernard W. Hoerbelt, Buffalo, 
New York. Patent No. 1,211,706. 


Making Stereotype Plates. 

To avoid a buckling of the plate 
while being shaved, the plate is shaved 
while being drawn out of the casting- 
box and while resting on a suitable 
support. Patent No. 1,207,674, as- 




































































signed by H. A. W. Wood to the Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corporation, of 
New York. 


Clamping Type-Forms. 


As a substitute for string in the 
tying of type-forms, Emil Weitzel, of 


ey 








Philadelphia, uses a frame made of 
bars having notches to permit of a 
considerable variation in the effective 
size of the frame. Patent No. 1,208,- 
867. 





Type Pallet. 


A type pallet with clamps that can 
be quickly adjusted to any desired 
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column width. Allen B. Creek, San 
Jose, California. Patent No. 1,207,508. 


Sorting Paper Sheets. 


The sheets are carried singly by 
grippers to a pile table, and bell-crank 
arms are employed to deposit the de- 
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another table. G. 
Germany. British 


fective sheets on 
Spiess, Reudnitz, 
patent No. 11,565. 


Imitation Embossing. 

This patent to S. Lipsius, of New 
York city, shows an apparatus in 
which the freshly printed sheets are 
carried by a conveyor. An excessive 


Me, 


quantity of a fusible powder is sprin- 
kled on the sheets, the surplus is 
shaken off by rotary tappers, and the 
sheets then pass into a powder-fusing 
chamber. British patent No. 10,090. 





Printing on Leather. 


For printing book titles and the like, 
Fred A. Putnam, of Melrose, Massa- 








chusetts, uses type arranged on disks 
which can be turned to have the de- 
sired type-faces exposed, thereby mak- 
ing it easy to alter the wording or 
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numbering which is to be imprinted. 
Patent No. 1,208,832. 


Intaglio-Printing Mechanism. 


Relates to arrangements of scrapers 
for wiping the surplus ink off the plate 
upon alternate movements of the bed. 
Patent applied for in September, 1905, 











and assigned by H. A. W. Wood to the 
Wood & Nathan Co., of New York. 
Patent No. 1,208,878. 


Mounting Sheet Metal Printing 
Surfaces. 
According to British patent No. 
10,550, to the Maschinenfabrik Augs- 
burg-Nurnberg, of Augsburg, Ger- 


many, the metal sheet is rolled on the 
cylinder and clamped by wedge blocks 


Vy, 


dovetailed into a recess in the cylinder, 
the sheet being heated and stretched 
by the rolling action of the impression 
cylinder before its rear end is fas- 
tened. 
Monogram Stamp. 

The holder is designed to hold irreg- 

ularly shaped type-blocks which may 





























be interchanged according to the 
monogram desired. Helfrid Stenstrom, 
Philadelphia. Patent No. 1,211,498. 
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Paper-Feeding Machine. 
Each successive sheet is slightly 
buckled to permit lifting-fingers to 
pass under it, after which the sheet 











is gripped between these fingers and 
a roller. Patent No. 1,209,110, as- 
signed by H. Bradshaw to Frederick 
C. Caswell, of Richmond, Virginia. 


Font of Type. 
A design patent granted to William 
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T. Geissinger, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Design Patent 50191. 


Simulating Etching on Metal. 


To produce the effect of etching, 
George J. Glotzbach prints the desired 
design upon a plate with varnish or 
sizing, then applies powdered gum 








arabic to this coating, and finally var- 
nishes over the gum after the latter 
is dry. Patent No. 1,204,005, assigned 
to the American Can Company, of 
New York. 
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Finishing Stereotype Plates. 

A finishing-machine in which the 
plate slides by gravity and in which 
the finished plate is delivered to a car- 
rier in a vertical position. Patent No. 


f 
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1,212,049, assigned by Samuel G. Goss 
to the Goss Printing Press Company, 
of Chicago. 


Neutralizing Static Charges. 

The paper passes near two series of 
collector-pins alternating with each 
other, each series of pins being con- 
nected to one terminal of a condenser. 


Harry C. Tooker and Barton S. Hal- 
lenbeck, both of Yonkers, New York. 
Patent No. 1,208,238. 


Galley Lock. 
A galley in which the holding mem- 
ber is adjustable and can easily be 
moved out of the way without com- 
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pletely detaching it from the galley. 
William H. Francis, Washington, 
D. C. Patent No. 1,210,923. 


Making Electrotype Plates. 

A metallic conductor is placed along 
opposite marginal portions of the plas- 
tic mold, but out of contact with the 
back of the mold, the molding surface 
is coated with blacklead or the like 
in contact with this conductor, and the 
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mold is then placed in an electrolytic 
bath, the idea being to deposit metal 
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simultaneously from opposite margins 
of the mold. Frank P. Thompson, 
Chicago. Patent No. 1,210,872. 


Label Cutter and Folder. 


A machine for simultaneously cut- 
ting the labels and making a fold in 











them. Patent No. 1,211,489, assigned 
by Michael Petrocchi to the Rose Patch 
& Label Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Printers’ Chase. 

The sides of the chase interlock in 
such a way that the tightening of the 
wedge blocks locks the form in the 
chase and also locks the sides of the 
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latter to each other. Clarence A. Rous- 
seau, Riverside, California. Patent 
No. 1,212,405. 


Printing-Press. 
A press in which the freshly im- 
printed sheet is carried from the 
impression surface to an extra de- 


livery cylinder and is delivered to the 
same surface at a later period of the 
working of the machine, so that the 
sheet can pass between the feedboard 
and the impression cylinder at a time 


when no sheet is being fed. Patent 
No. 1,210,202, assigned by Pollard and 
Evans to George Mann & Co., Ltd., 
of Hunslet, England. 


Inking Attachment for Presses. 

To supply an extra amount of ink 
for heavy vertical lines, Frederick A. 
Williams, of North Yakima, Washing- 
ton, provides a short and adjustably 


mounted ductor roller in addition to 

the usual fountain roller. Patent No. 

1,210,576. 

CHAS. FRANCIS ADDRESSES NEW 
YORK CITY CRAFTSMEN. 


Those printers who attended the two 
lectures given by Charles Francis, in 
New York city, during the second week 
of February, were doubtless able to 
gather a few more reasons why he is 
considered by many to be the “ Dean 
of the Printing Industry.” It is not 
so much that he passed a birth- 
day on February 16 and was found at 
his office as usual at eight o’clock on 
that morning, as it is his habit of do- 
ing things right and giving good meas- 
ure. Was there ever another printer 
who spoiled a big job of printing, and 
then got up in front of an audience 
and admitted it? This is what Mr. 
Francis did at the gathering of the 
Printing House Craftsmen. Further 
than this, he admitted that the job was 
so badly spoiled that, although the 
customer used 2,000 out of the 10,000 
copies of the job, he thought he ought 
not to pay anything and was damaged 
$625 besides. Then followed the most 
remarkable event recorded in the an- 
nals of New York printing. The cus- 
tomer got a receipted bill and $625. 

There are all sorts of ways of mak- 
ing money in the printing business, but 
this is a new one, and it sheds some 
light on the conditions which have 
made the Charles Francis plant one of 
the largest in New York city. 

The moving pictures used to illus- 
trate the lecture make a reel close to 
two thousand feet long, and twenty- 
five minutes are required to display 
them on the screen. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00! six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 














Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under ‘“ Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 
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WE HAVE $5,500 worth of stock left; we are incorporated for $25,000 ; 

own 121 feet frontage on principal boulevard, on which are 4 build- 
ings; main one-story brick building with 3 store rooms rented for $45 
monthly; office, pressroom, composing-room and stock house buildings 
on part of the balance of the property; we do nearly all of the printing 
for one of the largest interurban railways in California, besides we do 
other kinds of ticket work and are the best known company in Cali- 
fornia in our line. We want a first-class compositor, a pressman and an 
experienced printing solicitor. We want to divide the balance of stock 
equally between the three buyers. DILLINGHAM PRINTING CO., 4837 
Huntington drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 





A 1 IN 1,000 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Controlling interest in one 

of the best printing and publishing establishments in the Northwest ; 
25 years under one management; incorporated in 1908; will invoice 
$16,000; 1916 business $21,000; in city of 9,000; A-1 reputation for 
high-grade work all over the Northwest; output can be doubled with 
solicitor with little extra overhead ; linotype equipment running night and 
day shift; position as manager and salary go with purchase; present 
manager wishes to retire; $5,000 cash and $3,000 on time will take this 
offer; don’t write unless you mean business; auditor's report furnished ; 
personal inspection desired. M 352. 


FOR SALE — An old-established, prosperous EDITION BOOKBIND- 

ERY, good-will, machinery, plant and equipment, with a substantial 
business as a going concern, at inventory price; will inventory at about 
$20,000; this is a genuine, bona fide opportunity; purchaser would not 
need to buy accounts receivable nor assume any liabilities; there are 
no debts; no speculators or brokers wanted. Do not answer unless 
financially able to make a substantial payment down and the necessary 
experience and ability to continue the business and pay it up in full. 
M 346. 





FOR SALE — Up-to-date bookbindery; has been operating for 20 
years in one of Kentucky's largest towns; owner sacrificing because 

of health; will consider sale of half interest to live man experienced in 

finishing and forwarding. Address M 340 for further information. 





FOR SALE — Sixty-four shares of stock in the largest printing-plant in 
El Paso, Tex.; a good position goes with it; must have experience; 
grand opportunity. For particulars, write to M 335. 





PAYING JOB-OFFICE —- No soliciting; work can be doubled; write 
or come; can buy half or whole; mining business compels my atten- 
tion. 108 W. Second st., Pueblo, Colo. 





FOR SALE at a bargain, a complete job-printing outfit and small bindery 
located at a point in the South from which it can be easily and eco- 
nomically removed. M 353. 


FOR SALE —A large printing-office in the Middle West doing a good 
business; proprietor wishes to retire; $20,000 cash first payment, 
balance to suit. M 344. 





FOR SALE —A job-printing business, established 20 years, in county- 
seat of 20,000 in Indiana; $3,500; reason — age of owner. M 130. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 
with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 


stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





ANY PRINTER who can take a snap-shot can make half-tone cuts by 

the Canfield Method of Photoengraving. Do you want to know how? 
Particulars and specimens for a stamp. H. CANFIELD, 153A Maple- 
wood av., Germantown, Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 





REBUILT PRINTING AND PAPER-BOX MACHINERY, guaranteed ; 
Whitlock, 29 by 42, 4-roller; 82 by 46; Seott, 43 by 60, 4-roller; 
32 by 46; 26 by 36; Cottrell, 32 by 46; 25 by 30; Cranston, 33 by 48; 
Campbell, 32 by 46; Babcock Dispatch, double feed, 7-column quarto 
job-presses; Chandler & Price, 12 by 18, 10 by 15, 8 by 12; Universal, 
2, 10 by 15; Peerless, 13 by 20, 10 by 15; ‘* Perfected’ Prouty, 
9 by 13, 10 by 15, 12 by 18; Golding jobbers, 8 by 12, 10 by 15, 15 by 21; 
Kidder roll feed, 8 by 12; box machines; rotary slitter, 45-inch; Jacques 
shears, 30-inch, 40-inch, 50-inch; gluing, 16-inch; scoring, 45-inch; 
thumbing machine; bending, 4% to largest sizes; box-corner cutter, 
54-inch, power; slitter, Robinson, 36-inch; paper-cutters; wire- 
stitehers, all sizes. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 





FOR SALE — Dexter folding-machine (called Dexter No. 105); ma- 

chine takes 65-inch sheets and will do either two 16's or two 32’s, 
and insert them or deliver in separate boxes; has head perforators, 
various parallel folds and automatic pile feeder; is in first-class condi- 
tion; price, $2,500; original cost was twice that sum. M 323. 





MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT — Caster, air compressor, low-quad and 

display molds, cellular matrices, all necessary appliances; everything 
up-to-date; also water-cooled molds for making metal pigs from used 
type; $4,000 value for $1,500; cash or approved notes; big trade if you 
can use a monotype. M 342. 
FOR SALE — Atlas gas engine, 16 horse-power, in excellent condition ; 

Colt’s Armory press, 13 by 19, very cheap; Chandler & Price Gordon 
press, 8 by 12, foot-power pinhole perforator; needs new pins. THE 
J. R. HAWORTH PRINTING CO., Huntington, W. Va. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATERIAL FOR SALE — 29 by 41 

Miehle, with Cross feeder; 35 by 50 Miehle, 4-roller; also large line of 
cylinders and jobbers. Send for full lists). WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 








FOR SALE — General Electric 2 h.-p. 230-volt D. C. motor, and Cutler- 

Hammer printing-press controller, 2 h.-p. 230-volt; complete outfit 
with reverse and resistance box; in fine condition, as they have been 
used but very little) JAMES VICKS’ SONS, Seedsmen, Rochester, N. Y. 
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COLT’S ARMORY PRESS — Model J, 13 by 19, fountain and all latest 

improvements; guaranteed equal to new; practically unused; best 
offer takes the machine f.o.b. HARRY B. JUDSON, 1332 Irving st., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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62, block bearing; Huber, 39 by 
13 by 19 inside chase ; Gor don 
17-23 Rose st., 


46 by 
Armory, 


FRANK BOUGHTON, 


REBUILT PRESSES — Huber, 
52, crank movement; Colt’s 
Old Style, 10 by 15, 7 by 11. C. 

New York. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8010, and Model No. 1, Serial 

No. 8011; with 1 magazine, liners, ejector blades, font of matrices 
(for each machine). TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charleston, W. Va. 
bargain, $160; 


ROSBACK 32-inch new power perforator, cost $350; 
splendid condi- 


33 by 41 four-roller Campbell book and job cylinder, 
tion, f.o.b. cars, $450. BEISEL, 180 42d st., Pittsburgh. 





Style E Harris offset press with automatic sheet and 
complete with ‘‘ A-C ’”’ Kimble motor; very low price 
THE J. W. BURKE CO., Macon, Ga. 


FOR SALE 
envelope feed ; 
for prompt sale. 


FOR SALE — Baltimore No. 14 hand press, prints 6 by 9 forms, almost 
new; 1 Edison rotary mimeograph; both very cheap; write for par- 
tieulars. W. D. GAY, Secy., Center Moreland, Pa. 


F ‘OR SALE _ Hodgman No. 15 D ; printing-prees, 
bed, 2,350 impressions per hour; good as new. 
NOVELTY CO., 972-982 Montana st., Chicago. 


2-revolution, 28 by 36% 
COMMON SENSE 


8 and 4 Smyth book- 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
in first-class order. 


sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 
FOR SALE — Monotype equipment, consisting of 2 keyboards and 2 

casters; will sell separately if desired; bargain prices. WALKER, 
EVANS & COGSWELL CO., Charleston, S. C. 


inch copying camera, 


FOR SALE — Photoengraver's outfit, 18 by 22 
detailed inventory 


18-inch “‘O”’ camera stand and other accessories ; 
on request. M. st FORKER, Meadville, Pa. 
F OR Ss AL E —- Bookbinders’ inubiineey ; 
binding machinery to close out; send for list. 
CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


we fan a large as wy bosk- 
WANNER MACHY. 


4-roller, 2-revolution, com- 
GREELEY PRINTERY 





FOR SALE — 00000 Miehle, 42 by 65 bed, 
paratively new and in first-class condition. 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — One Brown folding-machine with Dexter feeder attached ; 
range, 21 by 29 to 40 by 60. OTTO PUBLISHING CO., 4438 Elm- 

bank av., St. Louis, Mo. 

machines with complete equipment of 


LINOTYPE — Three Model 1 
NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 


molds, magazines and matrices. 
Haven, Conn. 


Serial No. 11680; magazine, matrices, 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 4, 
WINSTON PRINTING CO., Winston- 


spacebands, liners and blades. 
Salem, N. C 


eylinder press, 
condition. 


2-revolution, 2-roller 
motor; in fine 


33 Stonemetz 
variable-speed 


25 by 
Kimble 


FOR SALE — 
with 





LINOTYPE — Model No. 3, Serial No. 10109; 1 magazine, assortment 
of matrices. FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

FOR SALE 
in first-class working order ; 


One Standard watematio ‘Sipvem,. practically new and 
best reason for selling. M 347. 





FOR SALE Seybold Duplex trimmer; range, 3 by 6 to 12 by 18. 
OTTO PUBLISHING co., 4438 Elmbank av., St. Louis, Mo. 


OTTO PUBLISHING co., 





F “OR . SALE — One 48- inch Holyoke cutter. 
4438 Elmbank av., St. Louis, Mo. 





HELP WANTED. 





Composing-Room. 





WANTED — A first-class printer as working foreman in medium-size 

plant; must be thoroughly experienced in composition and press- 
work; an exceptional opportunity and permanent position for the right 
man; state age, experience in full, with references, salary expected and 
samples of work. M 351. 


Ww ANT ED—A first- aie: paminneiior who can ding out nl: and do part 

of it himself on the case; small shop where work runs largely to 
half-tone and color-printing, which demand gr eiaieeattiatiaded one who 
can produce good printing effects desired. M 





WANTED — Modern compositor as working foreman in plant doing 
high-grade work; must be quick and accurate on stone, and compe- 
tent to register color-process plates; union. M 298. 





MONOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED — Combination man. BOX 486, 


Pulaski, Va. 


INLAND 





PRINTER 


Estimator. 





PRINTING ESTIMATOR — We have an opening for a young man that 

is capable of making a COMPLETE ESTIMATE on ad. advertising 
literature, and to act as DETAIL MAN; he must be THOROUGH, 
ACCURATE AND INTELLIGENT; our work is of the better grade, 
and the opportunity for advancement is here; salary to start, $25 to $30 
per week. Write, stating present and past positions. Your reply will 
be kept in absolute confidence. M 108. 


7 Managers and Superintendents. 7 


JOB-PRINTERS, ATTENTION — We have opening for man with 

experience, ideas and initiative, capable of superintending and 
developing our long-established and successful printing business; man 
speaking two languages preferred; opportunity limited only by ability 
to make good; give full particulars, including expectations at start, in 
first letter. RED WING PRINTING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT — Want high-grade executive to take 

complete charge of a loose-leaf bindery employing 100 men; only 
men of broad experience and with successful records will be considered ; 
splendid opportunity for a man who can produce results. Apply in 
writing, giving full details as to age, experience and reference, and giv- 
ing salary expected at start. M 345 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — A first-class, high-grade executive 
for composing-room can secure a permanent position at a top-notch 

salary with a concern doing only the best in direct-by-mail ene: 

catalogue and color work ; married man preferred; union. M 1 


Office. 


AN OPPORTUNITY offers to a bright boy to become experienced in 

the manufacturing end of a printing and lithographing establishment 
in Ottawa, Canada; duties will be to work with the superintendent; it 
would be of considerable advantage if applicant had some knowledge 
of the business; must be a neat penman; cheerful and willing service 
desired. Apply in own handwriting, stating age and qualifications, to 
THE MORTIMER CO., Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED — Bookkeeper who has had considerable experience in a 

printing-office; prefer one who has learned to estimate on printing, 
or who ean do stenography; first-class man or woman only need apply ; 
large Chicago office. M 343 




















Pressroom. 





catalogue and 


WANTED — General foreman; modern shop doing mill, 
pressman. 


book work: pay-roll, $200 per week; also an expert 


THE ZIEG LER P RIN’ TING co., Butler, » Pa. 


Salesmen. 


PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED —I have a plant here in Chicago 
sting of 7 Gordons and 2 cylinders, doing a line of high-grade 
cial printing, and want to get hold of a bright young man who 

ean profitably sell the class of work that we produce; write fully, giving 

experience and class of work you have been ieeanie an exceedingly 

good offer will be made to the right man. M 338 





WANTED — Young man to learn saleemenns’ s work in type and saaaiine 
ery lines, with large Middle West supply house; preference given 

to young man with good address who is a printer, or who has had con- 

nection with printing; chances for advancement excellent. M 339. 


INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 








LOCATI ON WANTED. 


HAVE TWO Model 8 linotypes ‘equipped with 8 molds each, 14 fonts 
of matrices, 10 magazines, large assortment of liners, 3 tons of metal 

and considerable other miscellaneous equipment; will place this equip- 

ment in any good shop in the country which will guarantee, at a fair 

price, work enough to keep machines busy. LINOTYPE, 65 East George 
St. Paul, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





PUBLISHERS, ATTENTION — We supply special material from any 
town or city in United States and foreign countries, reliable corre- 
spondents everywhere; our service includes news and feature articles, 
descriptive and biographical sketches, photographs —in fact, anything 
desired anywhere; prompt service; reasonable rates. Give us a trial; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Tell us what you want. LITERARY BUREAU, 
500 Fisher bldg., Hannibal, Mo. 
WE ARE PREPARED to publish, buy and finance weekly and monthly 
publications of merit and established circulation. RED WING PRINT- 
ING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 


$4.80. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. ond get 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


ORK 


Free wae” 











Please 


Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to 


Advertisers. 











THE 


PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES — We have the best classi- 

fied sample-copy lists for every kind of paper; different trial list of 
500 free to each publisher applying at once on business stationery, and 
agreeing to send samples to each name as a test EXPERT SERVICE, 
Box 98, New Egypt, Nudd: 


PRINTERS —I have ‘coated a valbebis series of stan. an printers 

which will double the income of any plant; they will be sent to you, 
complete, with full instructions for operating, for only $1. Write 
Ww. CLEMENT MOORE, Business Specialist, New Egypt, N. J. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


~ All-Around ‘Man. 

PRIN TER, CLEAN AND ‘ ASTY, 24 years of age, dain position as 

assistant to office executive in planning and dispatching work; 6 

years’ all-around experience on general job composition, blank-books 

and catalogue make-up; 2 years’ experience photoengraving; possess 

executive ability; steady, ambitious and reliable; good education; go 
anywhere. M 349. 








Bindery. 


F IRST- CLASS RULER wants steady situation; 
isher. 15 


also forwarder and fin- 





_Composing- -Room. 


DO You WANT. a printer whose work will help your perenne sell 

printing, who can make layouts as easy to follow as reprint copy, 
who understands direct-mail methods, who works to earn more than his 
salary? My present employer will tell you I can do all of this — and 
more; let me prove it; above the scale for years; union; married; 
steady as a clock; prefer shop with service department. APARTMENT 
3, 1151 E. 61st st., Chicago. 





desires steady position ; experienced on all 
fair engraver, good stand-type maker, fair letterer ; 
steady. M 350. 


POSTER COMPOSITOR 
sizes of posters, 

can lay out; union; 

MONOTYPE machinist-operator expert desires to leave New York; $35; 
union. PRINTER, 100 W. 92d st., New York city. 


_ Engravers. 


I HAVE a new y photo-planogr raphie offset process w hich cntinse elimi- 

nates transferring, saving both time and material; the largest offset 
plates ean be handled with speed and accuracy, and the results are equal 
to the best photolitho work; I would like to correspond with some firm 
having a photolitho department or any other that might wish to use 
this process; I am a practical man and can lay out, operate and take 
complete charge of this department. M 324. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Have 

proven my worth as an efficient executive during 12 years’ experience 
in three of America’s best plants; am an expert mechanic with contin- 
uous practice in laying out work for the compositor, O. K-ing for 
line-up, presswork and color, and possess authoritative knowledge of 
every detail necessary to the production of the best results at minimum 
cost; am 43 years of age, active, progressive and alive to the require- 
ments of each individual in every department; seek correspondence 
with a large plant 4 would base its reputation on the superior quality 
of its products. M1 








PRESSROOM FOREMAN of exceptional executive ability seeks a posi- 

tion with a medium-size, modern printing-plant or private concern 
doing a good grade of catalogue and color work; this man is a practical, 
A-1 mechanie far above the average, with an experience of 18 years on 
the above grade of work, and has the ability to produce quality and 
quantity in the minimum rate of time with methods of self-adoption ; 
married; no bad habits. M 210. 
"Designing, Superintendent — Thor- 
high-class composition, catalogue, publication, 
10 years foreman; ability to handle 
M 317. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, 
ough printer, 18 years’ 

color work, advertising literature ; 

men; good systematizer; union. 





SUPERINTENDENT, rotary or cylinder pressrooms; capable of man- 
aging bindery department; at present employed by one of the largest 
printing concerns in the West; best of references. M 334. 





SUPERINTENDENT-ESTIMATOR — Young man with 17 years’ expe- 
rience on highest grades process color and half-tone catalogue work ; 
strong on presswork; sober, steady and reliable. M 270. 


Pressroom. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN wishes steady situation in Middle Western 
States; experienced on the better class of work; references; union. 
M 42. 


CYLINDER AND DUPLEX 
wants steady position; union. 


PRESSMAN, 
M 255. 


experienced and _ reliable, 


INLAND 





PRINTER 831 


Proofroom. 





PROOFREADER, 
ployed, 


experienced on book — - work, 
desires change of position. M ¢ 


at present em- 





Salesmen. 


€ 
CAN YOU USE THIS MAN?—An aggressive salesman, of pleasing 

personality, with a good knowledge of printing and lithography, 
whose yearly sales have run over $25,000, experienced in handling cata- 
logue work and sales literature, with ability to create business, and con- 
fident of being able to produce considerably more yearly than amount 
mentioned if backed by a REAL, LIVE HOUSE, is desirous of making a 
change from present connection; has a broad acquaintance in western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West Virginia; particularly well ac- 
quainted in Pittsburgh; would prefer to connect with concern which con- 
templates a change in Pittsburgh office, or which would consider opening 
Pittsburgh office, but will consider going anywhere; 30 years old, mar- 
ried and seeking a ‘permanent connection; if interested, write with full 
particulars of opening to M 341. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


THE F. C. DAMM CoO., 701 8. Chicago, pays cash for used 


linotype machines. 


LaSalle st., 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 





yourself — the best advertising medium for 
handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
design each month. Write to-day for free 
CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 


PRINT BLOTTERS for 

printers. We furnish 
complete ‘* layout ’’— new 
samples and particulars. 
Ohio. 





Brass- Type Founders. 
AMERICAN T YP E F OUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar- _Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1917; now ready for shipment: the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect ; write for sample-books and prices. 





‘Carbon Black. 
G ODF REY L.— See advertisement. 





CABOT, 


‘Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE - HENRY O., COMPANY, 
Write for estimates. 





632 Sherman st., Chicago. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNH ART ‘BROT HERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver- diem 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted: denned ‘chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 
THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmount 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., 
t., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., 


542 South Dear- 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





: Counting Machines. 


AMERIC ‘AN 1 TYP E FOUNDERS CO.— See T ypefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY -—~ See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., Tribune bldg., Chi- 


cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R, ,& CO., New York. 
machinery. Cc hieago offices, 





general offices, 


iiitalais and electrotyping 
. Clark st. 


Printing, 
544-546 S 





Embossing Composition. 


STEWART'S EMBOSSING BOARD Easy to use, hardens like iron ; 
by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 





Dies 








PROCESS 
WOR K acini 





The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers 





All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request. 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by A.W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureay. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 








Please Mention 


THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Adve 


rtisers. 





832 THE 


Gold Stamping and Embossing. 


INLAND PRINTER 


Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 





DEUSS, WILLIAM, & CO., 314 W. Superior st., Chicago. Index tabs 
and leather labels our specialty. 
Hot-Die Embossing. 
Our Hot Embosser 
$34 to $77. 








Franklin, Mass. facilitates 


GOLDING MFG. CO., 
prices, 


embossing on any job press; 


KEYSTONE TY ‘PE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Job Printing-Presses. 


Punching Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYP E FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 


Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
All makes. 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Big values. 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Numbering Machines. 


AMERIC: ! N TYP E F OUNDERS COoO.— See Typefounders. 


KE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 





Osw EGO MAC HIN YE WORKS, Oswego, New York. ¢ utters 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


exclu- 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYP E FOUNDRY — See ‘Typefounders. 


GOLDING MF G. CO., Franklin, "Mass., Golding and Pearl. 


Paper- Macerating Machine and Card Local Ticket Machinery. 





aii = 
and 


Chicago. 


BLOMFELDT & RAPP CO., 108 N. Jefferson st., 
checks, 


macerating machine for destroying confidential papers, 
all kinds of stationery; paper can be used for packing. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


Tribune bldg., Chi- 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
Send for catalogue. 


cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


542 South Dear- 


NATION: AL STEEL & coP PER PLATE COMPANY, 
1101 Locust 


Chieago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


born st., 
212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


_ Presses. 





& CO., New Yok. 
Chieago offices, 544- 


HOE, R., 
machinery. 


AMERIC AN 


Printing, hiteotng eed sletnetynlng 
546 S. Clark st. 


TY P E FOU ‘NDERS CO. - ban Sent founders. 


_ See Typefounders. 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


KEY STONE 





SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 138th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 133- 
35 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., So. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, lowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon av., 


Columbus. 


BINGHAM'S, SAM’L, 


York; also 
and 89 


st.. New 


BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl 
Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., 
N.Y. 


BINGHAM 
131 Colvin st., 
Allen st., Rochester, 
Allied Firm : 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor High, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1850. 


Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TY PE FOU} NDRY, originators and m: vandnetuvers “ steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Supplies. 

MECCA MACHINERY CO., 

rules and case racks for 
etc. 


N. Y. Steel 


85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, 
for printers, 


printers; special machinery 


B. ARNH ART BROTHERS & SP INDL E R- — See  Typefounders. 
AMERIC. AN TYP E ‘F OUNDERS. CO. — See . Typefounders. 


Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


KEY STONE T YPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 











KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





“Roughing Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Static Neutralizers. 





2 
THOMPSON STATIC NEUTRALIZER eliminates electricity in paper. 
Sole manufacturers K. K. Dispeller. 805 Temple bldg., Chicago. 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMP L EX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces cane book and 

job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Typecasting Machines. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., the Thompson typecaster, 223 W. 
Erie st., Chicago; 38 Park row, New York 














Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 
mot av. 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, ‘tabors of ‘printing type of quality, 

brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 
Park pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; 
Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts. ; 
Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
a Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


(established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
Elm, New York. 
EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 


>» TYPE FOUNDRY 
st., Boston; 5385-547 Pearl st., cor. 





CT US estimate on your type requirements. 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wire-Stitchers. 





AM ERICAN “TYP E F ‘OUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 


TY P E F OUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





AMERIC AN 








THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


; Lead Mould Electro- 
Electrotyping _ type Foundry, Inc. 
Is a Fine Alrt” 504 West 24th St., New York 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








Five Points of Superiority 


Brown’s is supreme for these five 
big points: 


Lasting qualities 

Strength 

Writing and erasing qualities 
Beauty of texture 

Absence of bleaching chemicals 


And yet—the difference in cost between a 
ledger made with Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper and cne with cheap ledger paper isn’t 
enough to matter much, Covers, binding, 
printing, ruling, etc., cost about the same, 
regardless of what grade paper is used. 


But note this ; Brown’s Linen Ledger guar- 
antees the absolute permanency of records. 
Its use by big insurance, city, county and 


state municipal departments proves its 
suitability. 

Brown’s is made to-day as it was 67 years 
ago—of pure white rags without the use 
of strong bleaching chemicals. It never 
grows dingy and yellow with the years, nor 
becomes brittle, cracks or tears away at the 
binding. 

Brown’s Linen Ledger presents a surface 
that is perfect for pen and penman. It 
permits erasures as often as is necessary. 
Its use means ledger legibility now and 
years and years from now —and this is 
what your customers want. 


Write for Sample Books. 
L. LL. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Est. 1850 ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 


Brown's Linen 
Ledger Paper 


“Ns 
or => wD --G~ - 
ee Oe OO mace 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








LATEST 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 

Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 





PROUTY 





Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 


€& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 











Save Money 
Save Labor 
Save Time 


By SAV- 
ING your 
WASTE 
witha 


Sullivan 
Hand 
Baler 


Bulletin 64F. 


Sullivan etteenet Co. 


122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
w: ich can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
‘J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


834 








Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison tooo, Automatic 52964. 


Manz Engraving Co. 


Chicago 





Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates i in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





OES t Buy ey Quads 
AD 


Falta ECONOMY, QL QU 


AVE 2S PER ¢ CENT 
In Weight 


In Time 
yy, In Labor 
In Trouble 
Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAMPLE FREE 
958 Harrison St., Chicago 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
| 3 BOs B05 BD 6 =) OL) 


166 W. Adams St. Chicago 














THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The /nland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the ‘“Monarch”’ Quoins 


SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 


Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 














7] ROLLS 


HOW TO 
PILE THEM 


The 
Revolvator 


Registered U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Does It 
O. K. 


Write for 
Bulletin I-36 





N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Ave., JERSEY CITY,N.J. 155 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 
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It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
loss of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2204. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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More Business for the Printer 
Through Advertising 


HIS PRINTER is getting a satisfactory volume of 
profitable business because of his knowledge of Adver- 
tising. He knows how direct-by-mail Advertising can be 
made to increase almost any business. Consequently his 
market for booklets, catalogues, ‘‘house’’ publications, 
post cards, circulars and letters is limited only by his 
energy and ability as a salesman of high grade service. 
This printer was not a specialist in advertising in the 
beginning, as he was in printing. He had no more knowl- 
edge of the principles of Advertising than the average man 
picks up in an ‘‘offhand’’ way. However, he took a sen- 
sible view of it. He figured that the less he really knew 
about how Advertising could be used to boost the business 
of his patrons, the more it was costing 47m each month. He 
wasted opportunities, energy, time and material spent in 
selling and turning out piffing small jobs at no particular 
profit, when he might have been doing high-grade ‘‘long 
runs.’’ He decided to study Advertising and Salesmanship 
in his spare time and apply to his business what he learned. 
He enrolled for the Course in Advertising in the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, and almost from the 
very beginning he began to see ways of developing busi- 
ness for his customers through more liberal expenditure 
on their part for printer’s ink, paper, presswork and the 
labor and brains of himself and his employes. 
The result with him, today, is that prosperity and an en- 
larged self-respect have replaced previous gloom and pinch- 
ing to keep from ‘‘ coming out the little end of the horn."’ 





With your already wide knowledge of printing and pub- 
lishing you can easily and quickly learn what you need to 
know about Advertising or Salesmanship, or both, through 
these I. C. S. Courses. 

You can sell printing ona service basis, and business men 
will buy more and better printing from you, according to 
your ability to sozv them how they can use it profitably. 

Advertising and Salesmanship are now taught as suc- 
cessfully as most other arts. The I. C. S. have helped 
thousands to obtain profitable knowledge of these subjects. 
The courses are practical, are made for spare-time training, 
and fairly scintillate with valuable business-building ideas. 

A booklet of 96 pages on Advertising and one of 48 pages 
on Salesmanship, containing full information concerning 
these I. C. S. Courses, have been prepared. Either or both 
of these booklets will be sent to you without charge if you 
mark and mail the coupon. Ass there is no cost to find out 
about these matters, you would better do it today; the 
sooner you get this free information, the quicker you can 
profit by it, in case it looks good to you. 


I. C. S., Box 7710, Scranton, Pa. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7710, Scranton, Pa. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me your booklet containing 
complete description of the I. C. S. Course in 
{Check either or) 


(both, as desired ) Salesmanship 


Advertising 














Name. — =e 
Street 

























Patronage— Y our Stock in Trade 


The power to draw patronage 
Appearance of Our Neat and support has been character- 
Cards in Case istic of | 


PEERLESS PATENT 

BOOK FORM CARDS 

ever since they were first placed 

on the market. They have been 

creating friends, and opening up 

= ways of easy influence for sales- 

OTEEL COMPANY men in a way never thought 

OITTSBURON.On possible before. 

““Cmease = They will create friends for 
you as a dealer, they will draw 
you patronage and support from Trade-mark 
new and unexpected sources, and Registered U, S, Patent Office 

will open up ways of easy influence for business which you have hitherto failed to get. 

The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly smooth edge after the We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
detaching; its binding insures cleanliness, utility and ultimate economy. Send of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 
for sample tabs of the cards, and also our plan for dealers, 


The John B. Wiggins Co. =*4blistet 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 219 W. MONROE sininseniniliamsnemaiaial 
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§ Trader Bie Book 
sy ING COMPANY 


Exclusively — 


Indexers to the Trade > Cutting Machines 


Let us figure on your 


next job ‘ ! ; 
Quality—Service | 4 OS \X EGO 
at moderate prices ol 


C. C. WILDER ©, CO. 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 











BOOKBINDING 
AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


$ 500 invested now in these four volumes 


might save you hundreds later. 


Many a job of binding or ruling has had to be done over at the printer’s expense because his specifications were not clear 
and were misunderstood by the binder. Every printer who has to rely upon ‘‘others’’ to do his binding will find this work 
a valuable aid in making specifications as well as a safeguard against imperfect work. Each branch and every detail of the 
art is covered in a comprehensive yet concise way by an expert—John J. Pleger, the author. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS, SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES OF SEPARATE VOLUMES, ETC. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY ” SHERMAN STREET 


BERR RRRRRRERRERRRERRRRERHRRRRRERRERR ERE ERR ERPRRERRRREREeeeeee 
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U. P. M.—The Trade-Mark of Quality 


Reduce Costs 


Slip-sheeting is often necessary with all flat- 
bed presses. But this operation with its 
attendant excessive cost and slowing up of 
production can be reduced to a minimum 
by the installation of the 


Chapman | 
Electric Neutralizer | 


Increased output and less waste will both do their share to decrease manufacturing 
cost still further, while at the same time you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you can always depend upon your presses to turn out work of the highest quality. 





mn 















Circular No. 78 will tell you more about this labor-saving device. 





Our Vacuum Bronzer and Automatic Feeder are other types of the U. P. M. Quality. 


United Printing Machinery Company 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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This 


With 
Book You Can | | MBMCOR COTM || Furnish 
Customers with | Adequate Art 4 ; 





Service at a Minimum Expense 


Here’s a Book Every Printer in the Land Needs 


No book ever got out for the printer or publisher is of so much practical, every-day-in-the-year benefit to him as the BEYGEH 
BOOK OF DESIGN-PLATES. Scores of printers and publishers have told us this, So will you when you get your copy. 
This book really ought to be called ‘‘THE PRINTER'S ORDER-GETTER AND MONEY “MAKER, "for it gets many sent ? 
would not get otherwise. Its 80 pages, with nearly a thousand designs and ideas, enables you to put ‘Punch into your printed jobs, - 
make your customer’s work more attractive and effective. Every customer appreciates good suggestions for improving his printec 
matter, and this book helps you to doit, and hold his trade for life. This business-winning book costs you nothing under our offer. 


HOW YOU GET THIS BOOK FREE 7 bere 


To every one sending us $1.00 for the BEYGEH BOOK OF DESIGN-PLATES, we will allow you to pick $1.25 worth of a Cannan 















cuts out of it FREE. Or, if you prefer, this $1.25 can be credited on your regular made-to-order work. Prices are all vi Minneapolis, 
quoted in book, and regular work will be based on the Photo-Engravers scale, so you simply can not be overcharged. ZA Minn. 
By this offer, you get this book FREE and 25 cents worth of cuts or work extra. With the book goes a six-page / 
supplement showing how many of the designs can be adapted to various printed jobs, that any live printer // Gentlemen — We enclose 
can secure in his town from these leads. When this business-winning book is so easily obtained, why delay + you $1.00 for which send us 
another day in securing it? Just fill in and cut out the corner coupon—wrapa dollar bill, ors5otwo-cent your book of DESIGN-PLATES, 
stamps, orcheck around it, and mail to us right now while it’s fresh in your mind. Wewill ship the as per offer Inland Printer. 
$1.25 worth of cuts you select, promptly, or credit you that amount on any kind of engraving ,, 
work sent us. 7 Name 





BEYGEH ENGRAVING CO., Beygeh Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 





Address 





(J iA £) i} 0) eee —~C~™TT own - --------- --- --. Stat... -. . -----. 
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Self-Regulating Boston Wire 
Stitching Machine 


One operation adjusts all parts of the machine to thickness of 
work, including feed, cutter, clinchers, and table. The only wire | | 
stitcher so constructed and the only one vielding a maximum out- 
put, perfectly fed and clinched, and all without expert attention. 
Calendar manufacturers preparing for 1918 should write for par- 
ticulars about the New No. 16 Cur-Cost Muttipce CaLenp.r Boston 
Stircuer which will greatly reduce calendar and calendar pad 
stitching expense. The No. 16 is a perfect pamphlet stitcher as well. 








American [ype Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 





Set in Baskerville Roman and Baskerville n 
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For the Good of the 
Trade in General, 
and Your Business 
in Particular—Read 


These Books 


COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
PRINTING. By E. C. Andrews. Price $2.00. 


LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUC- 
TION. By F. J. Trezise. Price $2.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 
By E. A. Batchelder. Price $3.00. 


IMPOSITION—A Handbook. 
By F. J. Trezise. Price $1.00. 
TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By F. J. Trezise. Price $2.00. 


THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
By John H. Vanderpoel. Price $2.00. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





Dinse-Page 
Make Electrotypes 


QUICKLY 
and WELL 


If your work is of such a nature that the 
element of time is important, and, if, at the 
same time, you must have high-grade plates, 
you can do no better than to allow us to 
demonstrate what our service holds for you. 


SATISFACTION is invariably 
the result of Dinse-Page service. 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers and Stereotypers 


725-733 S. La Salle St.,. CHICAGO 
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@ The special hard- 
ened die is so hard 
that it will cut glass. 


@ Driven perpen- 
dicularly, making a 
clean-cut perforation. 
Needles in perfect 
line with center of 
side rods. 


@ Made in fourteen 
styles and sizes for 
power, foot, or with 
motor attached. 


@ The stripper is 
positive and will 
not spring. 

















Monitor Extra Heavy Power Perforator with Feed Gauge 
Receiving Box and Motor Attached 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 








LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 





@ Feed gauge is rigid, 
accurate and speedy. 
Can be adjusted for 
any size or style of 
work. 


@ Faster than a ro- 
tary on most classes 
of work, and superior 
perforation. 










@ Also Monitor Wire 
Stitchers, Punching 
Machines, Paging 
and Numbering 
Machines, fourteen 
styles of Paper-Box 
Stitchers, etc., etc. 
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CHICAGO, Ann and Fulton Streets 
NEW YORK, 45 Lafayette St. | BOSTON, 130 Pearl St. 
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PRINTING INKS 
LITHO INKS 
VARNISHES 


DRYERS 


etc. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 


Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BRANCHES 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





St. Louts, Mo. 
Toronto 


WINNIPEG 
Battimore, Mp. 
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Office and Stockrooms: 


WOOD TYPE 


Highest Discount—Large Stock—Big Variety 
GUARANTEED TYPE 

EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE COMPANY, Inc. 
4th Ave. and 10th St., New York 












THE PRODUCTIMETER 


in printing plants all over the country 
is counting production with never-fail- 
ing accuracy. 


Send for one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Ask for new catalog No. 41 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 











































e 
Treated Tissues 
Manifold Train Orders, Transparent Stereo- 
type, Manifolding Papers, 414 Ib. to 10 lb. 
Basis, 20 x 30. Carbon Papers. 
WHITFIELD PAPER WORKS 
33-37 Sullivan Street, New York 













B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 
327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


& Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 
Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 



















Write for Information and Prices 































_ ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. 

New Designs and Improvements. 

It will pay you to get full information. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 









KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


Portable, safe and simple. 











CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 








Paper Cutters 


Printers’ Supplies 


New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Job Presses 
Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6th Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Do not discard your Campbell Presses. We supply parts promptly 
for all the different styles and are sole owners of the shop rights. 
We carry all the original drawings and patterns and a large stock. 


Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Office: Pulitzer Building 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 






Folding Machines 





















CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 


Hartford ewine ms Presses 


NATIONAL masuanies CO. 


111 SHELDON STREET 















ELF ECLIPSE 





(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH KALISTA 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Riteway Numbering Machines 
With Quick Set Gauges $60.00 
Anybody that has use for a hand numbering machine can afford 
to buy a Riteway, as it is possible to produce more work accu- 

rately than with any other single head machine built. 
It is not a paging machine, but just right for checks, blanks, 
orders, tags, etc. 2 years’ guarantee. 


RITEWAY MACHINE WORKS 


525 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INE, and will be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this dae Si ohh Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street Chicago 
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WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
em Ee ee Ee Ee Ee ee ee ee 














Quality~Service 
| ‘DESIGNS - PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS 


im ONE or MORE 
Ae CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS. or any ain purpose. 


SG TCHEL = TNUT STREETS 
[2353] PHILADELPHIA (atu lj 











































Time saved 

on every 4 
opera- vg = 
tion. . 
Patent 
applied 
for. 


ey ALWAYS-SET STATIONARY-GUIDES 


Send for 
descriptive 
circular. 


Made and 
for sale 


only by F, J. BONN, 362 Pearl St., New York 






THE JOHNSON PROCESS 


Flexible Glue and Padding Glue 


These specialties offer the best glues on the market at a very reasonable price. 
Generous sample sent free. Write for sample and prices. 


THE JOHNSON PROCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Established 1888) 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





MITERING MACHINE 


Approved and adopted by many leading 
printers throughout the country. 


Shipped on $13.50 








Receipt of Price 
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High Cost of Paper, Ink and 
All Other Supplies, Compels 
Economy in Power and Labor 


Kimble Variable Speed A. C. Printing Press Motors enable you to 
secure more impressions per press (and per man) per hour, than you can 
secure from general purpose motors using alternating current electricity. 


This is the experience of several thousand printers who have been 
A touch of the toe . . 
to go fast or siow. | Using Kimble Motors for from one to twelve years. 


We give higher effective speeds, and also lower effective speeds. We 
insure greater economy of power, because the amount of electricity 
consumed is proportionate to speed of operation. When 
you cut down to half speed, you cut your current billin two 
as compared with all ordinary alternating current motors. 


Instant and absolute contro] of speed by the feeder gives 
him a confidence that leads him unconsciously to “‘speed 
up,’’ and it reduces the use of the throw-off, amazingly. 


Kimble Printing Press Motors are built to two principal 
styles — one for job presses, another for Ponies and Cylinders. 


Send for Bulletins on Power for Printers 


Kimble Electric Co. * ree" 



























































‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee]"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘*GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the 


printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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Tread anadin The In- Roberts Numbering 


Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


land Printer the other 
day about the Carbo- 
rundum Machine 


Knife Stone 


Got one and tried it out 
and I have been won- 
dering ever since how 
the shop got along with- 
out it all this time. 

When the paper cutter 
blade begins to drag a 
bit and feather the stock 
now, I give it a few rubs 
with the Carborundum 
Stone and back comes 
the edge keen and 
smooth. The blade 
doesn’t need grinding 
nearly so often and that 
stone saves us a lot of 
time and worry. Carbo- 
rundum you know is the 
hardest, sharpest, fast- 
est cutting material 
known—that is why this 
Carborundum Machine 
Knife Stone does its work 
so quickly and so well. 
From your hardware dealer 

or direct, $1.50 


THE 
CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALIS, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and with a Ca- 
pacity from 4 to8 Wheels. 





No 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 12x} inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 





In stock and for sale by all branches 


gai peFoontes. 1 | PPQIABE 
EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ure STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
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A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 
Seite gives the wanted informa- 
> tion on the general and technical 


subject of 


PVaper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
: advantageously, and to save 
‘ "money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1917-1918 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Efficient HANCOCK’S 
and Durable TYPE-TIE-UP 


Time Wasted Tying 


Forms with a String 


A Thing of the Past, Once You Have 
Used This Efficient Little Device 


A Prominent Eastern Printer Says: ‘The 
saving in labor alone in the use of these 
tie-ups for one year will pay for the 
cost of their installation.”’ 


A SAMPLE TO DEMONSTRATE 


the time-saving and money-saving possibilities of 
these handy little things, on/y zo cents. 


A descriptive folder will be sent along with it. 


H. H. HANCOCK, Maker mass. 





Pat. Pending. 











The proof of the pudding is in the eating 


The proof of worth is in the using. 


The most progressive and largest book- 
binding and paper-box manufacturers 
in the country use 


REX 
DRY PASTE 


There are reasons why it is the cheapest 
and best. 


For the reasons why and samples to try 
before you buy 


Address 


Patent Cereals Company 


Geneva, New York 








ads 





** Checks are 
money”’ 


. 


SAFETY 


You Know 


—that National Safety Paper is used by 
most of the large banks and trust com- 


panies in the country. 

~—that these great institutions use it be- 
cause it gives the utmost check protection. 
Therefore you know that nobody can 
offer your customers a greater service of 
safety than you can in National Safety 
Paper. 


livite for samples of 
Vational Safety Paper. 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 


New York City 


61 Broadway 



























Reduce Cost of Folding 


to Lowest Possible Point 





that will turn out 5,000 folded circulars, or folded 
and perforated catalogue sections per hour (girl 
operating) will reduce the cost of folding to the 
lowest possible point. Such a machine is the 


Anderson High-Speed 
JOB AND CIRCULAR FOLDER No. 110 


You may not 
now be able 
to place this 
machine 
alongside any 
other folder 
and try them 
on the same 
work in order 
to see the 
superiority of 
the ANDER- 
SON, but 


you can prite us for a list of users and get their opinions. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


q 710-716 South Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 





4 It stands to reason that a Folding Machine ’ 
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VIEW SOUTH ON DEARBORN ST. 
SHOWING COMPLETE PLANT THE FRANKLIN CO. 
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REGISTER-HOOKS 


are favorites with the largest, most progressive 
and most prosperous eolor printers in America 


Three-color printing is close and exacting, and 
the responsibility is great all along the line of pro- 
duction. Register-hooks used on such work must 
be strong, accurate, reliable, and easily and quickly 
operated. 

Possessing all these qualities, it is only nature! 
that Rouse hooks should be selected for such par- 
ticular work. 

Reliable under the most severe tests, they are 
the logical hooks for simple work as well. Get the 
genuine, they 

COST NO MORE THAN 
OTHERS NOT SO GOOD 


Made Only By 


H. B. ROUSE © CO. 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago, Ill. 


An ; 





























Printed with Duro Overlay 





HE DURO OVERLAY PROCESS has now 
been in use long enough to fully demonstrate 
its usefulness in half-tone printing. Made ofa dur- 
ably coated material which dissolves according to 
the depth of shade, it will wear indefinitely with- 
out breaking down. Invented in America, by an 
American and for American Printers who aim to 
be progressive. Considering the reasonable price 
the process is sold for, no printer can 
afford to be without it. 


“IT HAS STOOD THE TEST” 


Send for samples and terms 


121 Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AAA 























It seems as though the war will never stop. Also 








The demand for our 


Colored Gummed Papers 


does not seem to be decreasing 






We advised the printer when the war first started that our supply 


was large, and although you have drawn on it in ever-increasing 
numbers, it still is ready to answer your beck and call. 


In addition to bright, rich shades, you have a gummed paper that 


is guaranteed flat. 











FLAT FLAT 


GUARANTEED 











CHICAGO 








Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
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Prices, including one 

for C. & P. press: Sx 12, 
22, $10.25. 

Sold by all supply houses. 


Send your order to-day. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 


days’ trial. 


Lift the Job If You Must 
but SAVE THE MAKE-READY 


It is not necessary to keep your customers waiting, perhaps lose them, 
because your job presses are loaded with long runs to which you can not 
or do not want to charge a second make-ready. 


double and one singie bale With Sonnenberg’s Double Removable Tympan Bale 


a3: caus, pe pee you can take any job off the press, run all or part of another order, thereby giving better service to your 

2 $10.25. ~~ customer, and then place the first job back on the press, the tympan for which goes into exact position 
in an instant. Register perfect. Saves presses! Enables the printer to eliminate much idle time. With 
a dozen long runs, a working amount of each can be given the customer and the orders completed in 
what, with more presses, might be idle time. 


money refunded after ten HENRY G. SONNENBERG, 1725 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago Telephone Calumet 2304 
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“| Ge STAR 


COMPOSING STICK 


Favorite with stars of the composing-room! 








Careful, painstaking workmen prefer the 
STAR because of its accuracy, speed of ad- 
justment, strength and reliability. 


With it, good justification is a simple matter. 
All Supply Houses Carry Them 


STAR TOOL MFG. COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 





W ing-Horton Mailers 
Are Still in Demand 
Really we are almost too busy filling 
orders to afford the time to say so. 


We, however, have acircular giving 
full particulars which will be gladly 
sent for the asking. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











“Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers’ 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 


535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 








THE “KAZOO" 
MOTOR 


for Job Presses 


Perfect variable speed con- 
tro] with alternating 
current. 

Write for our book on Printing 
Press Motors. 





R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





PSPS RSPR RS SERS 
PREPARE FOR WAR. 


The liveliest war the printer has is the war for new business; it is 
not a war of price, but a war of quality and service. The best ser- 
vice is rendered by our great line of perfect, artistic, striking illus- 
trative types. The printer who hasn’t them~the fine standard faces 
and the pleasing new faces~is not doing justice to himself or to his 
customers. See recent circulars and send for more~or for salesman. 
BARNHART Brotuers & SPINDLER. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS SAINT LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 
s 


SET IN PUBLICITY GOTHIC, PENCRAFT OLDSTYLE BOLD CONDENSED, FLAG AND SHIELD BORDER: 


PPI TP PPP 


846 








iO TOR ; 
° a o o % : y o ry ° . 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS “% yy WAX ENGRAVINGS 
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This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


Watch This Space for the Improved 


HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 


PULLEY 


Soon to be announced 


A New Gear and Pinion Guard 


Can be used in connection with the Horton 
Variable Speed Pulley or without. Can be 
put on the press without removing the con- 
necting arm. Easily attached. Guards will ' : : . 
be furnished to fit all C. & P. presses, The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
old or new series. and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 
This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 
This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 
Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


When this new equipment comes out there 

will be an advance in prices. Get your order 

in to the dealers now. All supply houses 
and typefoundries have them. 


Circulars on request 


Horton Manufacturing Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota F. E. AND B. Axa DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























~Printers 413. PAGES 


148 ILLUSTRATI —_ 


eh Mens: 


rowded jam I.C.S. 


ADVERTISER'S 


mip .ound 5 HANDBOOK 
* etetieAdersine pti ADVERTISING £ 


ERE’S just the book on Advertising that you need to be 

your silent but always-ready assistant, to answer your 

many questions, to be your memory for “details about the 
rules and practices, tools and accessories of the Advertising 
business. It will broaden your knowledge; it willsave you days 
of time each year; it will help you to keep a tight check on ad- 
vertising and printing expenditures; it will familiarize you with 
the technical details of the Advertising and Printing Arts. 


s Show in Milwaukee 

last month scores upon scores of 

printers had their eyes opened —the big econ- 

omy lesson brought definitely home to them. 

At our exhibit they saw the Western States 

System actually working—envelopes being 

made at the rate of 7,000 per hour, from sheets 

that were already printed in a regular printing 
office like yours. 


You Print—We Make 


That’s the idea—the money-making, correct principle of 
envelope production for the printer. Write us to-day for 
the free book that has a mint to fe// you—but 
nothing to se// you. 


The Advertiser's Handbook explains the Principles of 
Advertising; how to write good “Copy”; how to plan 
and lay out Advertisements; Type and Printing Styles, 
Illustrations, Engraving, Printing Methods, proper cuts for 
different papers, Electrotyping, Stereotyping, etc. It teaches 
Advertising for Stores, Mail-Order Businesses, Technical 
and Trade Papers; Street- Car and Outdoor Publicity; De- 
signing and Preparing “Copy” for Circulars, Catalogs, 
Booklets, Folders, Sales-Letters. It tells howto plan and 
conduct small and large Campaigns; how to judge Mediums; 
how to read Proof; how to Key and Check Advertisements 
and Publications; the work of the Advertising Agency, etc. 
The I. C. S. Advertiser’s Handbook is one of 22 I. C. S. Hand- 

books, treating of 22 Commercial, Technical and Scientific sub- 

jects, all crowded with value. The y have the contents of full- 

sized books condensed into pocket size, ready to go with you 

anywhere and be at your instant command. Every statement 

is clear and concise, every principle is made easy to understand 

and to apply. They are bound in cloth, red edges, goldleaf 
stamping, printed from new, clear type on good book paper, elabora ately illustrated 
and completely indexed. 


[ne cont iD Time you con [ 1.C.S., Box 7709, Scranton, Pa. 
WESTERN STATES aera Tens apo ummm | Lenclose $ for Handbooks marked X. 
- I~ aoe ertiser’s pon apoio 
a LjJCo : 
ENVELO PE ee j You run no risk! Hpasiness Man’ s Picivil Easiacsre . 
‘ Your money back if Bookkeeper’s Sere Engineer's 
CO. Department N'MILWAUKEE \ desired. | Oileewicaltogincer” Ctarmer’ 
gO Miatersor KET | SOTEBNSEEN 1° 
ee Guaranteed ‘‘Sure-Stick’’ SCHOOLS ame 


2 ‘ . oe 
Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers Box 7700, Scranton, Fa. ° adarese 





ee Teleph. & Teleg. Engr.'s (Automobiles 
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COLOR 


AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 
IN PRINTING 


HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


“y 
E-C:ANDREWS 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








T has been asserted that out of ten men 
who go into the printing business only 
one lasts ten years. Why? Because of 
lack of knowledge of facts. Their estimat- 
ing is guessing, and 


GUESSING IS A 
GAMBLE 


To take the gamble out of estimating ink 
is one of the objects of this book. Still 
more important is to know the relations 
of colors to each other—their distributive 
percentages of carrying power—their 
balances in color strength. 


SIXTY PAGES OF COLOR EXAMPLES 


PRICE: Five Dollars. Postage 15 cents extra. 





Five Hundred Copies Printed 




















Established 1892 





INCORPORATED 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
7 


BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


























Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


PRESSMEN’S HOME, TENNESSEE 






































For Label Work Use 


“JONES”? NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


It can be relied upon to run as perfectly as ungummed 
stock, will give more satisfaction, and is cheaper in the end. 























An Up-to-Date Gumming Machine, 


SAMUEL JONES & CO., Newark, N. J. 
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ALL DEAL arn 
a" WETTER aes 


Are not an expense—they should be classed as a 
part of your equipment—the same as your presses. 


Buy a good one—use it with judgment and you will 
get a good return on your investment. 


We have Models to suit all requirements from $5 up 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 














WRIGLEY’S Quick action—slogan 


Local Ticket Printing Press of all modern shops 


For Tinting, Printing and Number- : 
ing Card Local Tickets in One to No device enables your 
Four Golevs printers to get quick 
action quicker than a 
We also manufacture the — Miller Saw - Trimmer. 


Twentieth Century an Quick-acting tables, 
Double Web Local we | quick-acting gauges, 
Ticket Press. quick-acting vises, quick- 


Also oan lesaws acting cutting tools— 


a Trims ff Broaches yeg j 1 
Seg Tanne tie FMM | es one minute ores 
e ° ortises 'ype-hi ” 
Feed Ticket Cutting Undercats veer 


Niesideas Rabbets IN (mm If you are for quick action 


Bevels 





Grinds 


Local Ticket Count- — as You will buy 


ing Machines 


Ticket Tying Naas the Miller 
nae Saw-Trimmer 


Special Numbering ; neues 
Heads theonly machinethatsawsand trims in one operation. 


Quick action has turned many a profitless job into 








And alll kinds of Special i apa 
ie. Printing Machines. profit—are you for quick action! 


com for Complete Description and Special Information. Miller Saw- Trimmer Co. 
THE THOMAS WRIGLEY Co. Main Office and Factory : 


E New York Store . Chicago Store 
416 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 60 Beekman st, Pittsburgh, Pa. sco) Clark st. 








Border from 2 pt. rule—dotted center piece cut and corners mitered with Miller Saw 





mee |The “SIMPLEX” Automatic Paper Feeder 
4a FOR RULING MACHINES, ETC. 
eer he most efficient feeder for handling almost any grade of paper from 
nl os tissue to light cardboard. 
' EASY TO OPERATE AND TO ADJUST 
on account of the extremely simple construction. 
15 ** SIMPLEX’? FEEDERS 


are in successful operation in one plant, and many more throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 


MANUFACTURERS SUCCESSORS TO 
AND PATENTEES a pa FROHN CO. JOSEPH HREN 
65 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ORIGINATORS of the only successful Rotary Air-Operated Paper Feeder 
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no equal. 


tested and found good. 


the possession of every operator and machinist. 


CONTENTS 





Sixth revised edition, now ready 


The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


It is used as a text-book in the Inland Printer Technical School and 
other institutions. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 


The present revised edition embodies all important improvements made 
in the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be in 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


This book is recognized as the standard reference work on the subject. 
For a thorough understanding of the Linotype in all its parts it has 


———— 
|| THE MECHANISM || 
OF THE LINOTYPE 
aoa 
¥5| 





Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage IO cents extra. 














Consult the Specialists who KNOW 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, Book, 
Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


TYPO 


TWENTIETH YEAR 


Will help to Increase Your Sales—Decrease Your Losses 


RATINGS Most Carefully REVISED 


and based upon substantiated statements 
and ledger facts furnished by the Trade 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


General Offices 


160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 


The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 


Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 





























Established January, 1894. 


Ss 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 


MONTHLY @e 





Deals only with the INustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty St., New York 








If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 


The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 
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More Protit 


on Your Tag Orders 


Take the Order 
Deliver the Goods 
Pocket the Profit: 


The Profit Will Be Greater Than if 
You Print Them in Your Own Plant 


Our system and method of printing shipping tags is 
so perfected that we can furnish them to you, printed 
and strung or wired, and ready for delivery to your 
customers, at a price that makes it more profitable for 
you not to print and handle them in your own plant. 


The larger the order, the greater the 
profit, and we especially solicit business 
from large and reliable printing concerns. 


Write us for prices, sending us samples stating quantity 
required and we will quote you. It means real money to you. 


THE DENNEY TAG CO., Inc. 


West Chester, Pa. 
RUSH ORDERS A SPECIALTY 


























/ 
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* : i 
JUST PUSH THE BUTTON 


to start or stop. The motor will always run at the 
RIGHT SPEED for the job. The predetermined 
speed controller on the wall takes care of it. 






Send for our new Bulletin No. H-4 


—— E ELECTRIC WORKS 


of General Electric Company 

Majn Offices: 
527-531 West 34th Street. New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


















or (atalogs & Booklets 


PRINCESS 4% 
|< COVER Si 


& . 
de 
| 4y by CHDexter Co. ‘Sons. Be 























| A NEW PRINCESS 
“Makes Her Bow” 


The newest Princess of the House of Dexter is 
now formally presented to the printin3, world, |} 
and all the craftsmen are urged to make her 
acquaintance. 

All the sturdy qualities of the other members 
of the “Princess” family are found in the new- 
est addition, although it is delicate in appear- 
ance, bein?, a most beautiful White. 

This new White Princess Cover comes in 
both the antique and plate finish. 


You'll like the new White Princess. Send for samples 
and the latest XTRA-fine house organ. 


C. H. DEXTER &@ SONS, Inc. | 


ieatieaeintiameeenamel 








WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 














MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 
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THE BEST TABS 


For Blank Books and Loose Leaf Systems 


AIGNER’S | 


PATENT INDEX TABS H 
Be Sure to Specify AIGNER’S When Ordering 
From Your Supply House 

Do not put up with the loss, disadvantage and inconve- 
nience incident to the use of miscellaneous, mixed-up 
assortments of index tabs. 
AIGNER’S PATENT INDEX TABS ARE FUR- 
NISHED IN STRIPS, each letter in rotation, uniform 
in size and slit for easy separation. 
NO CHANCE FOR MISTAKES. No sorting is necessary. 
If your dealer can not supply you, order direct from us. 
Wecarry instock A to Z. 26 to 300 Subd. Days of theWeek, 
Months, States, also Nameand Number Labels; any size 
furnished. Write for descriptive folder and samples. 


G. J. AIGNER & COMPANY 
552-54 West Adams St., Dept. A, Chicago, Illinois 








Get Your Share of Wedding Orders 





by having our new line of up-to-date samples with direct prices 
which makes the selling of wedding stationery profitable. 


IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Stampers 


628-630 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 














ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


W rite for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 
Bond Specialists 
206 seuaciinare. NEW YORK 


THE ROGERS LOCKING QUUIN 


3) 
PER 0O0Z. 


Su 
E.BROGERS.22 FOUNTAIN ST.. ORANGE. MASS. 





CANNOT 


WORT a0SE 
== DELIVERED IN US. 








LITHOGRAPHED 


DIPLOMA BLANKS 


FOR THE PRINTER 





Matrix slides for casting 
imprints on Linotypes are 


B. C. KASSELL, 105 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
in use in over two thou- 


IMPRINTS Fee 


OSCAR F. WILSON PRINTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. ments, Send for circulars and get 

BARRETT PTG. CO., ARLINGTON, KANS. acquainted with imprint economy. 

JOHN W. GRAHAM & CO., SPOKANE 

ee IMPRINT MATRIX COMPANY 
Originators and Makers 


€. A. WRIGHT CO. PHILA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C: 


BROCK-HAFFNER PRESS, DENVER 





STEEL CHASES 


Send for quotations and *“*‘SLEDGE HAMMER TEST” 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 


Jeno ForTHIsNEwCuT Book! 


Brighter up your printed matter — booklets, blotters, mailing fold- 
ers, etc.—with our new and snappy cuts. Do away with high cost 
of art work and engravings. Our ideas are original and clever; 
not a specimen book of typefoundry electros; these illustrations get 

RESULTS. Send Soc. (refunded on first order) and we'll send the 
book FREE. THE BUSINESS-ILLUSTRATION CO. 
26380 Division Street Chicago, Illinois 





ANWAY “ice rrss GRIPPERS 
JOB PRESS 
SAVE TIME—SAVE STOCK—GIVE SATISFACTION 

Used extensively on C. & P. and O. S. Gordons and Miller feeders. Send for folder 
and partial list of users. Sent on receipt of money-order, check or C. O. D. order. 

Chesher Printing Co,, Minneapolis, ordered one set 10 x 15 Anway Adjustable Job 
Press Grippers Jan. 10, 1917. On Feb. 1 they ordered another set 10 x 15. This tells 
you better than we can that Anway Grippers are giving perfect satisfaction. 


PRICES: 7x11 or 8x12, set, $3.00 10x15, set . $3.50 
s 12x18,set . . $4.00 1414 x 22, set $4.50 


ANWAY GRIPPER CO., 7038 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 








Horgan’s Half-Tone 


and Photomechanical Processes 
By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Editor of ‘Process Engraving’’ Department of The Inland Printer 


@ A reference book for 4 All phases of photo- 
the practical man as well mechanical methods are 
as a text-book for the exploited and many 
student. formulas given. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many proc- 
esses, in from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words 
uses by process workers. Price $3.00. Postage ZO cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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by the Ruling Trade 


Established 1844 





Automatic Paper Counter 


This Counter Has Been Needed for Some Time 


It is attached to the Layboy and counts only the finished sheets. Will 
count thin as well as thick paper. Can be reset to zero in 5 seconds time. 
Rulers will at once appreciate the great advantages of this attachment. 


PRICE $35.00, F. O. B. HARRISBURG 


TheW. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa.,U.S.A. 


Incorporated 1886 





(Patent applied for) 











6 Wheels 


$800 


t 
INDICATOR 





American Model 41 


With Indicator 


New Automatic Hand Machine recently added to our well known 
line of Typographic machines. Steel throughout. Indicator shows 
printing figures and changes of numbers as they are being made. 


Specify AMERICAN when ordering. Dealers everyvhere. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 


224-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 


6 Wheels 


$82 


123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 














The History of Big Business is Written 
on Byron Weston Co. Paper 


Something safer than steelvaults guards the records entrusted to Byron 
Weston Company’s Ledger Paper. Did you ever stop to think that it is the 
paper upon which valuable records are written that primarily preserves or 
destroys them? Byron Weston Company's Ledger Paper, ‘‘the paper that 
can not be worn out,” offers you vea/ safety, more than you can buy in any 
other way. 

Why does “Big Business” choose Weston's Ledgers? These papers 
have the greatest toughness and strength of fibre, the most uniformly even 
and well-finished surface, the most perfect color, the most convenient and 
satisfactorily practical hinge. Constant and careless rehandling, repeated 
erasures, rapidly changing atmospheric conditions, leave this stock as firm, 
smooth and usable as ever. Its records are never made illegible thru fading 
of the stock, blurs, tears or creases. 


Let us send you samples and prices. 
A new RAGS booklet is now ready. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
‘The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
DALTON, MASS. 
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@ Undoubtedly gummed paper should be made to stick. Nashua 
No-Curl Gummed Paper is the very best kind of sticker after it 
has been properly moistened. Notice, it does not stick before 
it is supposed to. 

q Printing qualities are equally important in stock that has to 
be used for gummed labels and poster stamps. Indian Brand 
Gummed Paper is made to print. The stock itself is of the best, 
finished to exactly the right point that insures perfect printed 
results—clear, brilliant, clean-cut impressions. 

Q Its habit of lying flat in the press and out of it is another 
reason why “Indian Brand” is satisfactory and economical. 


Prove these facts on your own press— we'll send you generous 
try-sheets. We will also include complete samples and prices. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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There is a decided 
advantage in being 
a Linotype Operator 


HE opportunities for employment are broader and surer, and 
the average salary of the machine compositor is considerably 
more than that of the man at the case. 





A booklet explaining our 
course and its advantages 
will be sent free to any 
address. Send for your 


Six weeks is the short time it takes the average hand com- 
positor to acquire, under our instruction, a practical working 


copy to-day. knowledge of Linotype operation and mechanism. 


After this time it is merely a matter of a little practice to 
gain speed, and then you are ready for one of the many good jobs. 


THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















A Big Help in Any Shop 


IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


In this work more attention has been given to 
the smaller forms than is generally the case, and 
numerous diagrams and illustrations are pre- 
sented as a material aid in making the text clear. 
The average printer needs a thorough expla- 
nation of the forms that may be termed regular 
—not of numerous diagrams for eighteen, 
twenty, thirty-six and forty page forms which 
are rarely used. 

No attempt has been made to revolutionize 
present methods of imposition, but simply to 
present them in a clear and understandable 
manner, 

CONTENTS IN BRIEF: 


Forms for platen press; four-page forms; eight-page 
forms; folder forms; twelve-page forms; eighteen-page 
forms; twenty-page forms; twenty-four-page forms; 
thirty-two-page forms; thirty-six-page forms; imposi- 
tion for folding machines, Dexter tolders, Chambers 
folders, Brown folders, etc. 
Seventy-two pages bound in flexible leather 
Price $1.00. Postage 5c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 

















Send for a copy— it’s free 


Whether you are an employer 
or employee, foreman or 
apprentice, or simply interested 
in printing from the “user’s” 
standpoint, you will find at least 
one book listed in this catalogue 
that will be worth many times 
its price, in the practical sugges- 
tions it offers for making your 
work easier and more profitable. 


@e INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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THE REASON WHY 


What if the KNIVES you are using are “‘satisfactory.”’ If there is a better one, you want it. We claim to 
have a better knife; requires less grinding, won’t nick out, will fit your machine. Try one pair—that’s all 
we ask. Prove it to yourself, then you’ll know for certain. 


Write to-day for our prices. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Grind Your Own Knives 


onan 


AUTOMATIC Other light weight papers 
KNIFE GRINDER or strength, finish, 


effect and service 
Better! Cheaper! Quicker! 


with ESLEECK’S 
THIN. PAPERS 


and you will choose ESLEECK’S 
for what they are and what 


Compare 


UNH 


Automatic 


vee | ee | they will do. 


OUR ONION-SKIN AND 
MANIFOLD PAPERS 


“TYPE G” : for invoice blanks, forms, foreign and 

This illustration shows our Type ‘‘G’’ Full Auto- E branchletters, reports, manifold copies, ete., 
matic Feed Knife Grinder which is especially designed 2 

for the care of large Paper Cutting Knives. More 2 ARE SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 

cutting — less power — truer cut — are the results of : M 2 

knives sharpened on this machine. : RRA CE 8 Gene 


Sie inane tet | ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 
SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. : Dept. B, TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


20 Lock Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Do your COST ESTIMATES include 
Stitching Wire 
7a 


Send for our WIRE DATA TABLE. Free on request. 
Quantity and cost of wire readily figured for any job. 


CHICAGO STEEL 6 WIRE COMPANY 


1125-29 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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For Business Nen 


Herald Square 
Hotel 


34th Street, New York 


Just West of Broadway 


A modern, up-to-date and centrally 
located hotel, offering the best of 
accommodations at moderate prices. 


On direct car lines from all 
R. R. Stations and Ferries. 


ROOMS 


125 with privilege of bath $1.50 per day 
75 with private shower bath $2.00 per day 
150 with private bath $2.00 and up 


Club Breakfast 30¢ up—Special Luncheon 50c 
Dinner ala carte at moderate prices 


J.FRED SAYERS, Managing Director 


16 Years with the Waldorf-Astoria 








The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 
Tis MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. 
It presents regularly the new things in type, 
design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 
and other features of the graphic arts. The 
exhibits include examples from the leading 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing and engraving. The 
size of The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has 
over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 
including postage. Canadian subscriptions, 
$3.75 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 























(dhe 
British Printer 


The “National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 


Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London,W. C. 














Get the News 
of the Printing Industry 
Twice a Month 


Every printer, whether he be employee or 
employer, should keep informed of the activi- 
ties of the printing and publishing industries. 


ie 
AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


(now published twice a month) in addition to 
an attractive and instructive section on the 
theories and practices of good printing, gives 
its readers with every issue fifty columns of 
snappy news matter displayed in a fine 
style of news typography. 


The subscription price has not been increased 
— $3.00 a year in the United States and 
$3.50 in Canada. Sample copies 20 cents each. 


Let us add your name to our list. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West Thirty-Eighth Street, New York 
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Humanizing Business 


Influences to develop a cooperative spirit in commercial establish- 
ments are carefully studied and put in effect by modern executives. 








The influences of good music, of the drama, of dancing, etc., are 
invoked and used by large establishments, and smaller concerns emu- 
late the profitable practices of the large institutions in making the 
leisure hour or half hour as enjoyable as possible. 


Everyone enjoys music. Most persons enjoy dancing. The 
Grafonola gives the management a means to make greater efficiency 


among employees by giving enjoyment that relaxes nerve tension. 


Make your operatives know each other better and know you better 
—let the Grafonola introduce you to each other afresh. 


Just put a Grafonola in a vacant place in your establishment and 
prove that your employees will enjoy good music and dancing — 
you will have happier and therefore better employees and workers. 


Satisfy yourself to-day — to-morrow wont be too late, but why 
put off any longer. 


See any Columbia dealer, or address 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


4h) f Zr \l 
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and models from $15 to $350. 





The Columbia Graionola comes in all styles 
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and Stationer 


NOW INCLUDES A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 


Bookbinding Trade Section 


ISSUED MONTHLY 


SUBSCRIPTION for twelve issues containing the 
BOOKBINDING SECTION (covering a year), 85 
cents, including postage. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. The BOOKBINDING SEC- 

TION forms an excellent medium for the insertion 

of trade announcements, as its circulation covers 

not only users of bookbinding, publishers, librarians, 

etc., but also the trade binding houses, and the book- 
binding industry in general. 
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Rates and free specimen copy on application to 
the Publishers 
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STONHILL & GILLIS 


58 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., 150 Nassau St., New York 
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This want-ad appeared in a recent number of a prominent printing-trade 
journal. It is not the first advertisement of like tenor to appear and it 
will not be the last one. It proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that 


It Pays to Take the I. T. U. Course 


Employers want graduates of this Course because they know such men 
are equipped with knowledge and experience which enables them / 













—to design attractive printing, properly and forcefully displayed. 
—to print those designs in colors which harmonize. (The subject of color is thoroughly 
treated in five lessons of the Course.) 

—to select stock which causes those designs to show to the very best advantage, and 


—to get the work out quickly. The I. T. U. Course does not teach fast typesetting, 
but its instruction is based on the infallible principles of design, an under- 
standing of which enables the compositor to visualize the finished appearance 
of his work before a line of type is set. This eliminates all guesswork, exper- 
imentation and also changing after the work is in type. 


OTHER GOOD POSITIONS WILL BE OPEN IN THE FUTURE 


Prepare yourself for one of them. The long winter evenings This beautiful book starts you 
are at hand when you will stay inside to escape the discom- Wines aa cone 

forts out of doors. Capitalize these evenings by studying the — — 
lessons of the I. T. U. Course, which will make your work 
more pleasant and profitable. The cost is trifling in view of 
the benefits to be derived from interested work on these 
lessons. The price is $25.00 for cash, and $30.00 in instal- 
ments. The book illustrated alongside contains full and de- 
tailed information and an interesting story for printers as 
well. A copy will be mailed you upon written request to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


626 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane C Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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White, James, Paper Co 

White, L. & I. J., Co 

Whitfield Carbon Paper Works............ 
Whiting Paper Co 

Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 


Wing, Chauncey 
Wrigley, Thomas, Co. 
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‘She Ideal Press for 
the Big Little Paper 
( Daily, Semi-Weekly or Weekly ) 
Prints 4-, 6-, or 8-page newspaper from roll paper 


and type forms. Always reliable and dependable 
—no web breaking. 


The original single-acting press 
\ in a class by itself 
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Model 15 (Single Magazine) 
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Model § (Single Magazine) 








THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


F COURSE, you see the machines 
themselves in every well equipped 
printing office, producing day after day 
varied composition, from the simplest 
straight matter to the most intricate 
display and tabular work. 


What you don’t see is the organiza- 
tion behind them that developed the 
machines to their present high state of 
efficiency — an organization founded 
on a generation of uninterrupted ex- 
perience and strong in every detail 
because of this experience. 


The power of this organization is what 
makes the Linotype the most success- 
ful composing machine in the world — 
the most versatile, the most reliable, 
the most durable—the machine that 
lasts—the machine you should have. 


We have a Linotype for Every Office 
at a Price and Upon Terms Within the 
Reach of Every Printer 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE CO. 


Tribune Building, New York 
CHICAGO .. . . 1100 South Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO . . ._ .646 Sacramento Street 
NEW ORLEANS .... .. . .549 Baronne Street 


_ TORONTO .. . . Canadian Linotype, Limited 
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Model 14 (Three Magazines 


with Auxiliary, 
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Model 16 (Double Magazine) 





Model 17 (Double Magazine Model 18 (Two Magazine 
with Auxiliary) Model 5) 








Model 19 Two Magazines 
with Auxiliary) 
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American Institute of Graphie Arts, Exhi- 
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American Printing and Publishing Industry 
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Anderson, C. F., & Co. Patents New Fold- 
ing and Wrapping Machine (illus- 
trated) 
Anderson, . 
Justifier Company 
Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club: 
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Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club 
65, 209, 355, 499, 
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Typographical Interruptions 
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Where Rules Help 
Authors, Printers and Standards.......... 
August, Charles, Now Sales Manager of 
Chicago Office of Sinclair & Valentine 
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Automatic Press Operation, Concerning.... 
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Autopresses, Advance in Prices of........ 249 
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Baler, Modern Leader All-Steel  (illus- 
trated) 
Bancroft, Wilfred, Resignation of, from the 
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tival (illustrated) 
Boedicker Photolithographic Machine, The 
(illustrated) 
Bookbinding: 
Binding — Paper Boards, 
Binding — Quarter-Bound, 
Bookbinding 68, 221, 365, 
Bracket Stripping Machine 
Bundling 
Card or Tag Board, Cloth Back.. 
Cheshire Book-Gathering Machine, The.. 
Collating (illustrated) 
Combination Parallel 
Folder 
Folding-Machines 
Folding Paper 
Gathering (illustrated) 
Gathering-Machine 
Hand Folding 
Importance of the Bindery, The 
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lustrated) 
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“Once Over ” 
Pads 
Paper-Feeding Machines 
Paste (illustrated) 


Cut Flush 
Cut Flush.... 
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Bookbinding — Continued: 

Quarter-Bound, Marble 
Flush 

Regilding Book Edges 

Renninger Back Book-Sewing 
(illustrated) 

Ruling Paper, Difficulty in 

Sheet-Piling Trucks and 
Paper Feeders 

Simplex Book and 
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Work-and-Turn or 
Machine 
Book Review: 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer. 
Book-Lover and His Books, " 
Book Review .109, 243, ¢ 
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Color and Its Distribution in Printing... * 


Diseases of Occupation and Vocational 
Hygiene 
E. Q. & E. Wages Tables, The 
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Historical Sketch of the Government 
Printing-Office 
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Making the Most of One's Mind 
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Hints, Some 
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Honors (illustrated) 

Chandler & Price Contest, 

Chandler & Price Presses, A New 
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Chase, William M., in His Studio 

Chicago Printers’ Supplymen’s Club 

Chicago Typographical Union, No. 
Sixty-Fourth Anniversary of 
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ae and Folding Machine, 


** Capital ”’ 
Receive 


The New Book 


Cheats and Comments... .cs.6.<%. 374, 
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Cobden-Sanderson, 
binder, Printer 
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Columbia University Offers 
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Columbian Colortype Company, 
Sales Staff of (illustrated) 


Idealist, Book- 
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lator for Determining the 

Concerning Paper — Some Prob'ems 
Solutions 

Connecticut Typothetze, November 


and 
Meeting 


of 
duahani Typographic. 
Cooper-Hewitt Lamp Still Fit for 
Oldest (illustrated) 
Copytitting, A New 
Correspondence: 
“American Printer,’’ The 
Building a Job-Printing Business....... 
Can Any of Our Readers Furnish This 
Information ? 
the Value of 
Preserved to 
Profession? 
Cat Stops Linotype Machine 
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Correspondence ...53, 198, 340, 
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Service, 


Travel-Experience Be 
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When 


Fine- -inaccselie Coal 

From a Canadian So!dier 
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Printing-Plants, Cleanliness in 

Printing, Refined 

‘ Prisoners ** Working on Institution Re- 
ports 

THE INLAND PRINTER, The Value of, as an 
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Thoughts and Counter-Thoughts — Waves 
and Undertow 

Value of Travel to the Printer 

Cost Accounting the Machinery of Informa- 
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Cost and Method: 
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Allowance for Standing Jobs, Making... 

Big and Little 

Binder, The Plaint of The 

Binding, 

Charging Repairs 

Cheap Electrotypes 

Commercial Derelicts 

Composing-Room Efficiency 

Copy and Cost 

Cost and Method..77, 225, 369, 5 

Cost of Management, The 

Creating New Business................. 

Cut Costs — Not Prices... .0ccccccccecies 

Daily Time-Ticket, " 

Decimal Unit, The 

Delivery 

Does Overtime Pay ?. 
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High Speed — Low Cost 

Increasing Costs 
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Keeping Tab on Yourself... ............ 
Knowing Costs 
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Old Type and New 
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Cost and Method — - Continued : 


Showing Samples 
Stopping the Leak 
‘Uncle Sam’ ” and tke Cost Problem. 


Who Pays for the Errors?.........-22. 
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Creating Reasons for Printing 


Credits and Collections for the Printer- a 
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Better Terms for Better Values 
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Cost and Profit, The Distribution of 
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Fine Expression, A 
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Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in 
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of The Progressive Farmer 
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Annual Banquet of 

Frazier, J. L., 
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Freeman, William C., Now with The Ad- 
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vertising News 
French Tendencies in Bookmaking 
From the Office Man’s Diary (illustrated) . 
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Gaffney Type-Bath Device, The (illus- 
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Galleys for Newspaper Work, New Labor- 
Saving (illustrated) 

Galvanorates — a New Idea in Borders for 
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Graphie Arts Association, Associated Ad- 
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Burden, The 
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Certificate of Cost-Finding 

Christmas Secrets 

Christmas Wishes 
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E. Fintz 

Devil’s Nightmare, The 
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Doing the Right Thing in the Wrong hid 

Dolet, Etienne, Monument Erected to. 
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Experience 
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Gaffney Type-Bath Device, The 

Go Aw 

“Good Luck ”’ 
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Handsome Dan Diver 

Happy Hours 

High Light and Shadows 

Hospitality 

Hurrah, War Paper of Bremen Infantry 
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Industries Illustrated: 
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Shelby Printing Company, Plant of the.. 
Students from the School of Printing, 
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Weisner, Walter A., Drawings by....... 
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When a Feller Needs a Friend, Cartoon 
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Workshop of The Bourges Service 

Youth 


Imperfections in Language................ § 


Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles...... 

Industrial Disease Prevention 

INLAND PRINTER, THE, as a Permanent and 
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Insurance Policies for Employees......... 

International Association of Electrotypers, 
New Officers of 
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for 
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Our Insert 
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